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From an Editor's Uneasy Chair 

By Charles B. Driscoll 
I 

WERE it not for the nuts and 
cranks who come into my office, 

I would die of ennui. There is 

a woman who wants to build a canal 
from Omaha to Seattle, a man who has 
invented a train that runs on armatures 
instead of wheels, a sad-eyed fellow 
who says he can tell what you are 
thinking about by the location of the 
gray hairs on your head, and a prepos 
terous bore who has committed to 
memory the works of Tom Paine and 
wants to repeat them to me. I like 
these visitors. None of them belongs 
to the Kiwanis club or collects for an 
alumni fund. 

II 

THE woman who looks her best in 
decollete never is popular among wo 
men. They view her with the same 
suspicion and jealousy with which a 
merchant views a rival merchant who 
has better wares and knows better how 
to display them. 

III 

I KNow a worthless millionaire who 
idled about for three years, waiting 
for a blooded bull calf, the property of 
a friend of his, to grow to maturity. 

He arranged to have his friend fatten 
the bull on the choicest feeds, just when 
the pedigreed animal was becoming 
useful. Then he bought the bull for a 
fabulous price, and had it killed and 
dressed for his table, though he could 
have bought a fat steer for a fraction 
of the price, and would have had much 
better meat from him. Whenever I 
see Frank Munsey buy a fine old news 
paper and butcher it I am reminded 
of my worthless and wealthy friend. 



IV 

THE average American newspaper is 
written by illiterate boys and girls and 
edited by older men who never have 
read anything except newspapers. This 
accounts for the great success attained 
by the average American newspaper 
publisher. 

V 

THIs country, having tried diluted 
democracy for 147 years, is ready for a 
monarchist movement. But the few 
who are competent to lead such a 
movement shrink from the rotogravure 
publicity that would hound them and 
their families if they should succeed. 

VI 

THE most pitiful spectacle in Amer 
ica, and the most humiliating, is that 
of a harmless, white-haired old man, 
reduced to the necessity of harvesting 
wheat and hugging babies, in addition 
to making vapid speeches, in order to 
get himself reelected to the presidency 
of the country that has cornered the 
world's gold supply. 


The Green Elephant 

By Dashiell Hammett 
I 

JOE SHUPE stood in the doorway 
of the square-faced office building 
—his body tilted slantwise so that 
one thin shoulder, lodged against the 
gray stone, helped his crossed legs hold 
him up—looking without interest into 
the street. 

He had stepped into the vestibule to 
roll a cigarette out of reach of the 
boisterous wind that romped along 
Riverside avenue, and he had remained 
there because he had nothing better to 
do. In fact, he had nothing else to do 





just now. Tomorrow he would revisit 
the employment offices—a matter of a 
few blocks' walk along Main and Trent 
avenues, with brief digressions into one 
or two of the intersecting streets—for 
the fifth consecutive day; perhaps to 
be rewarded by a job, perhaps to hear 
reiterations of the now familiar “noth 
ing in your line today.” But the time 
for that next pilgrimage to the shrines 
of Industry, through which he might 
reach the comparative paradise of em 
ployment, was still some twenty hours 
away; so Joe Shupe loitered in the door 
way, and dull thoughts began to crawl 
around in his little round head. 

He thought of the Swede first, with 
distaste. The Swede—he was a Dane, 
but the distinction was too subtle for 
Joe—had come down to the city from a 
Lost Creek lumber camp with money 
in his pockets and faith in his fellows. 
When the men came together and 
formed their brief friendship only fifty 
dollars remained of the Swede's tangible 
wealth. Joe got that by a crude and 
hoary subterfuge with which even a 
timber-beast from Lost Creek should 
have been familiar. What became of 
the swindled Swede's faith is not a mat 
ter of record. Joe had not given that 
a thought; and had his attention been 
called to it he probably would have been 
unable to see in it anything but further 
evidence of the Swede's unfitness for 
the possession of money. 

But what was vital to Joe Shupe was 
that, inspired by the ease with which 
he had gained the fifty dollars, he had 
deserted the polished counter over which 
for eight hours each day he had shoved 
pies and sandwiches and coffee, and 
had set out to live by his wits. But the 
fifty dollars had soon dribbled away, 
the Swede had had no successors; and 
now Joe Shupe was beset with the neces 
sity of finding employment again. 

Joe's fault, as Doc Haire had once 
pointed out, was that he was an un 



skilled laborer in the world of crime, 
and therefore had to content himself 
with stealing whatever came to hand— 
a slipshod and generally unsatisfactory 
method. As the same authority had 
often declared: “Making a living on 
the mace ain't duck soup ! Take half 
these guys you hear telling the world 
what wonders they are at puffing boxes, 
knocking over joints, and the rest of the 
lays—not a half of 'em makes three 
meals a day at it! Then what chance 
has a guy that ain't got no regular 
racket, but's got to trust to luck, got? 
Huh?” 

But Joe Shupe had disregarded this 
advice, and even the oracle's own ex 
ample. For Doc Haire, although prid 
ing himself upon being the most 
altogether efficient house-burglar in the 
into the Couer d'Alenes now and then 
to repair his finances by a few weeks' 
work in the mines. Joe realized that 
Doc had been right; that he himself 
was not equipped to dig through the 
protecting surfaces with which mankind 
armored its wealth; that the Swede's 
advent had been a fortuitous episode, 
and a recurrence could not be expected. 
He blamed the Swede now. . . . 

A commotion in the street inter 
rupted Joe Shupe's unaccustomed in 
trospection. 

Across the street two automobiles 
were twisting and turning, backing and 
halting, in clumsy dance figures. Men 
began to ran back and forth between 
them. A tall man in a black overcoat 
stood up in one of the cars and began 
shooting with a small-caliber pistol at 
indeterminate targets. Weapons ap 
peared in the other automobiles, and in 
the hands of men in the street between 
the two machines. Spectators scrambled 
into doorways. From down the street 
a policeman was running heavily, tug 
ging at his hip, and trying to free his 
wrist from an entangling coat-tail. A 
man was running across the street to 



ward Joe's doorway, a black gladstone 
bag swinging at his side. As the man's 
foot touched the curb he fell forward, 
sprawling half in the gutter half on the 
sidewalk. The bag left his hand and 
slid across the pavement—balancing it 
self as nicely as a boy on skates—to 
Joe's feet. 

The wisdom of Doc Haire went for 
nothing. With no thought for the 
economics of thievery, the amenities of 
specialization, Joe Shupe followed his 
bent. He picked up the bag, passed 
through the revolving door into the 
lobby of the building, turned a corner, 
followed a corridor, and at length came 
to a smaller door, through which he 
reached an alley. The alley gave to an 
other street and a street-car that had 
paused to avoid a truck. Joe climbed 
into the car and found a seat. 

Thus far Joe Shupe had been guided 
by pure instinct, and—granting that to 
touch the bag at all were judicious— 
had acted deftly and with beautiful 
precision. But now his conscious brain 
caught up with him as it were, and 
resumed its dominion over him. He 
began to wonder what he had let himself 
in for, whether his prize were worth 
the risk its possession had entailed, just 
how great that risk might be. He be 
came excited, his pulse throbbed, sing 
ing in his temples, and his mouth went 
dry. He had a vision of innumerable 
policemen, packed in taxicabs like pullets 
in crates, racing dizzily to intercept him. 
He got to the street four blocks from 
where he had boarded the street car, and 
only a suspicion that the conductor 
was watching him persuaded him to 
cling to the bag. He would have pre 
ferred leaving it inconspicuously be 
tween the seats, to be found in the car 
bam. He walked rapidly away from the 
car line, turning thankfully each corner 
the city put in his path, until he came 
to another row of car tracks. He stayed 
on the second car for six blocks, and 



then wound circuitously through the 
streets again, finally coming to the hotel 
in which he had his room. 

A towel covering the keyhole, the 
blind down over the one narrow win 
dow, Joe Shupe put the bag on his bed 
and set about opening it. It was secure 
ly locked, but with his knife he attacked 
a leather side, making a ragged slit 
through which he looked into depths of 
green paper. 

“Holy hell!” his gaping mouth ex 
claimed. “All the money in the world!” 

II 

He straightened abruptly, listening, 
while his small brown eyes looked 
suspiciously around the room. Tiptoe 
ing to the door, he listened again; un 
locked the door quickly and flung it 
open; searched the dark hall. Then he 
returned to the black bag. Enlarging 
the opening, he dumped and raked his 
spoils out on the bed: a mound of grey 
green paper—a bushel of it—neatly 
divided into little soft, paper-gartered 
bricks. Thousands, hundreds, tens, 
twenties, fifties! For a long minute he 
stood open-mouthed, spellbound, pant 
ing; then he hastily covered the pile of 
currency with one of the shabby grey 
blankets on the bed, and dropped weakly 
down beside it. 

Presently the desire to know the 
amount of his loot penetrated Joe's 
stupefaction and he set about counting 
the money. He counted slowly and 
with difficulty, taking one package of 
bills out of its hiding place at a time 
and stowing it under another blanket 
when he had finished with it. He 
counted each package he handled, bill by 
bill, ignoring the figures printed on the 
manilla wrappers. At fifty thousand 
he stopped, estimating that he had 
handled one-third of the pile. The 
emotional seething within him, together 
with the effort the unaccustomed addi 
tion required of his brain, had by then 



driven his curiosity away. 

His mind, freed of its mathematical 
burden, was attacked by an alarming 
thought. The manager of the hotel, 
who was his own clerk, had seen Joe 
come in with the bag; and while the bag 
was not unusual in appearance, never 
theless, any black bag would attract 
both eyes and speculation after the eve 
ning papers were read. Joe decided that 
he would have to get out of the hotel, 
after which the bag would have to be 
disposed of. 

Laboriously, and at the cost of two 
large blisters, he hacked at the bag with 
his dull knife and bent it until, wrapped 
in an old newspaper, it made a small 
and unassuming bundle. Then he dis 
tributed the money about his person, 
stuffing his pockets and even putting 
some of the bills inside his shirt. He 
looked at his reflection in the mirror 
when he had finished, and the result 
was very unsatisfactory: he presented 
a decidedly and humorously padded ap 
pearance. 

That would not do. He dragged his 
battered valise from under the bed and 
put the money into it, under his few 
clothes. 

There was no delay about his depar 
ture from the hotel: it was of the type 
where all bills are payable in advance. 
He passed four rubbish cans before he 
could summon the courage to get rid 
of the fragments of the bag, but he 
boldly dropped them into the fifth; after 
which he walked—almost scuttled—for 
ten minutes, turning corners and slip 
ping through alleys, until he was posi 
five he was not being watched. 

At a hotel across the city from his 
last home he secured a room and went 
up to it immediately. Behind drawn 
blinds, masked keyhole, and closed 
transom, he took the money out again. 
He had intended finishing his counting 
—the flight across the city having re 
kindled his desire to know the extent of 



his wealth—but when he found that he 
had bunched it, had put already counted 
with uncounted, and thought of the im 
mensity of the task, he gave it up. 
Counting was a “tough job,” and the 
afternoon papers would tell him how 
much he had. 

He wanted to look at the money, to 
feast his eyes upon it, to caress his 
fingers with it, but its abundance made 
him uneasy, frightened him even, not 
withstanding that it was safe here from 
prying eyes. There was too much of it. 

It unnerved him. A thousand dollars, 
or perhaps even ten thousand, would 
have filled him with wild joy, but this 
bale. . . . Furtively, he put it back in 
the valise. 

For the first time now he thought of 
it not as money, a thing in itself, but 
as money—potential fomen, cards, liq 
uor, idleness, everything ! It took his 
breath for the instant—the thought of 
the things the world held for him now! 
And he realized that he was wasting 
time, that these things were abroad, 
beckoning, while he stood in his room 
dreaming of them. He opened the 
valise and took out a double handful 
of the bills, cramming them into his 
pockets. 

On the steps descending from the 
office to the street he halted abruptly. A 
hotel of this sort—or any other—was 
certainly no place to leave a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars unguarded. 

A fine chump he would be to leave it 
behind and have it stolen 
He hurried back to his room and, 
scarcely pausing to renew his former 
precautions, sprang to the valise. The 
money was still there. Then he sat 
down and tried to think of some way by 
which the money could be protected 
during his absence. He was hungry- 
he had not eaten since morning—but 
he could not leave the money. He 
found a piece of heavy paper, wrapped 
the money in it and lashed it securely, 



making a large but inconspicuous bundle 
—laundry, perhaps. 

On the street newsboys were shout 
ing extras. Joe bought a paper, folded 
it carefully so that its headlines were 
out of sight, and went to a restaurant 
on First avenue. He sat at a table 
back in one corner, with his bundle on 
the floor and his feet on the bundle. 

Then with elaborate nonchalance he 
spread the paper before him and read 
of the daylight hold-up in which 
$250,000 had ben taken from an auto 
mobile belonging to the Fourth National 
Bank. $250,000! He grabbed the 
bundle from the floor, knocking his 
forehead noisily against the table in his 
haste, and put it in his lap. Then he 
reddened with swift self-consciousness, 
paled apprehensively, and yawned ex 
aggeratedly. After assuring himself 
that none of the other men in the 
restaurant had noted his peculiar be. 
havior, he turned his attention to the 
newspaper again, and read the story of 
the robbery. 

Five of the bandits had been caught 
in the very act, the paper said, and two 
of them were seriously wounded. The 
bandits, who, according to the paper, 
must have had information concerning 
the unusually large shipment from some 
friend on the inside, had bungled their 
approach, bringing their own automobile 
to rest too far from their victim's for 
the greatest efficiency. Nevertheless, the 
sixth bandit had made away with the 
money. As was to be expected, the 
bandits denied that there was a sixth, 
but the disappearance of the money 
testified irrefragably to his existence. 
From the restaurant Joe went to a 
saloon on Howard street, bought two 
bottles of white liquor, and took them 
to his room. He had decided that he 
would have to remain indoors that 
night: he couldn't walk around with 
$250,000 under his arm. Suppose some 
flaw in the paper should suddenly sue 



cumb to the strain upon it? Or he 
should drop the bundle? Or someone 
should bump heavily into it? 

He fidgeted about the room for hours, 
pondering his problem with all the con 
centration of which his dull mind was 
capable. He opened one of the bottles 
that he had brought, but he set it aside 
untasted: he could not risk drinking 
until he had safeguarded the money. It 
was too great a responsibility to be 
mixed with alcohol. The temptations of 
women and cards and the rest did not 
bother him now; time enough for them 
when the money was safe. He couldn't 
leave the money in his room, and he 
couldn't carry it to any of the places he 
knew, or to any place at all, for that 
matter. 

Ill 

He slept little that night, and by 
morning had made no headway against 
his problem. He thought of banking 
the money, but dismissed the thought 
as absurd: he couldn’t walk into a bank 
a day or so after a widely advertised 
robbery and open an account with a bale 
of currency. He even thought of find 
ing some secluded spot where he could 
bury it; but that seemed still more ridic 
ulous. A few shovels of dirt was not 
sufficient protection. He might buy or 
rent a house and conceal the money on 
his own premises; but there were fires 
to consider, and what might serve as a 
hiding place for a few hundred dollars 
wouldn't do for many thousand: he 
must have an absolutely safe plan, one 
that would be safe in every respect and 
would admit of no possible loophole 
through which the money could vanish. 
He knew half a dozen men who could 
have told him what to do; but which of 
them could he trust where $250,000 was 
concerned P 

When he was giddy from too much 
smoking on an empty stomach, he 
packed his valise again and left the 



hotel. A day of uneasiness and restless 
ness, with the valise ever in his hand 
or under his foot, brought no counsel. 

The grey-green incubus that his bat 
tered bag housed benumbed him, handi 
capped by his never-agile imagination. 
His nerves began to send little fluttering 
messages—forerunners of panic—to his 
brain. 

Leaving a restaurant that evening he 
encountered Doc Haire himself. 

“Hullo, Joel Going away?” 

Joe looked down at the valise in his 
hand. 

“Yes,” he said. 

That was it! Why hadn't he thought 
of it before | In another city, at some 
distance from the scene of the robbery, 
none of the restrictions that oppressed 
him in Spokane would be present. Seat 
tie, Portland, San Francisco, Los An 
geles, the East! 

Although he had paid for a berth, 

Joe Shupe did not occupy it; but sat all 
night in a day couch. At the last mo 
ment he had realized that the ways of 
sleeping-cars were unknown to him— 
perhaps one was required to surrender 
one's hand baggage. Joe did not know, 
but he did know that the money in his 
valise was not going to leave his hands 
until he had found a securer place for 
it. So he dozed uncomfortably through 
the ride over the Cascades, sprawled 
over two seats in the smoking-car, lean 
ing against the valise. 

In Seattle he gained no more liberty 
than he had had in Spokane. He had 
purposed to open an account with each 
bank in the city, distributing his wealth 
widely in cautious amounts; and for 
two days he tried to carry out his plan. 
But his nervous legs simply would not 
carry him through the door of a bank. 
There was something too austere, too 
official, too all-knowing, about the very 
architecture of these financial institu 
tions, and there was no telling what 
complications, what questioning, awaited 



a man inside. 

A fear of being bereft of his wealth 
by more cunning thieves—and he ad 
mitted frankly now that there might he 
many such—began to obsess him, and 
kept him out of dance-hall, pool-room, 
gambling-house, and saloon. From any 
one who addressed even the most casual 
of sentences to him he fled headlong. 

On his first day in Seattle he bought a 
complete equipment of bright and gaudy 
clothes, but he wore them for only half 
an hour. He felt that they gave him 
an altogether too affluent appearance, 
and would certainly attract the attention 
of thieves in droves; so he put them 
away in his valise, and thereafter wore 
his old clothes. 

At night now he slept with the valise 
in bed beside him, one of his arms bent 
over it in a protecting embrace that was 
not unlike a bridegroom's, waking now 
and then with the fear that someone 
was tugging at it. And every night it 
was a different hotel. He changed his 
lodgings each day, afraid of the curi 
osity his habit of always carrying the 
valise might arouse if he stayed too 
long in any one hotel. 

Such intelligence as he was ordinarily 
in possession of was by this time com 
pletely submerged beneath the panic in 
which he lived. He went aimlessly about 
the city, a shabby man with the look of 
a harried rabbit in his furtive eyes, des 
tinationless, without purpose, fdled with 
forebodings that were now powerless 
except to deepen the torper in his head. 
A senseless routine filled his days. At 
eight or eight-thirty in the morning he 
would leave the hotel where he had 
slept, eat his breakfast at a nearby 
lunch-room, and then walk — down 
Second to Yessler Way, to Fourth, to 
Pike—or perhaps as far as Stewart— 
to Second, to Yessler Way, to Fourth. 

- Sometimes he would desert his 
beat to sit for an hour or more on one 
of the green iron benches around the 



totem in Pioneer Square, staring va 
cantly at the street, his valise either at 
his side or beneath his feet. Presently, 
goaded by an obscure disquietude, he 
would get up abruptly and go back to 
his promenade along Yessler Way to 
Fourth, to Pike, to Second, to Yessler 
Way, to . When he thought of 
food he ate meagerly at the nearest res¬ 
taurant, but often he forgot to eat all 
day. 

His nights were more vivid; with 
darkness his brain shook off some of 
its numbness and become sensitive to 
pain. Lying in the dark, always in a 
strange room, he would be filled with 
wild fears whose anarchic chaos 
amounted to delirium. Only in his 
dreams did he see things clearly. His 
brief and widely spaced naps brought 
him distinct, sharply etched pictures in 
which invariably he was robbed of his 
money, usually to the accompaniment of 
physical violence in its most unlovely 
forms. 

The end was inevitable. In a larger 
city Joe Shupe might have gone on until 
his mentality had wasted away entirely 
and he collapsed. But Seattle is not 
large enough to smother the identities 
of its inhabitants: strangers' faces be 
come familiar: one becomes accustomed 
to meeting the man in the brown derby 
somewhere in the vicinity of the post 
office, and the red-haired girl with the 
grapes on her hat somewhere along Pine 
Street between noon and one o'clock; 
and looks for the slim youth with the 
remarkable moustache, expecting to 
pass him on the street at least twice 
during the course of the day. And so 
it was that two Prohibition enforcement 
officers came to recognize Joe Shupe 
and his battered valise and his air of 
dazed fear. 

They didn't take him very seriously 
at first, until, quite by accident, they 
grew aware of his custom of changing 
his address each night. Then one day, 



when they had nothing special on hand 
and when the memory of reprimands 
they had received from their superiors 
for not frequently enough “showing re 
suits” was fresh, they met Joe on the 
street. For two hours they shadowed 
him—up Fourth to Pike, to Second, to 
Yessler Way. . . . On the third round 
trip confusion and chagrin sent the offi 
cers to accost Joe. 

“I ain't done nothing!” Joe told them, 
hugging the valise to his wasted body 
with both arms. “You leave me be!” 

One of the officers said something 
that Joe did not understand—he was 
beyond comprehending anything by 
now—but tears came from his red 
rimmed eyes and ran down the hollows 
of his cheeks. 

“You leave me bel” he repeated. 

Then, still clasping the valise to his 
bosom, he turned and ran down the 
street. The officers easily overtook him. 
Joe Shupe's story of how he had 
come into possession of the stolen 
quarter-million was received by every 
one—police, press and public—with a 
great deal of merriment. But, now that 
the responsibility for the money's safety 
rested with the Seattle police, he slept 
soundly that night, as well as those that 
followed; and when he appeared in the 
courtroom in Spokane two weeks later, 
to plead futilely that he was not one of 
the men who had held up the Fourth 
National Bank's automobile, he was his 
normal self again, both physically and 
mentally. 


THE LITERARY SPOTLIGHT 

The Bookman: A Review of Books and Life ..., Volume 54 1923 
IV: EDNA FERBER 


AT one time, Edna Ferber was in the gravest danger of letting her cleverness run away with her. It 
might have been her artistic undoing. She would start a short story so brilliantly that one gasped, fearful 
for the climax of anything so sparklingly begun. But she got over that, and she got over the 0. Henry 





influence. There may be many who will contradict this; certainly there is justification for the opinion 
that she was an imitator. But she has learned to write her stories backward. She once told an editor who 
had praised a certain piece of work of hers, that she was certain it was going to turn out a good story 
because she was able to put down the last sentence before she wrote the first. 

I imagine she writes all her stories that way. Turn to "The Maternal Feminine" in her last collection. I 
would wager anything that the process she employed was the one I have uncovered. But don't spoil a 
great short story by reading it backward! Then look up "The Gay Old Dog", if you are a man, and 
wince at the knowledge Edna Ferber has of the male species. How has she learned so much about us? 
What divination is hers, that she can read the man heart so clearly, understand the loneliness of the old 
bachelor, the while she also reveals the truth about the unmarried woman in one piercing sentence? It is 
little short of genius to put these things on paper. If Emma McChesney leaped 

from the page, and grasped your hand, and lived at your house all the while you read of her, there are 
likewise dozens of Miss Ferber's characters since those happy days who will always hold a place in 
your fiction friendships. 

Edna Ferber came from a small town. She worked on newspapers in small towns in the middle west; 
and she has absorbed the people of small towns as few writers since George Ade have done. Indeed, 
she seems to me quite as important as that great philosopher-humorist, even though she lacks his 
profound observation. 

It is but ten years now since her first short story appeared in "Everybody's Magazine"—one of the best 
bits of character drawing she has ever done, by the way. It was called "The Homely Heroine", and I 
think it runs to not over 2,300 words. For it she received the munificent sum of $62.50. She was tickled 
to death—particularly with the extra fifty cents. She had broken in. The little Kalamazoo girl had 
arrived. What matter that the check was small? She’d show’em! 

Those who imagine editors are always trying to find ways of keeping young authors in their place, 
should note what followed in the case of the utterly unknown Edna Ferber. People talked of that yam. It 
was passed around in editorial offices, spoken of as the most promising short story since O. Henry's 
earliest work. There was a mad rush to get Miss Ferber's 

next product. I think importunate telegrams were sent to her. But her head was not turned. She was too 
wise, too poised, too sensible, even at that early age. You see, when you have knocked about on 
newspapers in Appleton, Wisconsin, in Milwaukee and Chicago, you take flattery lightly. There are 
bound to be bumps ahead, for all the momentary clear sailing. But Edna Ferber was not a flash in the 
pan. Her next story was equally good; and "The American Magazine" got hold of her—one of the 
editors went west to call upon her, to see who she was, find out what she looked like, after the manner 
of the modern progressive hunter after fiction. He found a slip of a girl, alert, with brown eyes that 
glowed like live coals, an abundance of black hair which she slashed right back from a well molded 
forehead, and a skin like velvet on which cream has been poured. He heard a vibrant voice, that uttered 
terse, sharp sentences. Sometimes they were too sharp and terse; for Miss Ferber likes her own way, 
deny it as she will, and never hesitates to say just what she thinks, regardless of whether or not it is 
wise to do so. Here was a keenness of mind that was refreshing. Edna Ferber exuded health and energy; 
her answers were apropos, discriminating, final. There was little pose about her. She was just a normal 
girl with a wild ambition—though she confessed even then that she would rather be an actress than an 
author. I have seen her give an imitation of Bernhardt that was uncanny—she can even look like the 
great French tragedienne by the simple process of putting a feather boa around her neck and pulling her 
hair over her eyes, from which the glasses have been removed. 



But the stage was not for her. She took to the pen—or the typewriter, as they all do nowadays—as a 
Salvation Army lassie to a tambourine; and she sailed in bravely and wrote a novel. It was called 
"Dawn O'Hara". Miss Ferber herself would tell you not to read it now, she has gone so far beyond it. It 
was crude and forced and jerky. She was, in those days, essentially a worker in miniatures, and after the 
near-failure of this maiden effort, she was wise enough to revert to the writing of brief short stories on 
the order of "The Homely Heroine". They seemed to flow from her pen— typewriter, I mean; but they 
didn't do anything of the sort. They were the result of most assiduous work. She plugs away every 
morning of her life, whether she feels like it or not. When she is living in New York, at an uptown 
hotel, she hurries out before breakfast and gets a brisk walk around the Reservoir in Central Park, to 
freshen her brain, and think over what she shall do that day. When she is in Chicago, it is the shore of 
Lake Michigan that feels the patter of her rapid feet as she takes a constitutional around Jackson Park. 
She divides her time now between these two great cities, and has never been able to say which she likes 
the better. 

Though she lives in hotels, with her mother, she is the most domestic person you can imagine, and she 
almost resents the prepared food she eats. For she loves to cook, and knows all sorts of tempting 
recipes. But she says she and her mother cannot be bothered with servant problems; and so they go on 
living at comfortable apartment hotels, free to come and go as they wish. 

For Miss Ferber likes to travel; but she doesn't like to pack her bags without an object in view. 
Therefore, whenever she decides that she wants a trip to the coast, she arranges a neat little reading tour 
for herself. In this way she appeases that never dormant desire to express herself histrionically. And 
how she does read her own stories! Women's clubs who have been lucky enough to capture her, have 
always felt more than rewarded. She knows "The Gay Old Dog" practically by heart. She merely puts 
the book on a table near her, as an orator places his notes by his plate for occasional reference, and then 
plunges into the story, like the true artiste she is, and gets her effects through dramatic pauses which 
many a professional actress might do well to study and emulate. She can imitate almost any dialect; and 
shop girl slang is heaven to her. I really think that the stage lost a great character actress when literature 
claimed Edna Ferber. 

After the immense vogue of the McChesney stories, it was inevitable that they would be dramatized. 
George V. Hobart collaborated with their creator; and Ethel Barrymore played the leading role for two 
years, with enormous success. Since then, Miss Ferber has written but one play, and that again in 
collaboration. Newman Levy and she got an idea-of-the-moment in the small salaries paid to college 
professors in American universities; under the title of "$ 1,200 a Year" they tore off a comedy that was 
tried out and came to grief on the road; but it lives within the pages of a volume, and is well worth 
looking up. Parts of it are astonishingly clever. I think the trouble with it was that too few people, 
immersed as they all were in their own tragic financial difficulties, gave a hang what salaries college 
professors were paid. It is not what might be called a burning question. And it was not an altogether 
actable play. Maybe it was written too hastily. It is curious how many fiction writers think that a play is 
an easy method of expression. 

There are those who abominate Miss Ferber's cpcjcsjirenesj A .her too-scintillating phrases, 
hermeasured detenm-_ nation always to be apt and smart. I can see perfectly how certain of her stories 
would grate on certain people; but beyond that surface glitter and shine there is always, to me at least, a 
realization of her understanding of, and sympathy for, the plain folk she writes about. She loves 
humanity, and is unafraid to reveal her love. A waiter, a manicure, a tired Cook's tourist, an ex-convict, 
a seamstress, a milliner—all these claim her heart; and she can put them on paper in blinding, vivid 



paragraphs, and cause you to exclaim, "Why, I know a person just like that!" Sometimes she is too 
photographic; and then again often she slurs over some character in whom you have become greatly 
interested. For some reason he or she has not held Miss Ferber, and so it's out of the story for that 
unfortunate. I am thinking particularly of the poet, in "The Girls". There was not nearly enough of him. 

And speaking of that flaming novel of Chicago, how Miss Ferber must be chuckling at those critics of 
hers who Jhave A insistently reiterated that jihe walTnoTTHg enough to A wrTteTanything sustained. Oh 
yes, they were prompt to praise "her collections under such titles as "Buttered Side Down", "Flalf 
Portions", "Roast Beef Medium", and "Personality Plus"—a goodly showing, when you come to think 
of it, even though the titles might be found fault with by the discriminating and oversensitive. Is there a 
little cheapness in such names of books? I have heard critics deplore her tendency to be downright 
common. She has played to the gallery, they contend; she is too fond of the newspaper method, too 
anxious to seem to know it all. "She's fresh",—and I use the word in its double sense,—was the way 
one critic put it. All her books have gone into several editions, and there is no doubt that Miss Ferber 
could go on indefinitely reaching a loyal public through her short stories alone. But she is not content 
to remain in a groove. "The Girls" formed in her active brain as a cameo; but it got away from her, 
swept her off her feet after she began it, and she found page after page rustling from her machine. Then 
one day, having shut off the telephone for weeks, she discovered on her desk a full-fledged novel, 
which "The Woman’s Home Companion" wanted as a serial, at a most gratifying price. And now the 
astute reviewers of the land are hailing it as one of the finest novels of the year—Heywood Broun, F. P. 
A., Percy Hammond, and a host of others are loud in their praise of it. It is so far ahead of "Fanny 
Herself that one wonders where Miss Ferber will go in the next ten years. If she can travel that fast, 
there's no telling what broad highway she may take. For her art has ripened; and in depicting the 
manless household of the Thrift girls, on Chicago's South Side, she has torn down not only one wall, 
but all four, and allowed the whole world not to peep but to see openly those three generations of 
lonely women. The story mounts with every chapter; and Miss Ferber's clean-cut style, held beautifully 
in check, exactly suits the material at her hand. She pounds in her effects, makes these "girls" walk 
down the streets with you, turn windy corners with you; and she causes the old Chicago to pass in a 
panorama before your eyes. The scene wherein the soldiers of the Civil War march away from the Lake 
City is tremendous—a whirlwind of action. And all the threads are finally gathered up—as the critics 
all said a mere short story writer couldn't gather them. They are not only gathered, they are tied in a 
deft knot, and one is left with a feeling of complete satisfaction. It is Miss Ferber's triumph that she has 
accomplished this tour de force. Yet was it artistic to cover so long a period of time in so short a 
compass? There are moments in "The Girls" when you feel the nervous desire of the short story writer 
to whittle to the bone. It might have been a greater book if she had expanded more, and compressed 
with less anxiety. 

Edna Ferber is known for her reliability in her dealings with editors. If she is asked to finish a certain 
piece of work by four o'clock on a Tuesday afternoon, at four o’clock on the Tuesday afternoon the 
completed product is on the editorial desk. She says it is just as easy to be businesslike as not. Her 
newspaper training, no doubt. Her letters accompanying her manuscripts are often as clever as the 
manuscripts themselves. Her abrupt beginnings and endings are a joy. There’s never a wasted word. 

She motors in Chicago as if she had done it all her life—loops around the puzzling Loop with ease and 
grace; and her passenger doesn't even hold his breath when she swings into throbbing Michigan Avenue 
and darts out to the South Side, or over toward Evanston. 

Like all successful authors, Miss Ferber has had innumerable offers to write directly for the screen. 
What captions she could do! She spent a few months in Hollywood, wrote a fine article about her 



impressions of that mad little colony, and incidentally sold the motion picture rights to two or three of 
her books. But her mother was almost killed in a motor accident on one of the boulevards, and they 
experienced a definite trembling of the earth; and altogether Miss Ferber felt she would be more at 
home in the middle west; so they packed up and shipped back to Chicago. She says, very wisely, that if 
any of her material is suitable for screen production, there it is to purchase; but she hasn't the time nor 
the inclination to spend her energy on scenarios. It is the right attitude to take; when every author 
realizes that it is foolish to try to serve two masters, both books and motion pictures will be all the 
better. Miss Ferber has many friends. I heard her say, with her usual frankness, to a good-looking 
young man, "You're handsome, yes—but you're stupid." Afterward he told me that he was afraid of her, 
but found such candor refreshing. She will dance, when she is seeking copy, in the lowest of Chicago 
"dives", with Carl Sandburg or Ben Hecht or Harry Hansen or young Gene Markey; and the next 
evening she will be at the smartest dinner, talking brilliantly 

with these same men, enjoying each party with equal gusto. She likes Fanny Butcher's Book Shop, and 
all the people in it; and when she comes east she hobnobs with Franklin P. Adams, William Gillette, 
Rutger Jewett, Albert A. Boyden (when he isn't in Poland), Julian Street, Charles Hanson Towne, 
Alexander Woollcott, and many others who make New York the shining spot it is. But much as she 
cares for social life, she cares more for good honest hard work. That is why she is one of the highest 
priced short story writers in the whole country today. She refuses to produce too much, believing that 
the best one is capable of cannot be written hastily to meet the needs of waiting markets. I know of one 
editor who, eager for her work, left a signed blank contract with her. She had but to fill in the figures 
and return it to him. She confesses that the temptation was great; but she did not feel that she could do 
her best under such conditions and so the contract went back— unsigned by her. 

Do you get a picture of Edna Ferber from that little story? 


CALLIMACHUS 

The Plays of Roswitha (1923) 

by Hrotsvitha, translated by Christabel Gertrude Marshall 


ARGUMENT 

The resurrection of Drusiana and Callimachus. 

Callimachus cherishes a guilty passion for Drusiana, not only while she is alive but after she has died in 
the Lord. He dies from the bite of a serpent, but, thanks to the prayers of Saint John the Apostle, he is 
restored to life, together with Drusiana, and is born again in Christ. 

CHARACTERS 

CALLIMACHUS. 

FRIENDS TO CALLIMACHUS. 

DRUSIANA. 

ANDRONICUS. 

FORTUNATUS. 





THE APOSTLE JOHN. 


CALLIMACHUS 

SCENE I 

CALLIMACHUS. My friends, a word with you. 

LRIENDS. We are at your service as long as you please. 

CALLIMACHUS. I should prefer to speak with you apart from the crowd. 

LRIENDS. What pleases you, pleases us. 

CALLIMACHUS. Then we will go to some quieter place where no one will interrupt us. 

LRIENDS. Just as you like. 

SCENE II 

CALLIMACHUS. Lor a long time now I have been in great trouble. I hope that by confiding in you I 
shall find relief. 

LRIENDS. When a man tells his friends of his sufferings it is only fair that they should try to share 
them. 

CALLIMACHUS. I would to heaven that you could lighten this load upon my heart! 

LRIENDS. Well, tell us precisely what is wrong. We will grieve with you, if we must. If not, we can do 
our best to distract your mind. 

CALLIMACHUS. I love- 

LRIENDS. What do you love? 

CALLIMACHUS. A thing of beauty, a thing of grace! 

LRIENDS. That is too vague! How can we tell from this what is the object of your love? 
CALLIMACHUS. Woman. 

LRIENDS. Ah, now you say "woman" we all understand! 

CALLIMACHUS. By woman, I mean a woman. 

LRIENDS. Clearer still! But it is impossible to give an opinion on a subject until the subject is defined. 
So name the woman. 



CALLIMACHUS. Drusiana. 


FRIENDS. What? The wife of Prince Andronicus? 

CALLIMACHUS. Yes. 

FRIENDS. Nothing can come of that. She has been baptized. 

CALLIMACHUS. What do I care, if I can win her love? 

FRIENDS. You cannot. 

CALLIMACHUS. What makes you say so? 

FRIENDS. You are crying for the moon. 

CALLIMACHUS. Am I the first to do so? Have I not the example of many others to encourage me? 

FRIENDS. Now listen. This woman you sigh for is a follower of the holy Apostle John, and has 
devoted herself entirely to God. They say she will not even go to the bed of Andronicus although he is 
a devout Christian. Is it likely that she will listen to you? 

CALLIMACHUS. I came to you for consolation, and instead you drive me to despair! 

FRIENDS. We should be poor friends if we consoled and flattered you at the expense of the truth. 

CALLIMACHUS. Since you refuse to advise me, I will go to her and pour out my soul in words that 
would melt a heart of stone! 

FRIENDS. Fool! it is hopeless! 

CALLIMACHUS. I defy the stars! 

FRIENDS. We shall see. 

SCENE III 

CALLIMACHUS. Drusiana, listen to me! Drusiana, my deepest heart's love! 

DRUSIANA. Your words amaze me, Callimachus. What can you want of me? 

CALLIMACHUS. You are amazed? 

DRUSIANA. I am astounded. 


CALLIMACHUS. First I want to speak of love! 



DRUSIANA. Love! What love? 


CALLIMACHUS. That love with which I love you above all created things. 

DRUSIANA. Why should you love me? You are not of my kin. There is no legal bond between us. 
CALLIMACHUS. It is your beauty. 

DRUSIANA. My beauty? 

CALLIMACHUS. Yes. 

DRUSIANA. What is my beauty to you? 

CALLIMACHUS. But little now—it is that which tortures me—but I hope that it may be much before 
long. 

DRUSIANA. Not a word more. Leave me at once, for it is a sin to listen to you now that I understand 
your devilish meaning. 

CALLIMACHUS. My Drusiana, do not kill me with your looks. Do not drive away one who worships 
you, but give back love for love. 

DRUSIANA. Wicked, insidious words! They fall on deaf ears. Your love disgusts me. Understand I 
despise you! 

CALLIMACHUS. You cannot make me angry, because I know that you would own my passion moves 
you if you were not ashamed. 

DRUSIANA. It moves me to indignation, nothing else. 

CALLIMACHUS. That feeling will not last. 

DRUSIANA. I shall not change, be sure of that. 

CALLIMACHUS. I would not be too sure. 

DRUSIANA. You frantic, foolish man! Do not deceive yourself! Why delude yourself with vain hopes? 
What madness leads you to think that I shall yield? I have renounced even what is lawful—my 
husband's bed! 

CALLIMACHUS. I call heaven and earth to witness that if you do not yield I will never rest from the 
fight for you. I will be as cunning as the serpent. I will use all my skill and strength to trap you. 


SCENE IV 

DRUSIANA. O Lord Jesus, what use is my vow of chastity? My beauty has all the same made this man 
love me. Pity my fears, O Lord. Pity the grief which has seized me. I know not what to do. If I tell 



anyone what has happened, there will be disorder in the city on my account; if I keep silence, only Thy 
grace can protect me from falling into the net spread for me. O Christ, take me to Thyself. Let me die 
swiftly. Save me from being the ruin of a soul! 

ANDRONICUS. Drusiana, Drusiana! Christ, what blow has fallen on me! Drusiana is dead. Run one of 
you and fetch the holy man John. 


SCENE V 

JOHN. Why do you weep, my son? 

ANDRONICUS. Oh, horrible! O Lord, that life should suddenly become so hateful! 

JOHN. What troubles you? 

ANDRONICUS. Drusiana, your disciple, Drusiana— 

JOHN. She has passed from the sight of men? 

ANDRONICUS. Yes. And I am desolate. 

JOHN. It is not right to mourn so bitterly for those whose souls we know rejoice in peace. 

ANDRONICUS. God knows I do not doubt that her soul is in eternal joy, and that her incorrupt body 
will rise again. What grieves me so sorely is that in my presence just now she prayed for death. She 
begged she might die. 

JOHN. You know her reason? 

ANDRONICUS. I know it, and will tell you when I am less sick with grief. 

JOHN. Come. We must celebrate the funeral rites with proper ceremony. 

ANDRONICUS. There is a marble tomb near here in which the body shall be laid, and our steward 
Fortunatus shall guard her grave. 

JOHN. It is right that she should be interred with honour. God rest her soul in peace. 


SCENE VI 

CALLIMACHUS. Fortunatus, Fortunatus, what is to become of me? Death itself cannot quench my 
love for Drusiana! 

FORTUNATUS. Poor wretch! 


CALLIMACHUS. I shall die if you do not help me. 



FORTUNATUS. How can I help you? 

CALLIMACHUS. In this. You can let me look on her, dead. 

FORTUNATUS. Up to now the body is sound and whole, I reckon because it was not wasted with 
disease. As you know she was taken in a moment by a fever. 

CALLIMACHUS. Oh, how happy I should be if I might see for myself. 

FORTUNATUS. If you are willing to pay me well, you can do what you like. 

CALLIMACHUS. Here, take all I have with me, and be sure that I will give you more, much more, 
later. 

FORTUNATUS. Quick, then! We'll go to the tomb. 

CALLIMACHUS. You cannot go quickly enough for me. 


SCENE VII 

FORTUNATUS. There lies the body. The face is not like the face of a corpse. The limbs show no sign 
of decay. You can take her to your heart. 

CALLIMACHUS. O Drusiana, Drusiana, I worshipped you with my whole soul! I yearned from my 
very bowels to embrace you! And you repulsed me, and thwarted my desire. Now you are in my power, 
now I can wound you with my kisses, and pour out my love on you. 

FORTUNATUS. Take care! A monstrous serpent! It is coming towards us! 

CALLIMACHUS. A curse on me! And on you, Fortunatus, who led me on and urged me to this infamy. 
Wretch, may you die from the serpent's bite! Terror and remorse are killing me. 

SCENE VIII 

JOHN. Come, Andronicus, let us go to Drusiana's tomb, and commend her soul to Christ in prayer. 
ANDRONICUS. It is like your holiness not to forget one who trusted in you. 

JOHN. Behold! The invisible God appears to us, made visible in the form of a beautiful youth. 
ANDRONICUS (To the Spectators). Tremble.[l] 

JOHN. Lord Jesus, why hast Thou deigned to manifest Thyself to Thy servants in this place? 

GOD. To raise Drusiana from the dead, and with her him who lies outside her tomb, have I come, that 
in them My Name may be glorified. 


ANDRONICUS. How swiftly He was caught up again into heaven! 



JOHN. I cannot altogether understand what this means. 

ANDRONICUS. Let us go on to the tomb. It may be that there what is now obscure will become clear. 


SCENE IX 

JOHN. In Christ's name, what miracle is this? The sepulchre is open, and Drusiana's body has been cast 
forth. And near it lie two other corpses enlaced in a serpent's coils. 

ANDRONICUS. I begin to understand. This is Callimachus, who while he lived was consumed with an 
unholy passion for Drusiana. It troubled her greatly and her distress brought on a fever. She prayed that 
she might die. 

JOHN. Such was her love of chastity. 

ANDRONICUS. After her death the wretched man, crazed with love, and stung by the defeat of his 
wicked plan, was still more inflamed by desire. 

JOHN. Pitiable creature! 

ANDRONICUS. I have no doubt that he bribed this unworthy servant to give him the opportunity for 
committing a detestable crime. 

JOHN. It is not to be believed! 

ANDRONICUS. But death struck both of them down before the deed was accomplished. 

JOHN. They met their deserts. 

ANDRONICUS. What astonishes me most is that the Divine Voice should have promised the 
resurrection of him who planned the crime, and not of him who was only an accomplice. Maybe it is 
because the one, blinded by the passion of the flesh, knew not what he did, while the other sinned of 
deliberate malice. 

JOHN. With what wonderful exactness the Supreme Judge examines the deeds of men! How even the 
scales in which He weighs the merits of each individual man! None can understand, none explain. 
Human wisdom cannot grasp the subtlety of the divine judgment. 

ANDRONICUS. So we should be content to marvel at it, as it is not in our power to attain a precise 
knowledge of the causes of things. 

JOHN. Often the sequel teaches us to understand better. 

ANDRONICUS. Then, blessed John, do now what you were told to do. Raise Callimachus to life, and 
the knot of our perplexity may be untied. 

JOHN. First I must invoke the name of Christ to drive away the serpent. Then Callimachus shall be 



raised. 


ANDRONICUS. You are right; else the venom of the creature might do him fresh injury. 

JOHN. Hence, savage monster! Away from this man, for now he is to serve Christ. 

ANDRONICUS. Although the beast has no reason, it heeds your command. 

JOHN. Not through my power, but through Christ's, it obeys me. 

ANDRONICUS. Look! As swift as thought it has vanished! 

JOHN. O God, the world cannot contain nor the mind of man comprehend the wonders of Thy 
incalculable unity, Thou Who alone art what Thou art! O Thou Who by mingling different elements 
canst create man, and by separating those elements again canst dissolve him, grant that the spirit and 
the body of this Callimachus may be joined once more, and that he may rise again wholly as he was, so 
that all looking on him may praise Thee, Who alone canst work miracles! 

ANDRONICUS. Look! The breath of life stirs in him again, but he does not move. 

JOHN. Calhmachus! In the name of Christ, arise, and confess your sin! Do not keep back the smallest 
grain of the truth. 

CALLIMACHUS. I cannot deny that I came here for an evil purpose, but the pangs of love consumed 
me. I was beside myself. 

JOHN. What mad folly possessed you? That you should dare think of such a shameful outrage to the 
chaste dead! 

CALLIMACHUS. Yes, I was mad; but this knave Fortunatus led me on. 

JOHN. And now, most miserable man, confess! Were you so vile as to do what you desired? 
CALLIMACHUS. No! I could think of it, but I could not do it. 

JOHN. What prevented you? 

CALLIMACHUS. I had hardly touched the lifeless body—I had hardly drawn aside the shroud, when 
that fellow there, who has been the spark to my fire, died from the serpent's poison. 

ANDRONICUS. A good riddance! 

CALLIMACHUS. At the same moment there appeared to me a young man, beautiful yet terrible, who 
reverently covered the corpse again. From his flaming face and breast burning coals flew out, and one 
of them, falling on me, touched my face. I heard a voice say, "Callimachus, die to live!" It was then I 
breathed my last. 

JOHN. Oh, heavenly grace! God delights not in the damnation of the wicked. 



CALLIMACHUS. You have heard the dreadful tale of my temptation. I beg you not to delay the 
merciful remedy. 

JOHN. I will not delay it. 

CALLIMACHUS. I am overwhelmed by the thought of my abominable crime. I repent with my whole 
heart, and bewail my sin. 

JOHN. That is but right, for a great fault must be atoned for by a great repentance. 

CALLIMACHUS. Oh, if I could lay bare my heart and show you the bitter anguish I suffer, you would 
pity me! 

JOHN. Not so. Rather does your suffering fill me with joy, for I know that it will be your salvation. 
CALLIMACHUS. I loathe the delights of the flesh, and all the sins of my past life. 

JOHN. That is well. 

CALLIMACHUS. I truly repent my foul deed. 

JOHN. Again that is well. 

CALLIMACHUS. I am filled with such remorse that I have no desire to live unless I can be born again 
in Christ and changed. 

JOHN. I do not doubt that heavenly grace is at work in you. 

CALLIMACHUS. Oh, hasten then to help a man in dire need! Give me some comfort! Help me to 
throw off the grief which crushes me! Show me how a Pagan may change into a Christian, a fornicator 
into a chaste man! Oh, set my feet on the way of truth! Teach me to live mindful of the divine 
promises! 

JOHN. Now blessed be the only Son of God, Who made Himself partaker of our frailty, and showed 
you mercy, my son Callimachus, by striking you down with the death which has brought you to the true 
life. So has He saved the creature He made in His own image from the death of the soul. 

ANDRONICUS. Most strange, most wonderful miracle! 

JOHN. O Christ, redemption of the world, and sinners' atonement, I have no words to praise Thee! The 
sweetness of Thy compassion amazes me. Now Thou dost win the sinner with gentleness, now Thou 
dost chastise him with just severity, and callest on him to do penance. 

ANDRONICUS. Glory to His divine goodness! 

JOHN. Who would have presumed to hope that a man like this, intent on a wicked deed when death 
overtook him, would be raised to life again, and given the chance of making reparation! Blessed be Thy 
name for ever and ever, O Thou Who alone canst do these wondrous things! 



ANDRONICUS. Holy John, give me some comfort too. The love I bear my dead wife will not let me 
rest until I have seen her also called back from the dead. 

JOHN. Drusiana, our Lord Jesus Christ calls you back to life! 

DRUSIANA. Glory and praise to Thee, O Lord, Who hast made me live again! 

CALLIMACHUS. Thanks be to that merciful power, my Drusiana, through which you, who left this 
life in such sorrow, rise again in joy! 

DRUSIANA. Venerable father John, you have restored to life Callimachus, who loved me sinfully. 
Should you not also raise from the dead the man who betrayed my buried body? 

CALLIMACHUS. Apostle of Christ, do not believe it! Will you release from the fetters of death this 
evil creature, this traitor, who led me away and persuaded me to venture on that horrible deed? 

JOHN. You should not wish to deprive him of divine mercy, my son. 

CALLIMACHUS. He tried to ruin me! He is not worthy of resurrection! 

JOHN. We are taught by our faith that man must forgive his fellow-man if he would be forgiven by 
God. 

ANDRONICUS. That is true. 

JOHN. Remember that when the only Son of God, the Virgin's first-born, the one man born without a 
stain, came into this world, He found us all bowed under the heavy weight of sin. 

ANDRONICUS. True again. 

JOHN. And though not one of us was guildess, He deprived no one of His mercy, but offered Himself 
for all, and for all laid down His life in love. 

ANDRONICUS. Had the Innocent One not been slain, none of us would have been saved. 

JOHN. He cannot rejoice in the damnation of those whom He bought with His blood. 

ANDRONICUS. To Him be praise! 

JOHN. This is why we must not grudge the grace of God to anyone. It is no merit of ours if it abounds 
in ourselves. 

CALLIMACHUS. Your rebuke makes me ashamed. 

JOHN. Yet it is not for me to oppose you. Drusiana, inspired by God Himself shall raise this man. 

DRUSIANA. Divine Essence without material form, Who hast made man in Thine own image and 
breathed into this clay the spirit of life, bring back the vital heat to the body of Fortunatus, that our 
triple resurrection may glorify the adorable Trinity. 



JOHN. Amen. 


DRUSIANA. Fortunatus, awake, and in the name of Christ burst the bonds of death. 

FORTUNATUS. Who wakes me? Who takes my hand? Who calls me back to life? 

JOHN. Drusiana. 

FORTUNATUS. How can that be? Only a few days since she died. 

JOHN. Yes, but now, through the power of Christ, she lives again. 

FORTUNATUS. And is that Callimachus who stands there? By his sober and pious look one would 
think he is no longer dying of love for his Drusiana! 

JOHN. All that is changed. Now he loves and serves Christ. 

FORTUNATUS. No! 

JOHN. It is true. 

FORTUNATUS. If it is as you say, if Drusiana has restored me to life and Callimachus believes in 
Christ, I reject life and choose death. I would rather not exist than see them swelling with grace and 
virtue! 

JOHN. Oh, incredible envy of the devil! Oh, malice of the old serpent, who since he made our first 
parents taste death has never ceased to writhe at the glory of the righteous! Oh, Fortunatus, brimful of 
Satan's bitter gall, how much do you resemble the rotten tree that, bearing only bad fruit, must be cut 
down and cast into the fire! To the fire you must go, where, deprived of the society of those who fear 
God, you will be tormented without respite for ever. 

ANDRONICUS. Look! Oh, look! His wounds have opened again. He has been taken at his word. He is 
dying. 

JOHN. Let him die and go down to hell, who through envious spite rejected the gift of life. 
ANDRONICUS. A terrible fate. 

JOHN. Nothing is more terrible than envy, nothing more evil than pride. 

ANDRONICUS. Both are vile. 

JOHN. The man who is the victim of one is the victim of the other, for they have no separate existence. 
ANDRONICUS. Please explain. 

JOHN. The proud are envious, and the envious are proud. A jealous man cannot endure to hear others 
praised, and seeks to belittle those who are more perfect. He disdains to take a lower place, and 



arrogantly seeks to be put above his equals. 
ANDRONICUS. That is clear. 


JOHN. This wretched man's pride was wounded. He could not endure the humiliation of recognizing 
his inferiority to these two in whom he could not deny God had made more grace to shine. 

ANDRONICUS. I understand now why his resurrection was not spoken of. It was known he would die 
again. 

JOHN. He deserved to die twice, for to his crime of profaning the sacred grave entrusted to him, he 
added hatred and envy of those who had been restored to life. 

ANDRONICUS. The wretched creature is dead now. 

JOHN. Come, let us go—Satan must have his own. This day shall be kept as a festival in thanksgiving 
for the wonderful conversion of Callimachus. Men shall long speak of it, and of his resurrection from 
the dead, and of Drusiana, on whom his love brought misery. Let us give thanks to God, that just and 
penetrating Judge Who alone can search the heart and reins and reward or punish fairly. To Him alone 
be honour, strength, glory, praise, and blessing, world without end. Amen. 

This admonition to "spectators" is in the MS. and seems inexplicable if Roswitha wrote her plays to be 
read, not performed. 
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TALES WITH A STING 

THE GREY CELLS OF M. POIROT. 

By AGATHA CHRISTIE, Author of "The Mysterious Affair at Styles," and "The Secret Adversary." 
THE KIDNAPPED PRIME MINISTER. 

I. 

NOW that war and the problems of war are things of the past, I think I may safely venture to reveal to 
the world the part which my friend Poirot played in a moment of national crisis. The secret has been 
well guarded. Not a whisper of it reached the Press. But now that the need for secrecy has gone by, I 
feel it is only just that England should know the debt it owes to my quaint little friend, whose 
marvellous brain so ably averted a great catastrophe. 





One evening after dinner—I will not particularise the date; it suffices to say that it was at the time when 
"Peace by negotiation" was the parrot-cry of England's enemies—my friend and I were sitting in his 
rooms. After being invalided out of the Army I had been given a recruiting job, and it had become my 
custom to drop in on Poirot in the evenings after dinner and talk with him of any cases of interest that 
he might have on hand. 

I was attempting to discuss with him the sensational news of that day—no less than an attempted 
assassination of Mr. David MacAdam, England's Prime Minister. The account in the papers had 
evidently been carefully censored. No details were given, save that the Prime Minister had had a 
marvellous escape, the bullet just grazing his cheek. 

I considered that our police must have been shamefully careless for such an outrage to be possible. I 
could well understand that the German agents in England would be willing to risk much for such an 
achievement. "Fighting Mac," as his own party had nicknamed him, had strenuously and unequivocally 
combated the Pacifist influence which was becoming so prevalent. 

Tie was more than England's Prime Minister—he was England; and to have removed him from his 
sphere of influence would have been a crushing and paralysing blow to Britain. 

Poirot was busy mopping a grey suit with a minute sponge. Never was there a dandy such as Hercule 
Poirot. Neatness and order were his passion. Now, with the odour of benzine filling the air, he was 
quite unable to give me his full attention. 

"In a little minute I am with you, my friend. I have all but finished. The spot of grease—he is not good 
—I remove him—so!" He waved his sponge. 

I smiled as I lit another cigarette. 

"Anything interesting on?" I inquired, after a minute or two. 

"I assist a—how do you call it?—charlady to find her husband. A difficult affair, needing the tact. For I 
have a little idea that when he is found he will not be pleased. What would you? For my part, I 
sympathise with him. He was a man of discrimination to lose himself." 

I laughed. 

"At last! The spot of grease, he is gone! I am at your disposal." 

"I was asking you what you thought of this attempt to assassinate MacAdam?" 

"Enfantillage!" replied Poirot promptly. "One can hardly take it seriously. To fire with the rifle—never 
does it succeed. It is a device of the past." 

"It was very near succeeding this time," I reminded him. 

Poirot shook his head impatiently. He was about to reply when the landlady thrust her head round the 
door and informed him that there were two gentlemen below who wanted to see him. 



"They won't give their names, Sir, but they says as it's very important." 

"Let them mount," said Poirot, carefully folding his grey trousers. 

In a few minutes the two visitors were ushered in, and my heart gave a leap as in the foremost I 
recognised no less a personage than Lord Estair, Leader of the House of Commons; whilst his 
companion, Mr. Bernard Dodge, was also a member of the War Cabinet, and, as I knew, a close 
personal friend of the Prime Minister. 

"M. Poirot?" said Lord Estair interrogatively. My friend bowed. The great man looked at me and 
hesitated. "My business is private." 

"You may speak freely before Captain Hastings," said my friend, nodding to me to remain. "He has not 
all the gifts, no! But I answer for his discretion." 

Lord Estair still hesitated, but Mr. Dodge broke in abruptly. 

"Oh, come on—don't let's beat about the bush! As far as I can see, the whole of England will know the 
hole we’re in soon enough. Time's everything." 

"Pray be seated, Messieurs," said Poirot politely. "Will you take the big chair, milor?" 

Lord Estair started slightly. "You know me?" 

Poirot smiled. "Certainly. I read the little papers with the pictures. How should I not know you?" 

"M. Poirot, I have come to consult you upon a matter of the most vital urgency. I must ask for absolute 
secrecy." 

"You have the word of Hercule Poirot—I can say no more!" said my friend grandiloquently. 

"It concerns the Prime Minister. We are in grave trouble." 

"We're up a tree!" interposed Mr. Dodge. 

"The injury is serious, then?" I asked. 

"What injury?" 

"The bullet wound." 

"Oh, that!" cried Mr. Dodge contemptuously. "That's old history." 

"As my colleague says," continued Lord Estair, "that affair is over and done with. Luckily, it failed. I 
wish I could say as much for the second attempt." 

"There has been a second attempt, then?" 

"Yes, though not of the same nature. M. Poirot, the Prime Minister has disappeared." 



What? 


"He has been kidnapped!" 

"Impossible!" I cried, stupefied. Poirot threw a withering glance at me, which I knew enjoined me to 
keep my mouth shut. 

"Unfortunately, impossible as it seems, it is only too true," continued his Lordship. 

Poirot looked at Mr. Dodge. "You said just now, Monsieur, that time was everything. What did you 
mean by that?" 

The two men exchanged glances, and then Lord Estair said, "You have heard, M. Poirot, of the 
approaching Allied Conference?" 

My friend nodded. 

"For obvious reasons, no details have been given of when and where it is to take place. But, although it 
has been kept out of the newspapers, the date is, of course, widely known in diplomatic circles. The 
Conference is to be held to-morrow—Thursday—evening at Versailles. Now you perceive the terrible 
gravity of the situation. I will not conceal from you that the Prime Minister's presence at the 
Conference is a vital necessity. The Pacifist propaganda, started and maintained by the German agents 
in our midst, has been very active. It is the universal opinion that the turning point of the Conference 
will be the strong personality of the Prime Minister. His absence may have the most serious results— 
possibly a premature and disastrous peace. And we have no one who can be sent in his place. He alone 
can represent England." 

Poirot's face bad grown very grave. "Then you regard the kidnapping of the Prime Minister as a direct 
attempt to prevent his being present at the Conference?" 

"Most certainly I do. He was actually on his way to France at the time." 

"And the Conference is to be held?" 

"At nine o'clock to-morrow night." 

Poirot drew an enormous watch from his pocket. "It is now a quarter to nine." 

"Twenty-four hours," said Mr. Dodge thoughtfully. 

"And a quarter," amended Poirot. "Do not forget the quarter, Monsieur—it may come in useful. Now 
for the details—the abduction, did it take place in England or in France?" 

"In France. Mr. MacAdam crossed to France this morning. He was to stay to-night as the guest of the 
Commander-in-Chief, proceeding to-morrow to Paris. He was conveyed across the Channel by 
destroyer. At Boulogne he was met by a car from General Headquarters and one of the Commander-in- 
Chief s A.D.C.s." 



Eh bien? 


"Well, they started from Boulogne—but they never arrived." 

"What?" 

"M. Poirot, it was a bogus car and a bogus A.D.C. The real car was found in a side road, with the 
chauffeur and the A.D.C. neatly gagged and bound." 

"And the bogus car?" 

"Is still at large." 

Poirot made a gesture of impatience. "Incredible! Surely it cannot escape attention for long?" 

"So we thought. It seemed merely a question of searching thoroughly. That part of France is under 
Military Law. We were convinced that the car could not go long unnoticed. The French police, our own 
Scotland Yard men, and the Military are straining every nerve. It is, as you say, incredible—but nothing 
has been discovered!" 

At that moment a tap came at the door, and a young officer entered with a heavily sealed envelope 
which he handed to Lord Estair. 

"Just through from France, Sir. I brought it on here, as you directed." 

The Minister tore it open eagerly, and uttered an exclamation. The officer withdrew. 

"Here is news at last! This telegram has just been decoded. They have found the second car, also the 

secretary, Daniels, chloroformed, gagged, and bound, in an abandoned farm near C-. He 

remembers nothing, except something being pressed against his mouth and nose from behind, and 
struggling to free himself. The police are satisfied as to the genuineness of his statement." 

"And they have found nothing else?" 

"No." 

"Not the Prime Minister's dead body? Then there is hope. But it is strange. Why, after trying to shoot 
him this morning, are they now taking so much trouble to keep him alive?" 

Dodge shook his head. "One thing's quite certain. They're determined at all costs to prevent his 
attending the Conference." 

"If it is humanly possible, the Prime Minister shall be there. God grant it is not too late. Now, 
Messieurs, recount to me everything—from the beginning. I must know about this shooting affair as 
well." 

"Last night, the Prime Minister, accompanied by one of his secretaries, Captain Daniels-" 

"The same who accompanied him to France?" 



"Yes. As I was saying, they motored down to Windsor, where the Prime Minister was granted an 
Audience. Early this morning, he returned to town, and it was on the way that the attempted 
assassination took place." 

"One moment, if you please. Who is this Captain Daniels? You have his dossier?" 

Lord Estair smiled. "I thought you would ask me that. We do not know very much of him. He is of no 
particular family. He has served in the English Army, and is an extremely able secretary, being an 
exceptionally fine linguist. I believe he speaks seven languages. It is for that reason that the Prime 
Minister chose him to accompany him to France." 

"Has he any relatives in England." 

"Two aunts. A Mrs. Everard, who lives at Hampstead, and a Miss Daniels, who lives near Ascot." 
"Ascot? That is near to Windsor, is it not?" 

"That point has not been overlooked. But it has led to nothing." 

"You regard the Capitaine Daniels, then, as above suspicion?" 

A shade of bitterness crept into Lord Estair's voice, as he replied: "No, M. Poirot. In these days, I 
should hesitate before I pronounced anyone above suspicion." 

"Tres bien. Now I understand, milor, that the Prime Minister would, as a matter of course, be under 
vigilant police protection, which ought to render any assault upon him an impossibility?" 

Lord Estair bowed his head. "That is so. The Prime Minister's car was closely followed by another car 
containing detectives in plain clothes. Mr. MacAdam knew nothing of these precautions. He is 
personally a most fearless man, and would be inclined to sweep them away arbitrarily. But, naturally, 
the police make their own arrangements. In fact, the Premier's chauffeur, O'Murphy, is a C.I.D. man." 

"O'Murphy? That is a name of Ireland, is it not so?" 

"Yes, he is an Irishman." 

"From what part of Ireland?" 

"County Clare, I believe." 

"Tiens! But proceed, Milor." 

"The Premier started for London. The car was a closed one. He and Captain Daniels sat inside. The 
second car followed as usual. But, unluckily, for some unknown reason, the Prime Minister's car 
deviated from the main road-" 


At a point where the road curves?" interrupted Poirot. 



"Yes—but how did you know?" 

"Oh! C'est evident! Continue!" 

"For some unknown reason," continued Lord Estair, "the Premier's car left the main road. The police 
car, unaware of the deviation, continued to keep to the high road. At a short distance down the 
unfrequented lane, the Prime Minister's car was suddenly held up by a band of masked men. The 
chauffeur-" 

"That brave O'Murphy!" murmured Poirot thoughtfully. 

"The chauffeur, momentarily taken aback, jammed on the brakes. The Prime Minister put his head out 
of the window. Instantly a shot rang out—then another. The first one grazed his cheek, the second, 
fortunately, went wide. The chauffeur, now realising the danger, instantly forged straight ahead, 
scattering the band of men." 

"A near escape," I ejaculated, with a shiver. 

"Mr. MacAdam refused to make any fuss over the slight wound he had received. He declared it was 
only a scratch. He stopped at a local cottage hospital, where it was dressed and bound up—he did not, 
of course reveal his identity. He then drove, as per schedule, straight to Charing Cross, where a special 
train for Dover was awaiting him, and after a brief account of what had happened had been given to the 
anxious police by Captain Daniels, he duly departed for France. At Dover, he went on board the 
waiting destroyer. At Boulogne, as you know, the bogus car was waiting for him, carrying the Union 
Jack, and correct in every detail." 

"That is all you have to tell me?" 

"Yes." 

"There is no other circumstance that you have omitted, milor?" 

"Well, there is one rather peculiar thing." 

"Yes?" 

"The Prime Minister's car did not return home after leaving the Prime Minister at Charing Cross. The 
police were anxious to interview O'Murphy, so a search was instituted at once. The car was discovered 
standing outside a certain unsavoury little restaurant in Soho, which is well known as a meeting-place 
of German agents." 

"And the chauffeur?" 

"The chauffeur was nowhere to be found. He, too, had disappeared." 

"So," said Poirot thoughtfully. "There are two disappearances: the Prime Minister in France, and 
O'Murphy in London." 

He looked keenly at Lord Estair, who made a gesture of despair. 



"I can only tell you, M. Poirot, that if anyone had suggested to me yesterday that O'Murphy was a 
traitor, I should have laughed in his face." 

"And to-day?" 

"To-day I do not know what to think." 

Poirot nodded gravely. He looked at his turnip of a watch again. 

"I understand that I have carte blanche, Messieurs—in every way, I mean? I must be able to go where I 
choose, and how I choose." 

"Perfectly. There is a special train leaving for Dover in an hour's time, with a further contingent from 
Scotland Yard. You shall be accompanied by a Military officer and a C.I.D. man, who will hold 
themselves at your disposal in every way. Is that satisfactory?" 

"Quite. One more question before you leave, Messieurs. What made you come to me? I am unknown, 
obscure, in this great London of yours." 

"We sought you out on the express recommendation and wish of a very great man of your own 
country." 

"Comment? My old friend the Prefet—?" 

Lord Estair shook his head. 

"One higher than the Prefet. One whose word was once law in Belgium—and shall be again! That 
England has sworn!" 

Poirot's hand flew swiftly to a dramatic salute. "Amen to that! Ah! but my Master does not forget.... 
Messieurs, I, Hercule Poirot, will serve you faithfully. Heaven only send that it will be in time. But this 
is dark—dark... .1 cannot see." 
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Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390 (1923), was a U.S. Supreme Court case which held that a 1919 
Nebraska law prohibiting the teaching of modern foreign languages to grade school children 
unconstitutionally violated the Due Process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
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MEYER v. NEBRASKA 

Error to the Supreme Court of the State of Nebraska 

No. 325 Argued: February 23, 1923 — Decided: June 4, 1923 

A state law forbidding, under penalty, the teaching in any private, denominational, parochial or public 
school, of any modem language, other than English, to any child who has not attained and successfully 
[p391] passed the eighth grade, invades the liberty guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment and 
exceeds the power of the State. P. 399. 

So held where the statute was applied in punishment of an instructor who taught reading in German, to 
a child of ten years, in a parochial school. 

ERROR to a judgment of the Supreme Court of Nebraska affirming a conviction for infraction of a 
statute against teaching of foreign languages to young children in schools. [p396] 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17 U.S.C. 105). 

Meyer v. Nebraska 

Opinion of the Court by James Clark McReynolds 
[hide] 

Court Documents 
Case Syllabus 
Opinion of the Court 

MR. JUSTICE McREYNOLDS delivered the opinion of the Court. 

Plaintiff in error was tried and convicted in the District Court for Hamilton County, Nebraska, under an 
information which charged that, on May 25, 1920, while an instructor in Zion Parochial School, he 
unlawfully taught the subject of reading in the German language to Raymond Parpart, a child of ten 
years, who had not attained [p397] and successfully passed the eighth grade. The information is based 
upon "An act relating to the teaching of foreign languages in the State of Nebraska," approved April 9, 
1919, which follows [Laws 1919, c. 249.]: 



Section 1. No person, individually or as a teacher, shall, in any private, denominational, parochial or 
public school, teach any subject to any person in any language other than the English language. 

Sec. 2. Languages, other than the English language, may be taught as languages only after a pupil shall 
have attained and successfully passed the eighth grade as evidenced by a certificate of graduation 
issued by the county superintendent of the county in which the child resides. 

Sec. 3. Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction, shall be subject to a fine of not less than twenty-live dollars ($25), 
nor more than one hundred dollars ($100) or be confined in the county jail for any period not exceeding 
thirty days for each offense. 

Sec. 4. Whereas, an emergency exists, this act shall be in force from and after its passage and approval. 
The Supreme Court of the State affirmed the judgment of conviction. 107 Neb. 657. It declared the 
offense charged and established was "the direct and intentional teaching of the German language as a 
distinct subject to a child who had not passed the eighth grade," in the parochial school maintained by 
Zion Evangelical Lutheran Congregation, a collection of Biblical stories being used therefor. And it 
held that the statute forbidding this did not conflict with the Fourteenth Amendment, but was a valid 
exercise of the police power. The following excerpts from the opinion sufficiently indicate the reasons 
advanced to support the conclusion. 

The salutary purpose of the statute is clear. The legislature had seen the baneful effects of permitting 
foreigners, [p398] who had taken residence in this country, to rear and educate their children in the 
language of their native land. The result of that condition was found to be inimical to our own safety. 

To allow the children of foreigners, who had emigrated here, to be taught from early childhood the 
language of the country of their parents was to rear them with that language as their mother tongue. It 
was to educate them so that they must always think in that language, and, as a consequence, naturally 
inculcate in them the ideas and sentiments foreign to the best interests of this country. The statute, 
therefore, was intended not only to require that the education of all children be conducted in the 
English language, but that, until they had grown into that language and until it had become a part of 
them, they should not in the schools be taught any other language. The obvious purpose of this statute 
was that the English language should be and become the mother tongue of all children reared in this 
state. The enactment of such a statute comes reasonably within the police power of the state. Pohl v. 
State, 132 N.E. (Ohio) 20; State v. Bartels, 181 N.W. (Ia.) 508. 

It is suggested that the law is an unwarranted restriction, in that it applies to all citizens of the state and 
arbitrarily interferes with the rights of citizens who are not of foreign ancestry, and prevents them, 
without reason, from having their children taught foreign languages in school. That argument is not 
well taken, for it assumes that every citizen finds himself restrained by the statute. The hours which a 
child is able to devote to study in the confinement of school are limited. It must have ample time for 
exercise or play. Its daily capacity for learning is comparatively small. A selection of subjects for its 
education, therefore, from among the many that might be taught, is obviously necessary. The legislature 
no doubt had in mind the practical operation of the law. The law affects few citizens, except those of 
foreign lineage. [p399] Other citizens, in their selection of studies, except perhaps in rare instances, 
have never deemed it of importance to teach their children foreign languages before such children have 
reached the eighth grade. In the legislative mind, the salutary effect of the statute no doubt outweighed 
the restriction upon the citizens generally, which, it appears, was a restriction of no real consequence. 
The problem for our determination is whether the statute, as construed and applied, unreasonably 
infringes the liberty guaranteed to the plaintiff in error by the Fourteenth Amendment. "No State 
shall. . . deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law." 


While this Court has not attempted to define with exactness the liberty thus guaranteed, the term has 
received much consideration and some of the included things have been definitely stated. Without 



doubt, it denotes not merely freedom from bodily restraint, but also the right of the individual to 
contract, to engage in any of the common occupations of life, to acquire useful knowledge, to marry, 
establish a home and bring up children, to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, and generally to enjoy those privileges long recognized at common law as essential to the 
orderly pursuit of happiness by free men. Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 36; Butchers' Union Co. v. 
Crescent City Co., 111 U.S. 746; Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356; Minnesota v. Barber, 136 U.S. 

313; Allgeyer v. Louisiana, 165 U.S. 578; Lochner v. New York, 198 U.S. 45; Twining v. New Jersey, 
211 U.S. 78; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. Co. v. McGuire, 219 U.S. 549; Truax v. Raich, 239 
U.S. 33; Adams v. Tanner, 244 U.S. 590; New York Life Ins. Co. v. Dodge, 246 U.S. 357; Truax v. 
Corrigan, 257 U.S. 312; Adkins v. Children's Hospital, 261 U.S. 525; Wyeth v. Cambridge Board of 
Health, 200 Mass. 474. The established doctrine is that this liberty may not be interfered [p400] with, 
under the guise of protecting the public interest, by legislative action which is arbitrary or without 
reasonable relation to some purpose within the competency of the State to effect. Determination by the 
legislature of what constitutes proper exercise of police power is not final or conclusive, but is subject 
to supervision by the courts. Lawton v. Steele, 152 U.S. 133, 137. 

The American people have always regarded education and acquisition of knowledge as matters of 
supreme importance which should be diligently promoted. The Ordinance of 1787 declares, 

Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged. 

Corresponding to the right of control, it is the natural duty of the parent to give his children education 
suitable to their station in life, and nearly all the States, including Nebraska, enforce this obligation by 
compulsory laws. 

Practically, education of the young is only possible in schools conducted by especially qualified 
persons who devote themselves thereto. The calling always has been regarded as useful and honorable, 
essential, indeed, to the public welfare. Mere knowledge of the German language cannot reasonably be 
regarded as harmful. Heretofore it has been commonly looked upon as helpful and desirable. Plaintiff 
in error taught this language in school as part of his occupation. His right thus to teach and the right of 
parents to engage him so to instruct their children, we think, are within the liberty of the Amendment. 

The challenged statute forbids the teaching in school of any subject except in English; also the teaching 
of any other language until the pupil has attained and successfully passed the eighth grade, which is not 
usually accomplished before the age of twelve. The Supreme Court of the State has held that "the so- 
called ancient or dead languages" are not "within the spirit or the purpose of [p401 ] the act." Nebraska 
District of Evangelical Lutheran Synod v. McKelvie, 187 N.W. 927. Latin, Greek, Hebrew are not 
proscribed; but German, French, Spanish, Italian and every other alien speech are within the ban. 
Evidently the legislature has attempted materially to interfere with the calling of modern language 
teachers, with the opportunities of pupils to acquire knowledge, and with the power of parents to 
control the education of their own. 

It is said the purpose of the legislation was to promote civic development by inhibiting training and 
education of the immature in foreign tongues and ideals before they could learn English and acquire 
American ideals, and "that the English language should be and become the mother tongue of all 
children reared in this State." It is also affirmed that the foreign bom population is very large, that 
certain communities commonly use foreign words, follow foreign leaders, move in a foreign 
atmosphere, and that the children are thereby hindered from becoming citizens of the most useful type, 
and the public safety is imperiled. 



That the State may do much, go very far, indeed, in order to improve the quality of its citizens, 
physically, mentally and morally, is clear; but the individual has certain fundamental rights which must 
be respected. The protection of the Constitution extends to all, to those who speak other languages as 
well as to those born with English on the tongue. Perhaps it would be highly advantageous if all had 
ready understanding of our ordinary speech, but this cannot be coerced by methods which conflict with 
the Constitution — a desirable end cannot be promoted by prohibited means. 

For the welfare of his Ideal Commonwealth, Plato suggested a law which should provide: 

That the wives of our guardians are to be common, and their children are to be common, and no parent 
is to know his own child, [p402] nor any child his parent. . . . The proper officers will take the offspring 
of the good parents to the pen or fold, and there they will deposit them with certain nurses who dwell in 
a separate quarter; but the offspring of the inferior, or of the better when they chance to be deformed, 
will be put away in some mysterious, unknown place, as they should be. 

In order to submerge the individual, and develop ideal citizens, Sparta assembled the males at seven 
into barracks and intrusted their subsequent education and training to official guardians. Although such 
measures have been deliberately approved by men of great genius, their ideas touching the relation 
between individual and State were wholly different from those upon which our institutions rest, and it 
hardly will be affirmed that any legislature could impose such restrictions upon the people of a State 
without doing violence to both letter and spirit of the Constitution. 

The desire of the legislature to foster a homogeneous people with American ideals prepared readily to 
understand current discussions of civic matters is easy to appreciate. Unfortunate experiences during 
the late war and aversion toward every characteristic of truculent adversaries were certainly enough to 
quicken that aspiration. But the means adopted, we think, exceed the limitations upon the power of the 
State and conflict with rights assured to plaintiff in error. The interference is plain enough, and no 
adequate reason therefor in time of peace and domestic tranquility has been shown. 

The power of the State to compel attendance at some school and to make reasonable regulations for all 
schools, including a requirement that they shall give instructions in English, is not questioned. Nor has 
challenge been made of the State's power to prescribe a curriculum for institutions which it supports. 
Those matters are not within the present controversy. Our concern is with the prohibition approved by 
the Supreme Court. Adams v. [p403] Tanner, supra, p. 594, pointed out that mere abuse incident to an 
occupation ordinarily useful is not enough to justify its abolition, although regulation may be entirely 
proper. No emergency has arisen which renders knowledge by a child of some language other than 
English so clearly harmful as to justify its inhibition with the consequent infringement of rights long 
freely enjoyed. We are constrained to conclude that the statute as applied is arbitrary and without 
reasonable relation to any end within the competency of the State. 

As the statute undertakes to interfere only with teaching which involves a modem language, leaving 
complete freedom as to other matters, there seems no adequate foundation for the suggestion that the 
purpose was to protect the child's health by limiting his mental activities. It is well known that 
proficiency in a foreign language seldom comes to one not instructed at an early age, and experience 
shows that this is not injurious to the health, morals or understanding of the ordinary child. 


The judgment of the court below must be reversed, and the cause remanded for further proceedings not 
inconsistent with this opinion. 



Reversed. 


The Love-Potion ( 1923 ) 

by Clark Ashton Smith 

Sluggish drops of sullen balm; 

Blood-red wine from fruits of bane, 
Subtly mixed with polar snows 
Melted in a harlot’s palm; 

Attar from the firstling rose 
On the grave of lovers slain: 

Featly find and featly bring 
These, to make the magistral 
Fraught with clear, unholy fire, 

That shall end the languishing 
Of a queen, and rouse desire 
In a heart funereal. 


Duality ( 1923 ) 

by Clark Ashton Smith 

Thy soul is like a secret garden-close, 

Where roots of cleft mandragoras enwreathe; 
Where bergamot and fumitory breathe, 

And ivy winds its tower with the rose. 

The lolling weeds of Lethe, green or wan, 

Exhale their fatal languors on the light; 

From out infernal grails of aconite 
Poisons and dews are proffered to the dawn. 

FI ere, when the moon’s phantasmal fingers grope 
To find the marbles of a hidden tomb, 

There sings the cypress-perched nightingale; 

And all the silver-bellied serpents pale 
Their ruby eyes amid the blossoms ope, 

To lift and listen in the ghostly gloom. 


Obituary:Mrs. J. E. Panton ( 1923 ) 

Source: The Times (London, England), Monday, May 21, 1923; pg. 11; Issue 43346 — Mrs. J. E. 








Panton. 

MRS. J. E. PANTON 


Mrs. Jane Ellen Panton, who died on London recently, was the second daughter of W. P. Frith, R.A., the 
painter of "The Derby Day." Mrs. Panton, who was born on October 18, 1848. was the author of a 
number of books. Her "Leaves from a Diary" drew a vivid picture of the artistic and literary society of 
the mid-Victorian period, among which her father, and his family moved. Other works of hers, "Leaves 
from a Garden," "Leaves from the Countryside," and "The year's Mind," drew very charming pictures 
of country life as a setting to narrative fiction without the aid of dialogue, a mode employed by her with 
considerable success. In a different vein, she wrote earlier in life a well-known book, "From Kitchen to 
Garret," and other kindred works, to which many young housekeepers owed a good deal Mrs. Panton 
had a vivid and brilliant personality. She was a witty and outspoken conversationalist, with the courage 
of her opinions, and under a naturally impatient temperament there lay a fund of real kindness and 
wisdom which was always at the service of her friends, and to which many, especially young people 
owed much. Mrs. Panton was married to Mr. James Albert Panton, of Wareham, Dorset, who died in 
1921, after over fifty years of married life. There were five children of the marriage, of whom two sons 
and two daughters survive. 

•(—The Times 

▲ 

This anonymous or pseudonymous work is in the public domain in the United States because it was in 
the public domain in its home country or area as of 1 January 1996, and was never published in the US 
prior to that date. It is also in the public domain in other countries and areas where the copyright terms 
of anonymous or pseudonymous works are 80 years or less since publication. 


THE DEAD MAN’S TALE ( 1923 ) 

by Willard E. Hawkins 

Weird Tales Vol 1 No 1 March 1923 first story 
For Scalp-prickling Thrills and Stark Terror, Read 


The 

DEAD MAN’S TALE 
By Willard E. Hawkins 


THE curious narrative that follows was found among the papers of the late Dr. John Pedric, phychical 
investigator and author of occult works. It bears evidence of having been received through automatic 
writing, as were several of his publications. Unfortunately, there are no records to confirm this 
assumption, and none of the mediums or assistants employed by him in his research work admits 
knowledge of it. Possibly—for the Doctor was reputed to possess some psychic powers—it may have 
been received by him. At any rate, the lack of data renders the recital useless as a document for the 
Society for Psychical Research. It in published for whatever intrinsic interest or significance it may 





possess. With reference to the names mentioned, it may be added that they are not confimed by the 
records of the War Department. It could be maintained, however, that purposely fictitious names were 
substituted, either by the Doctor or the communicating entity. 


THEY called me—when I walked the earth in a body of dense matter—Richard Devaney. Though my 
story has little to do with the war, I was killed in the second battle of the Marne, on July 24, 1918. 

Many times, as men were wont to do who felt the daily, hourly imminence of death in the trenches, I 
had pictured that event in my mind and wondered what it would be like. Mainly I had inclined toward a 
belief in total extinction. That, when the vigorous, full-blooded body I possessed should lie bereft of its 
faculties, I, as a creature apart from it, should go on, was beyond credence. The play of life through the 
human machine, I reasoned, was like the flow of gasoline into the motor of an automobile. Shut off that 
flow, and the motor became inert, dead, while the fluid which had given it power was in itself nothing. 

And so, I confess, it was a surprise to discover that I was dead and yet not dead. 

I did not make the discovery at once. There had been a blinding concussion, a moment of darkness, a 
sensation of failing—falling—into a deep abyss. An indefinite time afterward, I found myself standing 
dazedly on the hillside, toward the crest of which we had been pressing against the enemy. The thought 
came that I must have momentarily left consciousness. Yet now I felt strangely free from physical 
discomfort. 

What had I been doing when that moment of blackness blotted everything out? I had been dominated 
by a purpose, a flaming desire— 

Like a flash, recollection burst upon me, and, with it, a blaze of hatred—not toward the Boche gunners, 
ensconced in the woods above, but toward the private enemy I had been about to kill. 

It had been the opportunity for which I had waited interminable days and nights. In the open formation, 
he kept a few paces ahead of me. As we alternately ran forward, then dropped on our bellies and fired, I 
had watched my chance. No one would suspect, with the dozens who were falling every moment under 
the merciless fire from the trees beyond, that the bullet which ended Louis Winston's career came from 
a comrades rifle. 

Twice I had taken aim, but withheld my fire—not from indecision, but lest, in my vengeful heat, I 
might fail to reach a vital spot. When I raised my rifle the third time, he offered a fair target. 

God! how I hated him. With fingers itching to speed the steel toward his heart, I forced myself to 
remain calm—to hold fire for that fragment of a second that would insure careful aim. 

Then, as the pressure of my finger tightened against the trigger, came the blinding flash—the moment 
of blackness. 

II. 

I HAD evidently remained unconscious longer than I realized. 

Save for a few figures that lay motionless or squirming in agony on the field, the regiment had passed 



on, to be lost in the trees at the crest of the hill. With a pang of disappointment, I realized that Louis 
would be among them. 


Involuntarily I started onward, driven still by that impulse of burning hatred, when I heard my name 
called. 

Turning in surprise, I saw a helmeted figure crouching beside something huddled in the tall grass. No 
second glance was needed to tell me that the huddled something was the body of a soldier. I had eyes 
only for the man who was bending over him. Fate had been kind to me. It was Louis. 

Apparently, in his preoccupation, he had not noticed me. Coolly I raised my rifle and fired. 

The result was startling. Louis neither dropped headlong nor looked up at the report. Vaguely I 
questioned whether there had been a report. 

Thwarted, I felt the lust to kill mounting in me with redoubled fury. With rifle upraised. I ran toward 
him. A terrific swing and I crashed the stock against his head. 

It passed clear through! Louis remained unmoved. 

Uncomprehending, snarling, I flung the useless weapon away and fell upon him with bare hands—with 
fingers that strained to rend and tear and strangle. Instead of encountering solid flesh and bone, they too 
passed through him 

Was it a mirage? A dream? Had I gone crazy? Sobered—for a moment forgetful of my fury—I drew 
back and tried to reduce the thing to reason. Was Louis but a figment of the imagination—a phantom? 

My glance fell upon the figure beside which he was sobbing incoherent words of entreaty. 

I gave a start, then looked more closely. 

The dead man—for there was no question about his condition, with a bloody shrapnel wound in the 
side of his head—was myself! 

Gradually the import of this penetrated my conciousness. Then I realized that it was Louis who had 
called my name—that even now he was sobbing it over and over. 

The irony of it struck me at the moment of realization. I was dead—I was the phantom—who had 
meant to kill Louis! 

I looked at my hands, my uniform— I touched my body. Apparently, I was as substantial as before the 
shrapnel buried itself in my head. Yet, when I had tried to grasp Louis, my hand seemed to encompass 
only space. 

Louis lived, and I was dead! 

The discovery for a time benumbed my feeling toward him. With impersonal curiosity, I saw him close 
the* eyes of the dead man—the man who, somehow or other, had been me. I saw him search the 
pockets and draw forth a letter I had written only that morning, a letter addressed to— 



With a sudden surge of dismay. I darted forward to snatch it from his hands. He should not read that 
letter! 


Again I was reminded of my impalpability. 

But Louis did not open the envelope, although it was unsealed. He read the superscription, kissed it, as 
sobs rent his frame, and thrust the letter inside his khaki jacket. 

"Dick! Buddie!" he cried brokenly. "Best pal man ever had—how can I take this news back to her!" 

My lips curled. To Louis, I was his pal, his buddie • Not a suspicion of the hate I bore him—had borne 
him ever since I discovered in him a rival for Velma Roth. 

Oh, I had been clever! It was our "unselfish friendship" that endeared us both to her. A sign of jealousy, 
of ill nature, and I would have forfeited the paradise of her regard that apparently I shared with Louis. 

I had never felt secure of my place in that paradise. True, I could always awaken a response in her, but I 
must put forth effort in order to do so. He held her interest, it seemed, without trying. They were happy 
with each other and in each other. 

Our relations might be expressed by likening her to the water of a placid pool, Louis to the basin that 
held her, me to the wind that swept over it. By exerting myself, I could agitate the surface of her nature 
into ripples of pleasurable excitement—could even lash her emotions into a tempest. She responded to 
the stimulation of my mood, yet, in my absence, settled contentedly into the peaceful comfort of Louis' 
steadfast love. 

I felt vaguely then—and am certain now, with a broader perspective toward realities—that Velma 
intuitively recognized Louis as her mate, yet feared to yield herself to him because of my sway over her 
emotional nature. 

When the great war came, we all, I am convinced, felt that it would absolve Velma from the task of 
choosing between us. 

Whether the agony that spoke from the violet depths of her eyes when we said good-by was chiefly for 
Louis or for me, I could not tell. I doubt if she could have done so. But in my mind was the 
determination that only one of us should return, and—Louis would not be that one. 

Did I feel no repugnance at thought of murdering the man who stood in my way? Very little. I was a 
savage at heart—a savage in whom desire outweighed anything that might stand in the way of gaining 
its object, From my point of view, I would have been a fool to pass the opportunity. 

Why I should have so hated him—a mere obstacle in my path—I do not know. It may have been due 
to a prescience of the intangible barrier his blood would always raise between Velma and me—or to a 
slumbering sense of remorse. 

But, speculation aside, here I was, in a state of being that the world calls death, while Louis lived—was 
free to return home—to claim Velma—to flaunt his possession of all that I held precious. 



It was maddening! Must I stand idly by, helpless to prevent this? 

III. 

I HAVE wondered, since, how I could I remain so long in touch with the objective world—why I did 
not at once, or very soon, find myself shut off from earthly sights and sounds as those in physical form 
are shut off from the things beyond. 

The matter seems to have been determined by my will. Like weights of lead, envy of Louis and 
passionate longing for Velma held my feet to the sphere of dense matter. 

Vengeful, despairing, I watched beside Louis. Wnen at last he turned away from my body and, with 
tears streaming from his eyes, began to draga useless leg toward the trenches we haad left, I realized 
why he had not gone on with the others to the crest of the hill. He, too, was a victim of Boche gunnery. 

I walked beside the stretcher-bearer when they had picked him up and were conveying him toward the 
base hospital. Throughout the weeks that followed I hovered near his cot, watching the doctors as they 
bound up the lacerated tendons in his thigh, and detail of his battle with the fever. 

Over his shoulder I read the first letter he wrote home to Velma, in which he eave a belated account of 
my death, dwelling upon the glory of my sacrifice. 

"I have often thought that you two were meant for each other [he wrote] "and that if it had not been for 
fear of hurting me, you would have been his wife long ago. He was the best buddie a man ever had. If 
only I could have been the one to die!" 

Had I known it, I could have followed this letter across seas—could, in fact, have passed it and, by an 
exercise of the will, have been at Velma's side in the twinkling of an eye. But my ignorance of the laws 
of the new plane was total. All my thoughts were centered upon a problem of entirely different 
character. 

Never was hold upon earthly treasure more reluctantly relinquished than was my hope of possessing 
Velma. Surely, death could not erect so absolute a barrier. There must be a way—some loophole of 
communication—some chance for a disembodied man to contend with his corporal rival for a woman's 
love. 

Slowly, very slowly, dawned the light of a plan. So feeble was the glimmer that it would scarcely have 
comforted one in less desperate straits, but to me it appeared to offer a possible hope. I set about 
methodically, with infinite patience, evolving it into something tangible, even though I had but the most 
indefinite idea of what the outcome might be. 

The first suggestion came when Louis had so far recovered that but little trace of the fever remained. 
One afternoon, as he lay sleeping, the mail-distributor handed a letter to the nurse who happened to be 
standing beside his cot. She glanced at it, then tucked it under his pillow. 

The letter was from Velma, and I was hungry for the contents. I did not then know that I could have 
read it easily, sealed though it was. In a frenzy of impatienee, I exclaimed: 


“Wake up, confound it, and read your letter! 



With a start, he opened his eyes. He looked around with a bewildered expression. 

"Under your pillow!" I fumed. "Look under your pillow!" 

In a dazed manner, he put his hand under the pillow and drew forth the letter. 

A few hours later, I heard him commenting on the experience to the nurse. 

"Something seemed to wake me up," he said, and I had & peculiar impulse to feel under the pillow. It 
was just as if I knew I would find the letter there. 

The circumstances seemed as remarkable to me as it did to him. It might be coincidence, but I 
determined to make a further test. 

A series of experiments convinced me that I could, to a very slight degree, impress my thoughts and 
will upon Louis, especially when he was tired or 

on the borderland of sleep. Occasionally, I was able to control the direction of his thoughts as he wrote 
home to Velma. 

On one occasion, he was describing for her a funny little French woman who visited the hospital with a 
basket that always was filled with cigarettets and candy. 

"Last time" [he wrote ], "she brought with her a boy whom she called..." 

He paused, with pencil upraised, trying to recall the name. 

A moment later, he looked down at the page and stared with astonishment. The words, "She called him 
Maurice," had been added below the unfinished line. 

"I must be going daffy" he muttered. "I'd swear I didn’t write that." 

Behind him, I stood rubbing my hands in triumph. It was my first successful effort to guide the pencil 
while his thoughts strayed elsewnere. 

Another time, he wrote to Velma: 

"I've a strange feeling, lately, that dear old Dick is near. Sometimes, as I wake up, I seem to remember 
vaguely having seen him in my dreams. It's as if his features were just fading from view." 

He paused here long so long that I made another attempt to take advantage of his abstraction. 

By an effort of the will that it is difficult to explain, I guided his hand into the formation of The words: 

"With a jugful of kisses for Winkie, as ever..." 

Just then. Louis looked down. "Good God!" he exclaimed, as if he had seen a ghost. 



IV. 


"WINKIE" was a pet name I had given Velma when we were children together. 

Louis always maintained there was no sense in it, and refused to adopt it, though I frequently called her 
by the name in later years. And of his own volition, Louis would never have mentioned anything 
convivial as a jugful of kisses. 

So, through the weary months before he was invalided home, I worked. When he left France at the 
debarkation point, he still walked on crutches, but with the promise of regaining the unassisted use of 
his leg before very long. Throughout the voyage, I hovered near him, sharing his impatience, his 
longing for the one we both held dearest. 

Over the exquisite pain of the reunion—at which I was present, yet not present—I shall pass briefly. 
More beautiful than ever, more appealing with her vivid, deep coloring, Velma in the flesh was a vision 
that stirred my longing into an intense flame. 

Louh limped painfully down the gangplanks. When they met, she rested her head silently on his 
shoulder for a moment, then—her eyes brimming with tears—assisted him with the tender solicitude of 
a mother, to the machine she had in waiting. 

Two months later they were married. I felt the pain of this less deeply than I would have done had it not 
been essential to my design. 

Whatever vague nope I may have had. however, of vicariously enjoying the delights of love were 
disappointed. I could not have explained why—I only knew that something barred me from intruding 
upon the sacred intimacies of their life, as if a defensive wall were interposed. It was baffling, but a 
very present fact, against which I found it useless to rebel, I have since learned—but no matter. 

* * * 

This had no bearing on my purpose, which hinged upon the ability I was acquiring of influencing 
Louis' thoughts and actions—of taking partial control of hie faculties. 

The occupation into which he drifted, restricted in choice as he was by the stiffened leg, helped me 
materially. Often, after an interminable shift at the bank, he would plod home at night with brain so 
weak and benumbed that it was a simple matter to impress my will upon him. Each successful attempt, 
too, made the next one easier. 

The inevitable consequence was that in time Velma should notice his aberrations and betray concern. 

"Why did you say to me, when you came in last night, "There's a blue Billy goat on the stairs—I wish 
they'd drive him out?" she demanded one morning. 

He looked clown shamefacedly at the tablecloth. 

" 1 don't know what made me say it. I seemed to want to say it, and that was the only way to get it off 
my mind. I thought you'd take it as a joke." He shifted his shoulders, as if trying to dislodge an 
unpleasant burden. 



And was that what made you wear a necktie to bed?" she asked, ironically. 


He nodded an affirmative. “I knew it was idiotic—but the idea kept running in my mind. It seemed as if 
the only I could go to sleep was to give in to it. I don't have these freaks unless I'm very tired." 

She said nothing more at the time, but that evening she broached the subject of his looking for an 
opening in some less sedentary occupation—a subject to which she thereafter constantly recurred. 

Then came a development that surprised and excited me with its possibilities. 

Exhausted, drained to the last drop of his nerve-force, Louis was returning late one night from the bank, 
following the usual month-end overtime grind. As he walked from the carline, I hovered over him, 
subduing his personality, forcing it under control, with the effort of will I had gradually learned to 
direct upon him. The process can only be explained in a crude way: It was as if I contended with him, 
sometimes successfully, for possession of the steering-wheel of the human car that he drove. 

Velma was waiting when we arrived. Louis' feet sounded on the threshold of their apartment, she 
opened the door, caught his hands, and drew him inside. 

At the action, I felt inexplicably thrilled. It was as if some marvelous change had come over me. And 
then, as I met her gaze, I knew what that that change was. 

I held her hands in real flesh-and-blood contact. I was looking at her with Louis' sight! 

V. 

THE shock of it cost me what I had gained. Shaken from my poise, I felt the personality I had subdued 
regain its sway. 

The next moment, Louis was staring at Velma in bewilderment. Her eves were filled with alarm. 

"You—you frightened me!" she gasped, withdrawing her hands, which I had all but crushed. "Louis, 
dear— don't ever look at me again like that!" 

I can imagine the devouring intensity of gaze that had blazed forth from the features in that brief 
moment when they were mine. 

from this time, my plans quickly took form> Two modes action presented theselves. The first and 
more alluring, however, I was forced to abandon. It was none other than the wild dream of of Louis' 
body—of forcing him down, out, and into the secondary place I had occupied. 

Despite the progress I had made, this proved inexpressibly difficult. Lor one thing, there seemed an 
affinity between Louis’ body and his personality, which forced me out when he was moderately rested. 
This bond I might have weakened, but there were other factors. 

One was the growing conviction on his part that something was radically wrong. With a faculty I had 
discovered of putting myself en rapport with him and reading his thoughts, I knew that at times he 
feared that he was going insane. 



I once had the experience of accompanying him to an alienist and there, like the proverbial fly on the 
wall, overhearing learned scientific names applied to my efforts. The alienist spoke of "dual 
personality," "amnesia," and "the subconscious mind," while I laughed in my (shall I say) ghostly 
sleeve. 

But he advised Louis to seek a complete rest and, if possible, to go into the country to build up 
physically— 

which was what I desired most to prevent. 

I could not play the Mr. Hyde to his Dr. Jekyll if Louis maintained his normal virility. 

Velma’s fears, too, I knew were growing more acute. As insistently as she could, without betraying too 
openly her alarm, she pressed him to give up the bank position and seek work in the open air—work 
that would prove less devitalizing to a person of his peculiar temperament. 

One of the results of debility from overwork is, apparently, that it deprives the victim of his initiative, 
makes him fearful of giving up his hold upon the meager means of sustenance that he has. lest he shall 
be unable to grasp another. Louis was in debt, earning scarcely enough for their living expenses, too 
proud to let Velma help as she longed to do, his game leg putting him at a disadvantage in the industrial 
field. In fact, he was in just the predicament I desired, but I knew that in time her wishes would prevail. 

The circumstance, however, that deprived me of all hope of completely usurping his place was this: I 
could not, for any length of time, face the gaze of Velma's eyes. The personified truth, the purity that 
dwelt in them, seemed to dissolve my power, to beat me back into the secondary relationship I had 
come to occupy toward Louis. 

He was sometimes tempted to tell her, "You give me my one grip on sanity." 

I have witnessed his panic at the thought of losing her, at the thought that some day she might give him 
up in disgust at his aberrations, and abandon him to the formless "thin9* that haunted him. 

Curious—to be of the world and yet not of it—to enjoy a perspective that reveals the hidden side of 
effects, which seem so mysterious from the material side of the veil. But I would gladly have given all 
the advantages of my disembodied state for one hour of flesh-and-blood companionship with Velma. 

My alternative plan was this. 

If I could not enter her world, what was to prevent me from bringing Velma into mine? 

VI. 

DARING? To be sure. 

Unversed as I was in the laws that govern this mystery of passing from the physical into another state 
of existence, I could only hope that the plan would work. It might—and that was enough for me. I took 
a gambler's chance. By risking all,I might gain all—might gain— 


The thought of what I might gain transported me to a heaven of pain and ecstasy. 




Velma and I—in a world apart—a world of our own—free from the sordid trammels that mar the 
perfection of the rosiest earth-existence. Velma and I—together through all eternity! 


This much reason I had for hoping! I observed that other persons passed through the change called 
death, and that some entered a state of being in which I was conscious of them and they of me. 
Uninteresting creatures they were, almost wholly preoccupied with their former earth-interests; but 
they were as much in the world as I had been in the world of Velma and Louis before that fragment of 
shrapnel ruled me out of the game. 

A few, it was true, on passing from their physical habitations, seemed to emerge into a sphere to which 
I could not follow. This troubled me. Velma might do likewise. Yet I refused to admit the probability— 
refused to consider the possible failure of my plan. The very intensity of my longing would draw her to 
me. 


The gulf that separated us was spanned by the grave. Once Velma had crossed to my side of the abyss, 
there would be no going back to Louis. 

Yet I was cunning. She must not come to me with overpowering regrets that would cause her to hover 
about Louis as I now hovered about her. If I could inspire her with horror and loathing for him—ah! if I 
only could I! 

As a preliminary step, I must induce Louis to buy the instrument with which 

my purpose was to be accomplished. This was not easy, for on nights when he left the bank during 
shopping hours he was sufficiently vigorous to resist my will. I could work only through suggestion. 

In a pawnshop window that he passed daily I had noticed a revolver prominently displayed. My whole 
effort was concentrated upon bringing this to his attention. 

The second night, he glanced at the revolver, but did not stop. Three nights later, drawn by a fascination 
for which he could not have accounted, he paused and looked at it for several minutes, fighting an urge 
that seemed to command: "Step in and buy! Buy! Buy!" When, a few evenings later, he arrived home 
with the revolver and a box of cartridges that the pawnbroker had included in the sale, he put them 
hastily out of sight in a drawer of his desk. 

He said nothing about his purchase, but the next day Velma came across the weapon and questioned 
him regarding it 

Visibly confused, he replied: "Oh, I thought we might need something of the sort. Saw it in a window, 
and the notion of having it sort of took hold of me. There's been a lot of housebreaking lately, and it's 
just as well to be prepared." 

And now with impatience I waited for the opportunity to stage my denouement 

It came, naturally, at the end of the month, when Louis, after a prolonged day's work, returned home, 
soon after midnight, his brain benumbed with poring over interminable columns of figures. When his 
feet ascended the stairs to his apartment it was not his faculties that directed them, but mine —running, 
alert, aflame with deadly purpose. 



Never was more weird preliminary to a murder-the entering, in guise of a dear, familiar form, of a fiend 
incarnate, intent upon destroying the flower of the home. 


I speak of a fiend incarnate, even though I was that fiend, for I did not enter Louis's body in full 
expression of my faculties. Taking up physical life, myy recollection of existence as a spirit entity was 
always shadowy. I carried through the dominating impulses that had actuated me on entering the body, 
but scarcely more. 

And the impulse I had carried through that night was the impulse to kill. 

VII. 

WITH utmost caution, I entered the bedroom. 

My control of Louis's body was complete. I felt, for perhaps the first time, so corporeally secure that 
the vague dread of being driven out did not oppress me. 

The room was dark, but the soft, regular breathing of Velma, asleep, reached my ears. It was like the 
invitation that rises in the scent of old wine which the lips are about to quaff— quickening my 
eagerness and setting my brain on fire. 

I did not think of love. I lusted— but my lust to destroy that beautiful body—to kill! 

However, I was cunning-cunning. With caution. I felt my way toward the desk and secured the 
revolver, filling its chambers with leaden emissaries of death. 

When all was in readiness, I switched on the light. 

She wakened almost instantly. As the radiance flooded the room, a startled cry rose to her lips. It froze, 
unuttered, as—half rising—she met my gaze. 

Her beauty—the even blackness of her hair falling over her bare shoulders and full, heaving bosom, 
fanned the flame of my gory passion into fury. In an ecstasy of triumph, I stood drinking in the picture. 

While I temporized with the lust to kill—prolonging the exquisite sensation—he was battling for self- 
control. 

"Louis!" The name was gasped through bloodless lips. 

Involuntarily, I shrunk, reeling a little under her gaze. A dormant something seemed to rise in feeble 
protest at what I sought to do. The leveled revolver wavered in my hand. 


But the note of panic in her voice revived my purpose. I laughed—mockingly. 

"Louis!" her tone was sharp, but edged with terror. "Louis-put down that pistol! You don't know what 
you are doing." 



She struggled to her feet and now stood before me. God! how beautiful— how tempting that bare white 
bosom! 

Put down that pistol!" she ordered hysterically. 

She was frantic with fear. And her fear was like the blast of a forge upon the white heat of my passion. 

I mocked her. A shrill maniacal laugh burst from my throat. She had said I didn't know what I was 
doing! Oh, yes, I did. 

"I'm going to kill you!—kill you!" I shrieked, and laughed again. 

She swayed forward like a wraith, as I fired. Or perhaps that was the trick played by my eyes as 
darkness overwhelmed me. 

VII. 

A FEW fragmentary pictures stand out in my recollection like clear-etched cameos on the scroll of the 
past. 

One is of Louis, standing dazedly—slightly swaying as with vertigo—looking down at the smoking 
revolver in his hand. On the floor before him a crumpled figure in ebony and white and vivid crimson. 

Then a confusion of frightened men and women in oddly assorted nondescript attire—uniformed 
officers bursting into the room and taking the revolver from Louis's unresisting hand—clumsy efforts at 
lifting the white-robed body to the bed—a crimson stain spreading over the sheet—a doctor, attired in 
collarless shirt and wearing slippers, bending over her * * * 

Finally, after a lapse of hours, a hushed atmosphere-efficient nurses— the beginning of delirium. 

And one other picture-of Louis, cringing behind the bars of his cell, denied the privilege of visiting his 
wife's bedside—crushed, dreading the hourly announcement of her death — filled with unspeakable 
horror of him s elf. 

Velma still lived. The bullet had pierced her left lung and life hung by a tenuous thread. Hovering near 
I watched with dispassionate interest the battle for life. For the time I seemed emotionally spent. I had 
made a supreme effort — events would now take their inevitable course and show whether I had 
accomplished my purpose. I felt neither anxious nor overjoyed, neither regretful nor triumphant— 
merely impersonally curious. 

A fever set in lessening Velma's slender chances of recovery. In her delirium, her thoughts seemed 
always of Louis. Sometimes she breathed his name pleadingly, tenderly, then cried out in terror at some 
fleeting rehearsal of the scene in which he stood before her, the glitter of insanity in his eyes, the 
leveled revolver in his hand. Again she pleaded with him to give up his work at the bank; and at other 
times she seemed to think of him as over on the battlefields of Europe. 

Only once did she apparently think of me—when «he whispered the name by which I had called her, 
"Winkie!" and added, "Dick!" But, save for this exception, it was always "Louis! Louis!" 



Her constant reiteration of his name finally dispelled the apathy of my spirit. 


Louis! All the vengeful fury toward him I had experience when my soul went hurtling into the region of 
the disembodied returned with thwarted intensity. 

When Velma's fever subsided, when the long fight for recovery began and she fluttered from the 
borderland back into the realm of the physical, when I knew I had failed—balked of my prey, I had at 
least this satisfaction: 

Never again would these two—the man I hated and the woman for whom I hungered—never again 
would they be to each other as they had been in the past. The perfection of their love had been 
irretrievably marred. Never would she meet his gaze without an inward shrinking. Always on his part- 

on both their parts—there would be an undercurrent of fear that the incident might recur—a grizzly 
menace, poisoning each moment of their lives together. 

I had not schemed and contrived—and dared—in vain. 

This was the thought I hugged when Louis was released from jail, upon her refusal to prosecute. It 
caused me sardonic amusement when, in their first embrace, the tears of despair rained down their 
cheeks. It recurred when they began their pitiful attempt to build anew on the shattered foundation of 
love. 

And then—creepingly, slyly, like a bird of ill omen casting the shadow of its silent wings over the 
landscape—came retribution. 

Many times, in retrospect, I lived over that brief hour of my return to physical expression—my hour of 
realization. Wraithlike, arose a vision of Velma—Velma as she had stood before me that night, staring 
at me with horror. I saw the horror deepen—deepen to abject despair. 

How beautiful she had looked! But when I tried to picture that beauty, I could recall only her eyes. It 
mattered not whether I wished to see them—they filled my vision. 

They seemed to haunt me. From being vaguely conscious of them, I became acutely so. 

Disconcertingly, they looked out at me from everywhere—eyes brimming with fear—eyes fixed and 
staring—filled with horrified accusation. 

The beauty I had once coveted became a thing forbidden, even in memory. If I sought to peer through 
the veil as formerly—to witness her pathetic attempts to resume the old life with Louis—again those 
eyes! 

It may perhaps sound strange for a disembodied creature—one whom you would call a ghost— to wail 
of being haunted. Yet haunting is of the spirit, and we of the spirit world are immeasurably more 
subject to its conditions than those whose consciousness is centered in the material sphere. 

God! Those eyes. There is a refinement of physical torture which consists of allowing water to fall, 
drop by drop, for an eternity of hours, upon the forehead of the victim. Conceive of this torture 
increased a thousandfold, and a faint idea may be gained of the torture that was mine—from seeing 
everywhere, constantly, interminably, two orbs ever filled with the same expression of horror and 



reproach. 


Much have I learned since entering the Land of the Shades. At that time I did not know, as I know now, 
that my punishment was no affliction from without, but the simple result of natural law. Cause set in 
motion must work out their full reaction ■ The pebble, cast into a quiet pool, makes ripples which in 
time return to the place of their origin. I had cast more than a pebble of disturbance into the harmony of 
human life, and through my intense preoccupation in a single aim had delayed longer than usual the 
reaction. I had created for myself a hell. Inevitably I was drawn into it 

Gone was every desire I had known to hover near the two who had so long engrossed my attention. 
Haunted, harried by those dreadful accusers, I sought to fly from them to the ends of the earth. There 
was no escape, yet, driven frantic, I still struggled to escape, because that is the impulse of suffering 
creatures. 

The emotions that had so swayed me when I tried to blast the lives of two who held me dear now 
seemed puny and insignificant* n comparison with my suffering. No physical torment can be likened to 
that which engulfed me until my very being was but a seething mas of agony. Through it, I hurled 
maledictions upon the world, upon myself, upon the. creator. Horrible blasphemies I uttered. 

And, at last—I prayed. 

It was but a cry for mercy—the inarticulate appeal of a tortured soul for surcease of pain—but suddenly 
a great peace seemed to have come upon the universe. 

Bereft of suffering, I felt like one who has ceased to exist. 

Out of the silence came a wordless response. It beat upon my consciousness like the buffeting of the 
waves. Words known to human ears would not convey the meaning of the message that was borne upon 
me—whether from outside source or welling up from within, I do not know. All I know is that it filled 
me with a strange hope. 

A thousand years or a single instant—for time is a relative thing—the respite lasted. Then, I sank, as it 
seemed, to the old level of consciousness, and the torment was renewed. 

Endure it now I knew that I must—and why. A strange new purpose filled my being. The light of 
understanding had dawned upon my soul. 

And so I came to resume my vigil in the home of Velma and Louis. 

VIII 

A BRAVE heart was Velma's — dauntless and true. 

With the effects of the tragedy still apparent in her pallor and weakness, and in the shaken demeanor 
and furtive, self-distrustful attitude of Louis, she yet succeeded in finding a place for him as overseer of 
a small country estate. 

I have said that I ceased to feel the torment of passion for Velma in the greater torment of her reproach. 



Ah!-but I had never ceased to love her. As I now realized, I had desecrated that love, had transmuted it 
into a horrible travesty, had, in my abysmal ignorance, sought to obtain what I desired by destroying it; 
yet, beneath all, I had loved. 

Well I know, now that had I succeeded in my intention toward her, Velma would have ascended to a 
sphere utterly beyond my comprehension. Merciful fate had diverted my aim—had made possible some 
faint restitution. 

I returned to Velma, loving her with a love that had come into its own, a love unselfish, untainted by 
thought of possession. 

But, to help her, I must again hurt her cruelly. 

Out of the chaos of her life she had slowly restored a semblance of harmony. Almost she succeeded in 
convincing Louis that their old peaceful companionship had returned; but to one who could read her 
thoughts, the nightmare thing that hovered between them weighed cruelly upon her soul. 

She was never quite able to look into her husband's eves without a lurking suspicion of what might lie 
in their depths; never able to compose herself for sleep without a tremor lest se should wake to find 
herself confronted by a fiend in his form. I had done my work only too well! 

Now, slowly and inexorably, I began again undermining Louis' mental control. The old ground must be 
traversed anew, because he had gained in strength from the respite I had allowed him, and his outdoor 
life gave him a mental vigor with which I had not been obliged to contend before. On the other hand, I 
was equipped with new knowledge of the power I intended to wield. 

I shall not relate again the successive stages by which I succeeded, first in influencing his will, then in 
partially subduing it, and, finally, in driving his personality into the background for indefinite periods. 
The terror that overwhelmed him when he realized that he was becoming a prey to his former 
aberrations may be imagined. To shield Velma, I performed my experiments, when possible, while he 
was away from her. But she could not long be unaware of the moodiness, the haggard droop of his 
shoulders which accompanied his realization that the old malady had returned. The deepening terror in 
her expression was like a scourge upon my spirit-but I must wound her in order to cure. 

More than once, I was forced to exert my power over Louis to prevent him from taking violent 
measures against himself. As I gained the ascendancy, a determination to end it all grew upon him. He 
feared that unless he took himself out of Velma's life, the insanity would return and force him again to 
commit a frenzied assault upon the one he held most dear. Nor could he avoid seeing the apprehension 
in her manner that told him 

she knew — the shrinking that she bravely tried to conceal. 

Though my power over him was greater than before, it was intermittent. I could not always exercise it. 

I could not, for example, prevent his borrowing a revolver one day from a neighboring gfarmer, on 
pretense of using it against a marauding dog that had lately visited the poultry yard. 

Though I knew his true intention, the utmost that I could do—for his personality was strong at the time 
—was to influence him to postpone the deed he contemplated. 



That night, I took possession of his body while he slept. Velma lay, breathing quietly, in the next room— 
for as this dreaded thing came upon him they had, through tacit understanding, come to occupy 
separate bedrooms. 

Partially dressing. I stole downstairs and out to the tool-shed where Louis—fearing to trust it near him 
in the home—had hidden the revolver. As I returned, my whole being rebelled at the task before me— 
yet it was unavoidable, if I would restore to Velma what I had wrenched from her. 

Quietly though I entered her room, a gasp—or rather a quick, hysterical intake of breath—warned me 
that she had wakened. 

I flashed on the light. 

She made no sound. Her face went white as marble. The expression in her eyes was that which had 
tortured me into the depths of a hell more frightful than any conceived by human imagination. 

A moment I stood swaying before her, with leveled revolver—as I had stood on that other occasion, 
months before. 

Slowly, I lowered the revolver, and smiled—not as Louis would have smiled but as a maniac formed in 
his likeness, would have 5 miled. 

Her lips framed the word "Louis," but, in the grip of despair, she made no sound. It was the despair not 
merely of a woman who felt herself doomed to death, but of a woman who consigned her loved one to 
a fate worse than death. 

Still I smiled—with growing difficult, for Louis' personality was restive and my time in the usurped 
body was short. 

In that moment, I was not anxious to give up his body. At this new glimpse of her beauty through 
physical sight, my love for Velma flameT into hitherto unrealized intensity. For an instant my purpose 
in returning forgotten. Forgotten was the knowledge of the ages which I had sipped since last I 
occupied the body in which I faced her. Forgotten was everything save—Velma. 

As I took a step forward, my arms outstretched, my eyes expressing God knows what depth of 
yearning, she uttered a scream. 

Blackness surged over me. I stumbled. I was being forced out—out 

That cry of terror had vibrated through the soul of Louis and he was struggling to answer it. 

Instinctively, I battled against the darkness, clung to my hard-won ascendancy. A moment of conflict, 
and again I prevailed. 

Once more I smiled. The effect of it must have been weird, for I was growing weaker and Louis had 
returned to the attack with overwhelming persistence. My tongue strove for expression: 


Sorry—Winkie—it won't happen again—I'm not—coming—back— 



WHEN I recovered from the momentary unconsciousness that accompanies transition from the 
physical to spiritual, Louis was looking in affright at the huddled figure of Velma, who had fainted 
away. The next instant, he had gathered her in his arms. 

Though I had come near failing in the attempt to deliver my message, I had no fear that my visit would 
prove in vain. With clear prescience, I knew that my utterance of that old familiar nickname, "Winkie," 
would carry untold meaning to Velma—that hereafter she would fear no more what she might see in the 
depths of her husband's eyes—that with a return of her old confidence in him, the specter of 
apprehension would be banished forever from their lives. 
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TUT, TUT! MR. TUTT 

Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him; lest at any time the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily I 
say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 

—Matthew 5: 25, 26. 


I 

There are some people who simply can’t learn anything by experience. I am thinking particularly of 
Mrs. Edna [Pierpont] Pumpelly, nee Haskins, wife of Vice-President Pumpelly of the Cuban Crucible 
Steel Company, formerly of Athens, Ohio, and now of East Seventy-third Street, New York, New York. 
One would have thought that after her celebrated run-in with her next-door neighbor, Mrs. Rutherford 
Wells, in which the latter simply put it all over her, she would have acquired some sense. But she didn’t 
seem to. When Lackawanna and Bethlehem began to dally with “Cruce,” as they call it on the big 
board, and it jumped to 791, the money went to her head and stayed there, filling that receptacle so 
completely that there wasn’t room in it for anything else. In a word, she carried her nose in the air. 
Blood will tell: Edna had too many red corpuscles to live in New York. 

You remember, perhaps, how Mrs. Rutherford Wells—the Mrs. Wells—having snubbed Mrs. Pumpelly 
in a social way, had unintentionally blocked the street with her motor; and how Edna had taken that 
opportunity to get even by having her summoned to the police court for violating Article II, Section 2, 
of the traffic regulations. How, further—the firm of Tutt & Tutt having been retained by Mrs. Wells to 





defend her person and protect her rights in said matter—Mr. Ephraim Tutt had demonstrated most 
effectively that Edna was in no position to complain about other folks, by proceeding to plaster her all 
over with summonses herself for a whole galaxy of criminal acts, from illegally keeping Pomeranians 
and cockatoos down to and including having her garbage pail filled in an improper manner. Thirteen 
separate and distinct crimes did he pin on her, thus establishing successfully and indisputably that most 
perfect of all defenses known to the female of the species—“You’re another.” Edna threw up the 
sponge, called it off, withdrew her summons and swore that should she ever get into any such mess 
again she would herself retain Mr. Tutt.[l] But Mrs. Rutherford Wells continued to ignore her. 

Somehow Edna’s money did not seem to take her so far, at that. But as it went to her head, the iron 
entered her soul. She became, in a word, meaner than ever. 

That was the difference between her and Pierpont—if that was in fact his real name, as some were 
unkind enough to hint had not formerly been the case, at least not out in Athens. “Pellatiah,” they said, 
is what his mother had told the minister to dub him. Down in Wall Street “P. P.” had the reputation of 
being a good old scout. It was Edna who put on all the dog—threw the Pomeranian, so to speak. She’d 
nothing else to do, poor thing. But P. P. had to work just as hard in New York as he had in Athens. He 
kept just as long hours, slept a good deal less and didn’t begin to eat near so hearty as out to home, 
where the hired girl had used to plunk the vittles right down on the table and they had all helped 
themselves. No, sir! Somehow it didn’t seem the same, even if they did have a French chef—caneton 
au Chambertin, risotto de volaille a l’orientale, coeur d’artichaut aux pointes d’asperges, carre d’agneau, 
pommes Sarladaises. Nothin’ to it! Give him a couple of spareribs with plenty of brown juice and a 
stack of spuds, and just watch him! 

A regular fellow, Pierpont, or Pellatiah, or P. P, or whatever you may choose to call him; and whenever 
he went back to Athens all the boys turned out in full regalia and gave him a big night, for he was Past 
Grand Patriarch of the local lodge of the Brotherhood of Abyssinian Mysteries and of that elevation 
known as a Sacred Camel of King Menelik. He claimed he liked a place where you could unbutton 
your vest and enjoy diaphragmatic comfort. Vests annoyed him anyway. Home, he got ’em only 
because they came with the suit. Here, the celebrated Mr. Jacob Erdman, Jr., son of the even more 
illustrious Mr. Jacob Erdman, of Erdman, Erdman & Erdman, Artists in Clothes for Men, made him 
order them. He now had twenty-nine, each considerably too tight and getting tighter day by day—the 
caneton au Chambertin maybe, or possibly the volaille a l’orientale. He looked so sloppy, Edna said, 
that he ought to be ashamed of himself, when he had a vallay an’ everything. P. P. inevitably retorted 
that he hadn’t asked for a vallay, didn’t want any vallay, and would be eternally condemned if he’d 
have any such jackanapes capering around him when he was bare-naked. All the same, she got one for 
him—to press the twenty-nine waistcoats and make sure he was properly shaved. 

The vallay’s name was Beaton. He was young, English, respectful, came from Wapping-on-Valley in 
Devon, had volunteered with the First Hundred Thousand, been gassed at Ypres and had gone into 
valetry because he wasn’t fit for anything else. P. R, having given him the once-over, strove vainly to 
get used to Beaton’s “Yes, sir; thank you, sir,” and “Very good, sir,” and “Your bawth is ready, sir,” 
found that it was no use, decided the boy was all right—“quite all right,” he almost said—and 
proceeded to take him into his confidence. 

“Look here, Beaton,” he had declared from the folds of the Turkish towel in which he was draped, 
much as Jove might have spoken from the clouds of Olympus, “you and I have got to understand each 
other. That mayn’t be easy, considering our lingo is so different. I never went to school, an’ you did. 
Still, I guess you can get the hang of what I have to say.” 



“I’ll try to, sir,” replied the bewildered Beaton. “Thank you, sir.” 


“Well, in the first place, for God’s sake stop saying ‘Thank you, sir,’ every time I look at you. My face 
ain’t any Christmas present. And cut out about ninety-seven out of every hundred ‘sirs.’ I ain’t used to 
it, an’ it gives me an inferiority complex. You can Mr. Pumpelly me as much as you like, only I ain’t 
stuck on that, either. Plain ‘yes’ and ‘no’ is good enough for me, see? Plain speech for plain people. 

“Second, I don’t need any man to help me put my clothes on, and I don’t want one hangin’ round me. 
Looks like, however. I’ve got no choice in the matter. The missus has hired a housekeeper and you 
come with the rest of the outfit. I don’t mind payin’ you—not at all. But I don’t want you to bother me 
any more than necessary. I can shave, clean my teeth, pare my fingernails, gargle my throat and put on 
my socks without assistance. I can even, under favorable circumstances, draw my own bath and brush 
my own hair. The way you hold my pants for me to jump into makes me nervous. I’m not trained to it. I 
like old soft things that fit into me; ones I know the holes and creases in. I hate vests—waistcoats, I 
s’pose you call ’em. I like to be comfortable. I can’t work if I ain’t. Get me? Money in my pocket to be 
in the old duds! 

“Now then, the missus insists on my havin’ you, and I like you personally all right. You’re a well- 
meaning young feller in spite of your frozen face. But you’ll get thawed out over here soon enough. 
Let’s come to an agreement. You can go through all the motions, dancing around outside my door and 
all that, but you leave me alone, see? Let me paddle my own canoe. You can lay out all the 
underclothes you want, by gosh, so long’s I don’t have to wear ’em! You can press pants ten hours a 
day, so be I don’t have to put ’em on. The missus wants me to be dolled up like a swell, with a fresh 
suit every morning, a chrysanthemum in my buttonhole, a stovepipe, yellow gloves, and a gold-headed 
cane. Can you see me? I s’pose I’ve gotta have the clothes—yes. But so long as she can come up here 
and look in my closet and see fifty suits hanging there and a hundred pairs of boots in a line on the 
floor, look in my bureau and see a big pile of merino drawers and undershirts, a thousand pairs of silk 
socks, five thousand ties and a million handkerchiefs, she’ll be satisfied. You can lead a horse to water, 
but you can’t make him drink. I may have to own the clothes, but I don’t have to wear ’em. Now I’ll 
buy the clothes, you make a noise like a vallay—the louder the better—but it stops right there. I’ll own 
the clothes, but you’ll wear ’em. Understand me?” 

“Yes, sir; tha nk you, sir!” answered the valet, standing at attention. 

“What did I tell you?” roared P. P. 

“Yes, Mr. Pum—pum—pelly.” replied Beaton quickly. 

“That’s better!” nodded his employer. “Now no more of that bawth-is-ready stuff. Hand me down that 
baggy old gray coat and pants and give me a pair of old shoes.” 

“Shall you have the waistcoat?” inquired Beaton politely from the recesses of the closet. 

“No!” shouted P. P. “I don’t wear ’em. I’m too fat. They interfere with my circulation. Bad for my 
health.” 

And he winked at the imperturbable Britisher as he emerged. 

“What’s your name, son?” 



“James William Beaton, sir.” 


“I’ll call you Jimmy.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“For God’s sake, leam to say ‘all right.’” 

“Right-o!” chirped Beaton, falling into the spirit of the game. “May I ask if you will ’ave your 
’andkerchiefs perfumed, sir?” 

The vice-president of Cuban Cruce paused in the act of drawing on his breeches. 

“Yes,” he replied, “scent me good and strong. Fill me up with the breeziest stuff you can buy and then 
step on it. It may help us get by the old lady.” 

Beaton soon became letter-perfect in his new duties. R P.’s wardrobe bulged with beautifully hanging 
suits, his shoes shone in lustrous rows, ties of many colors fdled his bureau drawers. The young valet 
seemed to be always engaged in pressing his master’s clothes. Whenever Edna poked her head into P. 
P’s room there was always a nice new suit on the back of a chair, with a pair of suspenders carefully 
attached to the trousers, and a display of fresh underclothes and neckwear like that in the window of a 
Bond Street haberdasher. And over all there breathed a scent like the odors of Edom, which was as 
incense divine to Edna’s snobbish soul. P. P. was so pleased with the success of the scheme that he 
conceived a very friendly feeling for Beaton and used to ring for him while dressing in order to talk to 
him. On these occasions P. P. usually ended by presenting the valet with something from his overload 
of belongings—an article of apparel or disused piece of jewelry. 

However, we perceive that entirely too much attention is being accorded here to P. P. This story relates 
not to him but to his wife, a very different sort of fish. 

She was in fact just the opposite from Pumpelly, for she was ashamed of everything about herself that 
was really decent and worth-while, which, we may add, wasn’t much. Her aim and ambition were to 
make everybody think that she was something that she wasn’t, and, as she was so obviously what she 
was, she made a miserable failure of it. In a word, though she lived on Seventy-third Street, she never 
got socially beyond Canal. The real swells had no use for her. They would have stood for P P., maybe, 
because whatever he may have been he was real; but not for Edna, because she was a fake. So she 
played the great lady to trades-people, elevator men, and waiters, paying them to pretend they thought 
her a leader of fashion and taking out her chagrin on her servants, seamstresses, and other helpless 
people about her who could not stand up to her without losing their means of livelihood. She took a 
special dislike to Beaton, laying it up against him that he didn’t make Pierpont more presentable. She 
did not know exactly what was wrong, but she was conscious that something was rotten in her 
husband’s sartorial estate. She blamed Beaton for it. That was what they paid him ninety dollars a 
month for, wasn’t it? With all those suits of clothes hanging up in the closet, she should have thought 
he could have managed to find something more o-fay than that wretched old moth-eaten gray suit P. P. 
had brought along with him from Athens five years ago. A waste of good money! The man didn’t know 
his business. 

Pumpelly insisted that he had particularly asked Beaton for the gray suit because he liked it himself. 



The boy was all right—“H’m! Quite all right.” Surely she had noticed how industrious and attentive he 
was. Edna had the decency to acknowledge that the vallay seemed busy enough. That wasn’t the point. 
Did the fellow know what was what? For instance, she’d never seen any other gentleman wearing a 
white tie with a dinner jacket. P. P. gazed blandly at her. She hadn’t! Well, that just showed! She could 
put her mind at rest and let it go to sleep. Beaton had all the books on etiquette beat a mile. He was, P. 

P. opined, the anonymous author of What the Man Will Wear. This quieted her for a time. 

Came then that awful evening—Edna swore she’d never get over it as long as she lived, never!—when 
they went to Mrs. Morganthaler’s evening reception, and she discovered that he had on congress boots. 
That finished her. He must get rid of that man. He must get rid of that man! That was all there was to it! 
She’d never have the courage to look Mrs. Morganthaler in the face again. P. P. strove to pacify her 
with marked unsuccess. Her pride—it was her pride that had been hurt. 

Pierpont found himself in an awkward position. If he admitted that Beaton was in no way responsible 
and that the congress boots were his own idea, he would pay the penalty of his uxoriousness and the 
vials of her wrath would be emptied down his neck. But if he put it on the valet the innocent would 
suffer for the guilty. So, like the honest chap he was, he told her the truth. Beaton had laid out his full- 
dress clothes, including pumps; and he, her faithless Pierpont, had deliberately kicked ’em under the 
bed and not bothered to change his feet at all. What was the use? Just goin’ over for a few minutes to 
Morganthaler’s! It wasn’t a dancing party. Beaton wasn’t to blame at all. He besought her to promise 
that she would take his word for it and leave the poor feller be. She promised, because she wanted P. P. 
to give her a new thirteen-hundred-dollar mink coat, but in her secret soul she vowed to herself that she 
would “get” Beaton the first chance she had. There was something about him that wasn’t right. She 
only half believed Pierpont about the pumps. He was trying to shield the man for some reason. Why? 

Suddenly she saw it all! They were working together against her. A conspiracy! P. P. paid Beaton to let 
him wear what he chose! Beaton was a traitor to the cause of her social progress. The nerve of that 
man! What was a vallay for but to see that one’s husband put on the right sort of clothes before he went 
out? The trouble was he was too young; didn’t have enough authority. She must get a man—a big, 
heavy man—who, if Pierpont rebelled, could shove him into a corner and willy-nilly put the right pants 
on him. But first she must get rid of this one. She began to hate Beaton. He had been unfaithful to her; 
he had got her in wrong at Mrs. Morganthaler’s; he was conspiring against her, no doubt stirring up 
trouble with the other servants—and she was conscious that he scorned her. That was the real secret of 
her venom. He was always respectful, but he never treated her as if she were what she paid him to 
pretend he thought she was. 

But when she asked Pierpont to dismiss him he protested that Beaton was an excellent valet and 
perfectly satisfactory. He couldn’t dismiss a man without cause. She begged him to do so, as a favor to 
her; but he was stubborn about it, and at length angrily refused. She could mind her own business. Edna 
had occasionally seen P. P. like that out in Athens, and the recollection of what had happened was not 
pleasant. She could not afford to have anything so undignified happen here in New York. So she 
subsided, nursing her hatchet. Then Cruce got a big contract for steel plates for a new fleet of Clyde- 
built steamships, and P. P. had to run over to Glasgow for a few weeks. Her opportunity! She did not 
dare fire Beaton right off the bat, but she made up her mind to get the goods on him and give him the 
sack before Pierpont came back. 

Together, she and the housekeeper went on a still hunt to Beaton’s room on his afternoon out. It was a 
dreary enough place, seven by ten, with hardly enough room for a cot bed, a bureau, and a wash-stand. 
No chair. The housekeeper had said chairs gave servants the habit of sitting in their rooms, which was 



bad and used up electricity. Let them go to bed and get their rest so they could properly do their work. 
There were two photographs on the bureau: one of a middle-aged woman with tired eyes; the other one 
of a young girl with high cheek-bones and a “bang.” A hairbrush, a broken comb, and an alarm clock 
were the only other visible evidences of crime. 

“I thought maybe we’d find he’d been smokin’ his old pipe up here,” sniffed the housekeeper. “Most of 
’em do. I don’t allow it. They can go outside if they want to smoke.” 

Mrs. Pumpelly shrugged her shoulders. 

“We ain’t through yet,” she replied, pulling open the top drawer. “Gracious me! I should say not!” she 
added triumphantly. “Look at here! If that ain’t Pierpont Pumpelly’s cigarette-case I’ll eat my hat! And 
there’s the watch fob that belonged to my Great-uncle Moses! Well, I never! The man’s a thief, that’s 
what he is! It was worth while coming up here! I wonder how many other things he’s taken!” 

A pasteboard box in the back of the drawer yielded an old-fashioned gold-plated watch, a heavy chain 
with an agate charm, two wiggly scarfpins, a pair of coral cuff-buttons, a single one of onyx, and a pair 
of paste studs—all easily identified as belonging to the Athens period of their existence. 

“Got him!” hissed Edna through her teeth. “Miserable thief! I knew he was crooked!” 

Then she pulled out the other drawers. The first contained several new suits of clothes; the second, 
socks, silk shirts, and pajamas, together with haberdashery of the most expensive sort. 

“Ain’t it awful?” she gasped. “Those shirts must have cost at least twenty dollars apiece. I’m not going 
to look a step farther. Anybody can swear to those bein’ Mr. Pumpelly’s things. You go right down and 
call up the police station—the one where I gave the captain that humidor with all those cigars last 
Christmas—and have him send an officer to arrest Beaton the minute he comes back. I wonder what 
Mr. Pumpelly will think now! A fine return for all our kindness!” 

The housekeeper vacillated for a moment between sympathy and discretion, for Beaton had always 
impressed her as an unusually honest young fellow, and it was possible that Mr. Pumpelly had given 
him the things—anyone could see that the jewelry was practically valueless. She was on the point of 
suggesting that possibly it was a bit rough to have him locked up without hearing what he had to say, 
but at the sight of Mrs. Pumpelly’s face she changed her mind. 

“Very good, madam,” she said obediently. 

That was how the great case of the People of the State of New York against James Beaton for grand 
larceny in the second degree had its inception—in the hatred, malice, and uncharitableness of Edna’s 
Pumpelly’s heart. 

She had had one experience already, from which she had learned the undesirability of invoking the 
processes of the law against the rich and socially elect unless quite sure of one’s ground; but she had 
not yet discovered that the law is no respecter of persons, and it did not occur to her that in its eyes she 
and the man she now accused were equally entitled to its aid and protection. From her point of view, 
this man was only her servant, a dependent. She could no longer, it was true, order him to be lashed or 
bastinadoed by her other menials—although theoretically, perhaps, it might be inferred from Section 
1054 of the New York Criminal Code that such a proceeding might still be countenanced, since it 



proclaimed manslaughter excusable “when committed in the lawful chastisement of a child or servant.” 
But all the same, she could have him locked up. That much at least was her inalienable right. Not even 
Pierpont could possibly criticise her for apprehending a thief, and it did away with the necessity of 
formally dismissing him and giving him a reference and all that bother. 

Two plain-clothes men arrived in response to the housekeeper’s summons, and after having searched 
Beaton’s room thoroughly they arrested him as he was about to enter the house by the area entrance at 
half-past ten. 

At first, although naturally indignant, he was inclined to take the matter as a joke. Mr. Pumpelly had 
given him all the things and would gladly say so. The officers, however, talked as if he were already 
convicted of being a thief, and this so got on his nerves that he gave them some back talk, as a result of 
which one of them punched him violently in the stomach. Agonized and bewildered, he was then taken 
in a police wagon to the night court and arraigned before a magistrate, who held him in three thousand 
dollars’ bail. The pain, the rough way in which he was shoved about, his ignorance of his rights 
confused and filled him with apprehension. 

He was locked in a cell, where gradually his bodily misery gave place to torture of the mind. For he 
now for the first time realized to his horror that the only witness who could corroborate his explanation 
of the possession of the alleged stolen property had sailed for Europe, to be gone for an indefinite 
period. Even if in the end he should secure his liberty, what misery might he not be compelled to suffer 
in the meantime! Coffee and bread were given him in the morning, but after his sleepless night he was 
too wretched to eat. Sick with humiliation, stiff and unshaven, he shook his head when asked by the 
sergeant if there was anybody with whom he wished to communicate. But later on he recalled the 
gossip of the servants’ hall and the story of the affair in which Mrs. Wells had got the better of his 
mistress through the ingenuity of Tutt & Tutt. 

II 

“Mr. Tutt,” remarked Tutt as the senior partner of the firm paused at the door of his office and skilfully 
decorated the hat-tree with his stovepipe from a distance of seven feet, “I have news for thee.” 

The office force of Tutt & Tutt could always tell the altitude of Mr. Ephraim Tutt’s psychological 
barometer by his ability to stand on the threshold of his room, send his tall hat spinning through the air 
and hang it on the top of the mahogany tree. When he could do that it showed, as Bonnie Doon 
asserted, that he was full of beans and that the devil had jolly well better keep his head down. The old 
lawyer stood now in the middle of the office, nibbing his hands together and smiling a good morning at 
them as benevolently as a Sunday-school superintendent about to announce a chicken-pie supper in the 
church vestry on Friday evening. Yet because he had hit the bull’s-eye with his hat, they all knew that 
underneath the benign exterior there was coursing through his arteries that extoplasmic ichor which at 
times made him act more like Pan or Puck than St. Thomas Aquinas or Cardinal Manning. 

“Ha!” cried he, sweeping the assembled Tutt family from beneath his shaggy eyebrows, and scenting, 
like Job’s war horse, the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting. “What news, 
watchman, of the night?” 

Then without more ado both partners simultaneously produced their joint and several implements of 
intellectual labor—Tutt his cigarette, Mr. Tutt his stogy—and therefrom arose the smoke of council. It 
was characteristic of them that in every aspect of their professional life their relations to one another, 
whether physical or psychologic, were inevitably the same. Thus Tutt prepared the cases and dished 



them up carefully for Mr. Tutt to try; and thus—when Mr. Tutt smoked, Tutt held the match. 
Accordingly, having on tiptoe assisted in lighting the sacred fire upon the altar of his partner’s mind, he 
applied the match to the end of his own cigarette and turned to the legal group about them, consisting 
of Miss Minerva Wiggin; Miss Sondheim, the stenographer; Ezra Scraggs, the alcoholic scrivener; the 
ubiquitous Mr. Bonright Doon, and Willie Toothaker, erstwhile office-boy, but now a near-lawyer on 
the point of taking his examination for admission to the bar. 

“Yea, verily, and of a truth!” quoth Tutt, conscious that his words would arouse delight if not 
enthusiasm. “Lady Edna Pumpelly has been getting gay again.” 

“You mean the one who got a summons for Mrs. Rutherford Wells for blocking the street with her 
motor?” asked Miss Wiggins reminiscently. 

“The same!” replied Tutt with a grin. “You remember, of course, how we sent Bonnie up to her house 
and found she’d been consistently violating every ordinance passed by the city fathers since the town 
was bought from the Indians. Bonnie summoned her for over a dozen trifling offenses, and she lay 
down, dropped, reneged, or whatever the expression is, in a hurry! Tit for tat! Eh, Bonnie?” 

The redoubtable Mr. Doon nodded carelessly. 

“Tutt for Tutt, you mean,” he corrected. “She’s just an ostentatious idiot! But the old man’s all right—a 
good sort. I found out afterward he was a Sacred Camel. Gave me a shot of the best hooch I’ve had 
since Michaelmas.” 

The dry lips of Scraggs clicked involuntarily. 

“What’s Her Grace done now?” asked Mr. Tutt, twirling his swivel chair and then adjusting himself in 
the characteristic pose which he found most conducive to mental effort. “How has her individuality 
expressed itself this time?” 

“By getting one of her menservants arrested for stealing a few old hand-me-downs, a tin watch, and 
some snide breastpins her husband gave him. She had it in for the man for some reason, and as soon as 
she found that this old junk was up in his room she sent for the cops, had him yanked to the police 
station and locked up—just like that! He was a pitiful sight to see, poor chap, this morning. They had 
treated him pretty rough; he was scared blue and was nearly all in. So I bailed him out and sent him 
over to the Commodore to get some breakfast; and, if I do say it, he was ready to kneel down and say 
his prayers to me. Beaton’s his name.” 

“But where’s Pumpelly?” asked Mr. Tutt. “How could she get the man arrested unless her husband 
disclaimed giving him the clothes?” 

“In Europe!” answered Tutt with a flourish. 

Mr. Tutt gazed at Tutt incredulously. 

“In Europe?” repeated Mr. Tutt. 


“In EUROPE,” asseverated Tutt. 



The elder partner swept his long legs from the desk and sprang to his feet with the agility of a two-year- 
old. 

“Then, by Coke, Littleton, and Max D. Steuer,” he exclaimed, shaking his fist in the air above his head, 
“she hath digged a pit for herself into which she shall surely fall! What sort of person is this 
manservant?” 

“I thought he was a corking good fellow!” answered Tutt. “Served in the ranks during the war, was 
gassed, and entered domestic service over here after his discharge because there was nothing else he 
was fit for. Had no object whatever to take any of those old duds. He was making ninety a month, sent 
seventy-five of it home to his old mater in Devon, is engaged to marry a girl from his home town as 
soon as they can save enough money to start ‘a public’ as he calls it, and is altogether the stuff you’d 
expect. In fact, he’s worth about ten thousand of Edna Pumpelly and some few of her husband.” 

“But why did she do this?” demanded Mr. Tutt, his jaw stiffening in a way that boded no good to the 
Duchess of Athens, Ohio. “How could she do such a thing?” 

“Just out of sheer cussedness,” replied Tutt. “She’s a cheap skate and a snob. This poor guy was, as she 
thought, her social inferior and she had it in for him probably because he didn’t kowtow to her 
enough.” 

For a full half minute the senior partner of Tutt & Tutt stood in silent indignation; then the lines about 
his mouth softened, his face twisted itself into a whimsical smile, and he brought down his fist upon the 
desk so that every stogy in the box leaped for very joy. 

“Won’t I everlastingly swangdangle that woman!” he cried. 

“Do wha-a-t to her?” exclaimed his partner. 

“Swangdangle her!” repeated the greater Tutt. 

“Who ever heard of such a word!” grunted Tutt the lesser. 

“Just because you never have-” countered Mr. Tutt. “It’s from the—er—Aramaic.” 

“More likely from the Eskimonian!” 

“Look here, Tutt!” cried Mr. Tutt with sudden irascibility. “If you had a little more culture! Why don’t 
you educate yourself? Some day I’m going to write a book to be called Half Hours With the Best 
Dictionaries.” 

“Humph!” grumbled Tutt suspiciously. “What does this swangdangle word mean?” 

Mr. Tutt solemnly placed his right hand on the top of his partner’s head and turned the latter’s face 
upward toward his own. 

“Don’t you know all-fired well what I’m going to do to her?” he demanded. 

“Ye-e-es,” acknowledged Tutt. “I—guess—I do.” 



“Well,” exclaimed Mr. Tutt enthusiastically, “that’s exactly what it means!” 


Ill 

Mrs. Pumpelly, having, as she supposed, in thus ordering the valet-varlet to prison, vindicated her 
importance in the eyes of her other domestics and vented her spleen upon her husband’s co-conspirator, 
began on second thought secretly to wish she had been a trifle less hasty. She had acted on the impulse 
to make a lordly gesture, but now she wondered whether it might not have been better to have 
consulted a lawyer before doing anything. She had no intention of going into any nasty police court 
herself—no, indeed! 

However, she reassured herself, Simmons the butler could identify the objects found in Beaton’s room 
as belonging to her husband, and qualify as complainant on the theory that they were in his care and 
custody, and had been feloniously removed therefrom. That would let her out. All the same- 

A vague disquiet filled her ample bosom. What would happen next? Suppose by some mischance the 
valet were acquitted? Mightn’t he sue her for damages? She remembered the trouble she had got into in 
summoning Mrs. Wells; but, of course, that was different. This man was a nobody, and a thief at that. 
Nevertheless, as the hours passed on the day following Beaton’s arrest, and Simmons still absented 
himself, she began really to worry. It was annoying not to know just what Simmons was doing, how 
long he’d have to be away, how many times he’d have to go to court and all that. It might upset the 
house dreadfully to have him hanging about a police station all day long when she could not charge it 
as part of his time out; particularly on account of her bridge party next week to raise money for 
building the inns for Indigent Indians. Anyhow, there was no reason why Simmons shouldn’t have sent 
some word to relieve her anxiety. 

To her exasperation he did not return until nearly six o’clock. They had kept him there, he ruefully 
explained, against his violent protest in order that he might make a statement to the deputy assistant 
district attorney in charge of those cases where the complainants were not represented by their own 
lawyers. Mrs. Pumpelly had not engaged any lawyer, so it had been necessary for him to wait to 
explain the matter to the district attorney, who had been very busy all morning and had gone out to 
lunch at a quarter to one and had not come back until long after three. The latter had then amused 
himself in trying a bigamy case in utter disregard of the butler’s convenience. Mr. Simmons 
consequently had not had any lunch at all! Worse still, after the conclusion of the bigamy case the 
district attorney had utterly disappeared, oblivious of the presence of Simmons. 

“You mean that after keeping you there all day the man didn’t even take the trouble to speak to you?” 
demanded Edna. 

“Exactly so, ma’am,” said Simmons in a faint voice. “’E hevidently forgot me hentire.” 

“Well,” snapped Lady Pumpelly, “that’s a pretty how d’y’do! What happens now?” 

“I don’t know,” confessed Simmons, whose dignity had suffered severely. “They all seem a very 
hordinary sort of people, madam. Very hordinary! They pay no hattention to one at all. Brush one aside, 
as one might say. I call it plain himpudent.” 

“Where’s Beaton now?” inquired his mistress, drawing in her lips. 



“I don’t know, madam. I didn’t lay heyes on ’im!” 

“Simmons,” cried Edna wrathfully, “you’re a fool! Haven’t you any idea what’s got to be done next?” 

“No, madam,” he replied. “But I ventured to hask one of the minor hofficials and ’e hinformed me that 
I had better return again to-morrow morning.” 

It was at that point that Mrs. Pumpelly concluded to retain Tutt & Tutt right off and have them attend to 
the whole matter for her; but to her surprise and dismay when she telephoned to their office she was 
politely informed that they had already been retained upon the opposite side. 

Beaton retain lawyers! And Tutt & Tutt at that! She cursed herself for her delay. The thing might prove 
serious. She could just as well have retained them herself before taking any steps whatever. Now she 
wished that she had. In genuine trepidation she called up her husband’s law firm, Edgerton & Edgerton, 
got Mr. Wilfred, the elder of the two brothers, neither of whom she liked, and explained the situation to 
him to the best of her ability. What should she do next? She couldn’t just let the thing go at loose ends! 
Mr. Edgerton was somewhat vague, the truth being that he had never been in a police court in his entire 
life. Neither, for that matter, had Mr. Winfred, his younger brother. They were—Edgerton & Edgerton 
—very high class and always went to lunch together at the Downtown Association on Cedar Street, 
where they could see other lawyers equally high class and be seen by them in return. They were the 
variety of Wall Street attorneys who wear dickies and tall hats and are supposed to sleep in them. 

Mr. Wilfred “smeared” the unfortunate truth as well as he could and told Edna he’d take the matter up 
immediately. Then Brother Wilfred asked Brother Winfred what to do, and Brother Winfred asked him 
how the hell he should know, to which Brother Wilfred replied that there was no sense in being snorty 
about it, for P. Pumpelly was their chief client and Cuban Cruce their one best bet. In the end Brother 
Wilfred put on his tall hat and, swallowing his pride, went over to see Mr. Tutt, who received him 
kindly and informed him that Mrs. Pierpont Pumpelly’s impulsiveness would cost her exactly ten 
thousand dollars. This seemed very curious to Mr. Edgerton. 

“But, sir,” protested the elegant but baffled lawyer, “you do not seem to understand the situation. It is 
my client who has had your client arrested for a criminal offense—grand larceny in fact. I am—h’m— 
not very familiar with such matters, but I suppose the easiest way to dispose of this unpleasant case is 
for your client to enter a plea of guilty and throw himself upon the mercy of my client and of the 
court.” 

Mr. Tutt smiled amiably, tendering Wilfred a stogy, at which the latter shuddered. 

“Undoubtedly,” he agreed, “that would be the easiest way to dispose of it—for you. But, unfortunately, 
from our point of view it would not accomplish the ends of justice. You say quite truthfully, Mr. 
Edgerton, that you are not very familiar with these matters. I do not wish to take any unfair advantage 
of you. Let me suggest that you retain some one who is familiar with criminal procedure to take charge 
of this case for you.” 

“Thank you,” said Wilfred rather stiffly. “My office is quite capable of handling a simple case of theft. 
May I ask what date has been set for the hearing?” 


“Next Tuesday, in the Fifty-seventh Street Magistrate’s Court,” affably replied Mr. Tutt. “Shall I meet 
you at Philippi?” 



“Er—possibly,” stammered Wilfred, not entirely sure of the allusion. “At any rate we shall be 
represented by counsel.” 


They shook hands formally. 

“I wonder what he meant by saying it would cost Mrs. Pumpelly ten thousand dollars!” pondered the 
lawyer as he went down in the elevator. 

It is certain that Edna Pumpelly had never heard of the verb “swangdangle.” It is even possible that 
nobody else ever did and that Mr. Tutt may have made it up. It may never become part of our national 
vocabulary until the publication of Ephraim Tutt’s Half Hours With the Best Dictionaries. But even if 
Edna had never heard of it, she certainly was everlastingly swangdangled to the end that she decreased 
markedly both in weight and cubic contents. 

In the first place, she had always supposed that if one had a person arrested for a criminal offense, the 
police, somehow or other, saw to it that he was immediately sent away to prison. It was like calling in a 
plumber or a paper-hanger. You pressed the button, they did the rest. You had nothing more to think 
about except to pay the bill. So, here, you sent for a policeman and that was the end of it! 

End of it! Many a night during the succeeding months Edna Pumpelly lay awake in her blue-silk bed 
wondering if the case of the People of the State of New York versus Beaton would ever end. For she 
had long since discovered to her disgust that when a person was arrested that was only the beginning of 
it. Mr. Wilfred Edgerton had explained fully, and with much decorously suppressed irritation, how— 
after he and his brother and their entire office staff had spent the greater part of a week briefing the law 
on the subject of grand and petty larceny, burden of proof, presumption of innocence, presumptions 
arising from possession and exclusive opportunity, reasonable cause, and the proper procedure in 
magistrates’ courts, and had personally appeared in support of Simmons and had waited, from nine in 
the morning until half-past twelve, to lay the whole case properly before the judge—that Mr. Tutt 
hadn’t even turned up at all! He had merely sent a casual and dilatory message that he was busy 
somewhere else. The judge had accordingly and with what seemed to Mr. Wilfred suspiciously like 
alacrity, put it over for two weeks, as Tutt & Tutt had requested. This had occurred four times! The 
Beaton case had, it appeared, simply played heck with the law offices of Edgerton & Edgerton. Mr. 

Tutt kept them marching like Humpty Dumpty up to Fifty-seventh Street and then marching back again 
—books, briefs, bags, papers, and all. 

As for Simmons, it had destroyed his usefulness as a butler in toto. He had become an aged man, worn 
to a frazzle. Meantime Beaton had got another job—a very good one, it was said. He had gone to work 
for one Mr. Ephraim Tutt. 

Thirteen weeks had now elapsed, with Edna Pumpelly on tenterhooks, and nothing whatever had 
happened. But then something happened with a vengeance! She was served with a summons and 
complaint in an action for malicious prosecution and false arrest—Beaton versus Pumpelly, in the 
Supreme Court of New York County—in which her husband’s former valet demanded judgment against 
her for ten thousand dollars’ damages. It was nothing but a bluff on Mr. Tutt’s part, since an action for 
false arrest or malicious prosecution cannot be maintained until the criminal prosecution upon which it 
is founded is disposed of. But neither of the Edgertons knew this, and it shocked and alarmed her, 
although she pretended that it merely made her tired. Mr. Edgerton, who knew no more law than most 
lawyers, now perceived the significance of Mr. Tutt’s allusion. Edna was furious. The man might just as 



well have asked fifty thousand, she said. What was to be done about it? 


Mr. Edgerton answered that so far as he could see there was nothing to do about it, but to wait until 
twenty days were up and then put in a “general denial.” It couldn’t be tried for a couple of years, 
anyway, on account of the congestion of the calendars, and delay was always a good thing. Edna said 
she didn’t want any delay; that she wanted the matter attended to at once. Why should the man be 
allowed to hold a baseless claim over her head for two years? Wilfred patiently explained that it wasn’t 
his fault. Usually, he said, people who had actions brought against them wanted all the delay they could 
get, to tire the plaintiffs out. 

At that Edna saw a great light. That was just what Beaton was trying to do to her in the criminal case— 
tire her out! Well, he’d see! He’d see! Tire her out! Ha! Ha-ha! Ha-ha-ha! 

The worst feature of it to her mind was that P. P. might come back at any moment from Glasgow right 
in the middle of everything. Her idea, of course, had been to have it all over and done with, ages before 
he came home. The row had started just after Christmas, and already it was March! And as yet not even 
a police-court hearing! For every time the case came up, that old Tutt, using Pierpont’s absence as an 
excuse, asked for and secured another adjournment on the ground that her husband, as owner of the 
goods, was a necessary witness for the defense. She blamed the Edgertons for it, declaring on her 
biweekly visits, in a tone audible to their entire office equipment, that they were a pair of “bum 
lawyers,” flossy little silk-stocking attorneys, who let Tutt & Tutt put it all over them. Couldn’t they 
even bring the case to a preliminary hearing? What worried her was the possibility of P. P.’s coming 
back before it should be held and testifying that he’d given the things to Beaton. But she was saved that 
humiliation. 

To her relief and, indeed, somewhat to her astonishment, the Edgertons called her along in April, and 
announced that Mr. Tutt had at length stated that he was ready to go ahead with the case. Would she 
please be at the police court the next morning and bring Simmons, the housekeeper, the clothes, and the 
jewelry along with her? She stormed over the wire that she’d do no such thing. Her in a police court? 
And she was no express-wagon either! However, in the end she went, terrified to her deep heart’s core 
lest old-fox Tutt should cross-examine her about P. P.’s friendly attitude toward his valet. 

She sat with her French maid in a fetid crowd of Italian women whose husbands had vanished into the 
void, of Slavonian bigamists, fatherless babies, drunkards’ wives and sweethearts, evicted tenants, 
police officers, and miscellaneous ladies without visible means of support. “Move along there, you!” 
Thrice she was on the verge of committing assault on a policeman—once of murder in the first degree. 
For three hours she breathed air like that of the Black Hole of Calcutta. But she stuck it out bravely, 
because she intended to let the judge see just what sort of a miserable crook this Beaton was! 

“James William Beaton to the bar!” 

Edna’s internal mechanism suddenly went into reverse gear. She arose shakily. So did Beaton. It 
seemed that he had been sitting right behind her—no difference between them! The valet looked well- 
dressed, carefree; even smiled slightly. The impudence! Simmons also moved forward. 

“Well, now, step up here—all of you!” said the judge sharply. “What do you want to do with this case, 
Mr. Tutt?” 

To her great disgust she saw old Tutt leaning over the bench. Why should the judge address him and 



not her? It looked suspicious. The whole thing was crooked! The judge appeared to be sneering at her. 

Mr. Tutt peeked quizzically over his lank shoulder in her direction as if he were looking over the top of 
a flight of steps. 

“Your honor,” said he dryly, “we have decided to waive examination.” 

“Well, what’s the meaning of that?” panted Edna indignantly when they were all outside again. 

“It means,” said Mr. Wilfred Edgerton, “that the defendant is willing to have the case sent to the grand 
jury without any preliminary hearing in the magistrate’s court. You have won your case—in a sense.” 

“How d’ya mean—‘in a sense’? Isn’t the judge going to send him to Sing Sing?” she persisted angrily. 

“This judge can’t. The man’s got to be indicted first by a grand jury and then tried by a petit jury. If the 
petit jury find him guilty the judge presiding will send him to prison.” 

“Oh!” Edna showed her disappointment. In her excitement she had forgotten about the grand jury—and 
the petit jury! 

“But this judge here might have found the evidence insufficient and discharged the defendant right off 
now if he’d wanted to,” explained Wilfred proudly. “By waiving examination and consenting that his 
client be held for the action of the grand jury Mr. Tutt has, in effect, conceded that we have a case.” 

“I don’t want any concessions from that old scalawag!” she snorted. “I can get along without any help 
from him. What’s back of it all?” 

Mr. Wilfred rubbed his hands together after the manner of a curate seeking to register humility. 

“I cannot say,” he breathed. “I cannot say. But-” 

“But—what?” she exploded. 

“It is just conceivable that Mr. Tutt wants his client indicted, so that he can—er—get more delay. If the 
man is once indicted and let out on bail it may be several years before he can be tried.” 

“Is that so?” queried Mrs. Pumpelly in a high sarcastic voice. “Listen here! I’ve had about all of this 
shilly-shallying and diddle-daddling I’m goin’ to stand! If you don’t get busy and do something I’m 
going to get another lawyer, little man!” 

That “little man” finished Edgerton & Edgerton. Edna got another lawyer, a Mr. Delaney, and was quite 
delighted with him—until he sent her a bill for a thousand dollars. But when in a rage she took a taxi to 
his office and demanded the reason for any such charge, he told her quite calmly that unless the matter 
were handled with the utmost care and skill the case might be thrown out by the grand jury, or 
dismissed by the district attorney, or the defendant acquitted by the trial jury; and that on the 
disposition of it hung the possibility of her having to face a ten-thousand-dollar judgment in Beaton 
versus Pumpelly, for Mr. Delaney took it for granted that Edgerton & Edgerton knew what they were 
up to. She turned rather faint at this. What were the chances, she asked, of any of those things 
happening? Mr. Delaney looked at her significantly. The first two—a dismissal by the district attorney 



or grand jury—were unlikely, he said, because of Mr. Tutt’s attitude, which seemed to be rather as if he 
wanted his client both indicted and tried. As to the result of a trial, it would all turn on what Mr. 
Pumpelly might testify to. Edna stared at him. But Mr. Pumpelly was in Glasgow! Well, he was coming 
home sometime, wasn’t he? suggested Mr. Delaney. In the end Edna paid over the thousand. That, with 
her bill from Edgerton & Edgerton, made twenty-five hundred that her malice had cost her. 

It was about this period that she got a letter from P. P., saying it looked as if he’d be tied up over across 
there for some time yet. Afterward he might have to go to Cracow, he said. Edna had lost thirteen 
pounds and a lot of her self-confidence. Beaton had been indicted, had pleaded not guilty, and had 
given bail in live thousand dollars. Then The People versus Beaton disappeared off the map. Toward 
Easter she inquired of Mr. Delaney when it was probably going to be tried. He said gruffly that it 
wasn’t probably going to be tried any time; it would be tried when the “D. A.” got good and ready and 
not before; that it was a bail case and in the usual course of events would come up in a couple of years; 
there was nothing either he or she could do but possess their souls in patience—two hundred and fifty 
dollars, please. 

It was then that Edna Pumpelly, nee Haskins, wife of Vice-President Pumpelly of Cuban Cruce, awoke 
to the miserable consciousness that she had really started something. She had honestly supposed that 
Beaton would be cast into prison merely on her say-so; or, if she so preferred, on Simmons’ say-so. But 
she now perceived that it wasn’t so easy. Beaton had rights that the law was bound to respect, even if 
she wasn’t. It was clear that no judge was going to force the case to trial in P. P.’s absence. Meanwhile 
it slumbered in the pigeonhole of Deputy Assistant District Attorney William Montague Pepperill, who 
privately intended in due time “to shoot it in some day with a lot of other junk and try it off the papers.” 

“Came the merry month of May, when all nature,” etc., etc. But nature seemed naught now to Edna but 
a pestilent congregation of vapors. She was down to one hundred and seventy-nine; absolutely off her 
peck; wished she was dead, she did. If she could have dropped the case against Beaton she would have 
done it like a shot, but Delaney had told her that such an act would be absolutely fatal in the civil action 
of Beaton versus Pumpelly. After she had had the man arrested, thrown into jail, indicted and put on 
bail, to lie down now would make it impossible to defend the false-imprisonment action—cost her ten 
thousand. Doctor Crass, her gastro-intestinal specialist, insisted that she ought to travel, and not 
knowing what else to do she took a flying trip out to Athens to visit Mother Pumpelly, who always 
disagreed with her violently. It was here that she got a cable from P. P. saying that he would be obliged 
to spend the summer in Italy and suggesting that she join him in London. It really came to her as a great 
relief. 

Up to this time she had not written a word to him about her troubles, but now she looked forward with 
eagerness to the time when she could lay her head on his shoulder and pour forth her sorrows. The 
mere thought of going abroad and getting away from everything fdled her with delight. After all, the 
case wasn’t coming up for a couple of years and she might as well eat, drink, and be as merry as 
possible in the meantime. She made up her mind that she just wouldn’t do a thing to Paris! 

Simmons got her the Presidential Suite on the A deck of a crack boat for thirty-five hundred—French 
salon, brass bed, hot and cold, fresh and salt—and then called up the society editors and asked each of 
them to run a stick to the effect that Mrs. Pierpont Pumpelly, wife of Vice-President Pumpelly of the 
Cuban Crucible Steel Company, was closing her house in East Seventy-third Street, and was sailing on 
the seventeenth inst. to join her husband in London for the season. 


“Later on Mrs. Pumpelly expects to spend some time motoring in the Tyrolean Alps.” 



Mrs. Pumpelly passed the period intervening before the sailing of the steamer in delightful anticipation. 
She hadn’t been so happy and carefree since that miserable day she had had Beaton arrested nearly six 
months before. There were a lot of people she knew going over for their annual spring spending, 
including Mrs. Morganthaler, and Edna made up her mind that this would be a grand chance to make 
up to her again and square the bad impression which P. P.’s congress shoes might have made. Indeed, 
she felt so bobbish that she moved down to the Waldorf for a couple of days before the seventeenth so 
as to give the servants a better chance to close up the house and be a little nearer the dock herself. The 
night before the ship was to sail she gave a good-by party ostensibly for Mrs. Morganthaler—dinner in 
private dining-room, with small orchestra, theatre afterward, dancing at the Crystal Room and all that 
—and didn’t go to bed at all. A real party! So she was a little peevish when she started for the slip at 
half-past ten, for although the steamer was not to sail till noon she thought it wiser, considering the 
Pomeranians and everything, to get to the pier promptly by eleven o’clock. 

The crowds of motors and taxis moving slowly to the entrance of the pier, the lines of longshoremen 
trundling bales and barrels, the stewards swarming about everywhere, the throngs of passengers—such 
nice-looking people!—the bustle, the activity, the gaiety of it all, thrilled and excited her. Assisted by 
Therese, she got her passport stamped, deposited Pompom and Poopoo in the stateroom, and then 
strolled back upon the pier to watch the last arrivals. She did love ocean travel, particularly on English 
boats! Everybody treated you so nicely! The English were the only servants who know how to be 
properly deferential! 

“Excuse me!” said a voice suddenly at her elbow. “This is Mrs. Pierpont Pumpelly, is it not?” 

Hardly looking round to see who it was—since she supposed it must be a reporter—she simpered with 
importance, “Yes, I’m Mrs. Pumpelly. I’m going over to join Mr. Pumpelly in Rome, you see.” 

Then she choked—sawdust in the epiglottis or something. She’d seen that young man before 
somewhere. 

“Yes, so I read in the paper,” smiled Mr. Bonnie Doon. “But all the same-” 

For an instant the pier seemed to be rolling in a high sea. Automatically she received the paper which 
he shoved at her. 

In the Name of the People of the State of New York: 

To Edna Pumpelly: You are commanded to appear forthwith before the Court of General Sessions of 
the County of New York, Part V thereof, at the Criminal Court Building in the City of New York, New 
York, on the seventeenth day of May, 1922, at ten o’clock in the forenoon of that day, as a witness in a 
criminal action, prosecuted by the People of the State of New York, against James W. Beaton. 

Dated the City of New York, N. Y., the 17th day of May, 1922. 

John J. Carroll, 

Clerk, General Sessions of the Peace. 

The pier was sinking beneath her feet. Already the Hudson was roaring in her ears. It was some horrible 
mistake! 



“I—I thought this case wasn’t coming up for a year or so,” she stammered. 

“Oh, dear, yes!” answered Bonnie blithely. “Mr. Tutt told me to put it on as soon as he heard you were 
going to Europe.” 

“He did, did he?” snapped Edna. “Well, I’m not a witness in it, anyway. My butler, Simmons, is the 
complainant. The district attorney can prove his case without me.” 

“But this,” replied Mr. Doon, indicating the paper in her hand. “It is a subpoena on behalf of the 
defense.” 

“For the defense!” 

“Precisely! We want you as a witness to the friendly relations between the defendant and your 
husband.” 

“But I thought Mr. Tutt didn’t intend to try the case until my husband got back!” 

Bonnie coughed slightly. 

“I guess Mr. Tutt must have changed his mind.” 

Then she saw it all! 

That horrible old man! He’d waited until the very minute she was starting for Europe, and then 
somehow got the case on for trial just to spite her, to prevent her going. But he’d been a little too smart! 
He couldn’t stop her now! Nobody could stop her now! 

At that moment the ship’s whistle began to roar. 

“I s’pose you all think you’re pretty clever!” she said venomously, edging toward the gangplank. “But 
you’re too late. You’ll have to try the case without me or adjourn it until I come back.” 

The swell officer at the head of the gangplank touched his hat. 

“All aboard, madam!” 

It went to her head. 

“Do you refuse to obey the subpoena?” demanded Bonnie, moving along with her. 

Edna turned and faced him. 

“You’ve said it!” She laughed harshly. “Tell the old judge that if he wants me he’ll have to take me off 
the steamer!” 


“Very well,” replied Bonnie quietly, “I will.” 



Something in his manner terrified her. 


The smoke was pouring in a black cloud from the funnel and the air was pulsating with the hoarse 
diapason of the whistle. Two sailors were loosening the gangplank. It wasn’t possible that there was 
anything he could do, was there? 

“Move along, madam, please!” 

“If you board the steamer I shall go up to the court-house, get a warrant of attachment for your arrest 
and have the sheriff take you off the ship before you get past the Statue of Liberty!” he shouted. 

She was glad that nobody else could hear on account of the noise. 

“Nonsense!” she yelled at him. 

“In a breeches buoy!” he flung back at her. 

Mrs. Pumpelly felt her way cautiously up the gangplank. A moment later a crane lifted it into mid-air 
and it floated off like a feather. Another ship of the same line was also leaving, and the noise from the 
two whistles as they answered each other was deafening. Everybody was pressing to the shore side of 
the steamer. A crack of swirling water appeared between it and the pier. They were off! With immense 
relief Edna realized that she was no longer connected with dry land. 

She craned her head at the crowd on the pier. Bonnie Doon had disappeared. Could they do anything to 
her? she wondered. Fine her a hundred dollars, maybe. But that wouldn’t be until she got back. She 
would be safe for many a long month, touring in the Tyrolean Alps, before that could happen. 

The bugle sounded lunch, that early hearty lunch so generously supplied by the transatlantic navigation 
companies while their vessels are still in the North River and on an even keel, and Edna thought she 
might as well find her table number, absorb a cup of bouillon and a caviar sandwich, and give her 
companions the once-over. She was feeling so much encouraged that she did not come up on deck 
again for nearly three-quarters of an hour. 

The great liner was in midstream by this time, and slowly gathering headway, slipping along at about 
fifteen knots opposite Ellis Island. The city really looked too lovely, she thought, as, having made sure 
the dear little dogs were getting along all right, she lit a cigarette and strolled to the rail of the A deck 
just outside her stateroom door. 

Somebody was already there, pacing slowly along, with his hands behind him. There was something 
vaguely familiar about the shape of his back, like the top of a stepladder. Then he turned, and in her 
excitement she dropped her cigarette. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Pumpelly,” said Mr. Tutt, removing his stovepipe with the grace of a Sir Walter. 

The erstwhile Duchess of Athens leaned heavily against the bulwarks. To use her own picturesque 
diction, it was “a knockout.” 

“The city looks rather well from here, doesn’t it?” went on the old man affably. “There’s the Woolworth 
Building there, and the Butterick Building there, and the Criminal Courts there; and let’s see—the 



Tombs ought to be somewhere about there—a wonderful panorama!” 


But Edna made no reply. There was a frog in her larynx. In spite of her terror she noticed that several 
other people had stopped and were gazing toward the Battery at something. A paralysis seized her 
limbs, but she raised her eyes in the same direction. A fast launch was tearing across the harbor from 
the direction of the Aquarium. 

In the bow stood a young man—that same horrid young man!—with a paper in his hand. He waved it at 
Mr. Tutt as the launch raced alongside. There was another horrid-looking man with him too. And the 
unknown horrid-looking man was grinning. 

The launch was now hanging expectantly in the current alongside. To Edna it looked as if it were at 
least a thousand feet below. The crowd had greatly increased. 

Of course she had no means of knowing that the horrid-looking man down there was just a plain friend 
of Bonnie’s, or that the paper was just a blank sheet of foolscap. Quite naturally, she took it for granted 
that the launch was a police launch carrying a deputy-sheriff with a warrant for her arrest. No breeches 
buoy for her! 

The old lawyer sauntered slowly toward her, stovepipe in hand. He seemed to be saying something to 
himself. What was he muttering about? 

‘“Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him; lest at any time the 
adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into 
prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing.’” 

The world went bad on her. She was called and she knew it. Aces! 

“How much is it going to cost me to square this thing so’s I can go to Europe?” she faltered. 

“Exactly ten thousand beans,” whispered Mr. Tutt. “And then you can forget it for the rest of your life.” 

Therese, who had been trying to get Pompom and Poopoo to go to sleep, was surprised to see her 
mistress with a very red face hurriedly enter the salon and sit down at the Louis Seize writing desk. 

“And cheap at the price!” she heard Edna Pumpelly mutter as she signed her name to whatever it was. 


See "By Advice of Counsel," p. 197 
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Since the close of the last Congress the Nation has lost President Harding. The world knew his 
kindness and his humanity, his greatness and his character. He has left his mark upon history. He has 
made justice more certain and peace more secure. The surpassing tribute paid to his memory as he was 
borne across the continent to rest at last at home revealed the place lie held in the hearts of the 
American people. But this is not the occasion for extended reference to the man or his work. In this 
presence, among these who knew and loved him, that is unnecessary. But we who were associated with 
him could not resume together the functions of our office without pausing for a moment, and in his 
memory reconsecrating ourselves to the service of our country. He is gone. We remain. It is our duty, 
under the inspiration of his example, to take up the burdens which he was permitted to lay down, and to 
develop and support the wise principles of government which he represented. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

For us peace reigns everywhere. We desire to peipetuate it always by granting full justice to others and 
requiring of others full justice to ourselves. 

Our country has one cardinal principle to maintain in its foreign policy. It is an American principle. It 
must be an American policy. We attend to our own affairs, conserve our own strength, and protect the 
interests of our own citizens; but we recognize thoroughly our obligation to help others, reserving to 
the decision of our own Judgment the time, the place, and the method. We realize the common bond of 
humanity. We know the inescapable law of service. 

Our country has definitely refused to adopt and ratify the covenant of the League of Nations. We have 
not felt warranted in assuming the responsibilities which its members have assumed. I am not 
proposing any change in this policy; neither is the Senate. The incident, so far as we are concerned, is 
closed. The League exists as a foreign agency. We hope it will be helpful. But the United States sees no 
reason to limit its own freedom and independence of action by joining it. We shall do well to recognize 
this basic fact in all national affairs and govern ourselves accordingly. 

WORLD COURT 

Our foreign policy has always been guided by two principles. The one is the avoidance of permanent 
political alliances which would sacrifice our proper independence. The other is the peaceful settlement 
of controversies between nations. By example and by treaty we have advocated arbitration. For nearly 
25 years we have been a member of The Hague Tribunal, and have long sought the creation of a 
permanent World Court of Justice. I am in full accord with both of these policies. I favor the 
establishment of such a court intended to include the whole world. That is, and has long been, an 
American policy. 

Pending before the Senate is a proposal that this Government give its support to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which is a new and somewhat different plan. This is not a partisan question. It 
should not assume an artificial importance. The court is merely a convenient instrument of adjustment 
to ?which we could go, but to which we could not be brought. It should be discussed with entire 
candor, not by a political but by a judicial method, without pressure and without prejudice. Partisanship 
has no place in our foreign relations. As I wish to see a court established, and as the proposal presents 
the only practical plan on which many nations have ever agreed, though it may not meet every desire, I 
therefore commend it to the favorable consideration of the Senate, with the proposed reservations 
clearly indicating our refusal to adhere to the League of Nations. 



RUSSIA 


Our diplomatic relations, lately so largely interrupted, are now being resumed, but Russia presents 
notable difficulties. We have every desire to see that great people, who are our traditional friends, 
restored to their position among the nations of the earth. We have relieved their pitiable destitution with 
an. enormous charity. Our Government offers no objection to the carrying on of commerce by our 
citizens with the people of Russia. Our Government does not propose, however, to enter into relations 
with another regime which refuses to recognize the sanctity of international obligations. I do not 
propose to barter away for the privilege of trade any of the cherished rights of humanity. I do not 
propose to make merchandise of any American principles. These rights and principles must go 
wherever the sanctions of our Government go. 

But while the favor of America is not for sale, I am willing to make very large concessions for the 
purpose of rescuing the people of Russia. Already encouraging evidences of returning to the ancient 
ways of society can be detected. But more are needed. Whenever there appears any disposition to 
compensate our citizens who were despoiled, and to recognize that debt contracted with our 
Government, not by the Czar, but by the newly formed Republic of Russia; whenever the active spirit 
of enmity to our institutions is abated; whenever there appear works mete for repentance; our country 
ought to be the first to go to the economic and moral rescue of Russia. We have every desire to help 
and no desire to injure. We hope the time is near at hand when we can act. 

DEBTS 

The current debt and interest due from foreign Governments, exclusive of the British debt of 
$4,600,000,000, is about $7,200,000,000. 1 do not favor the cancellation of this debt, but I see no 
objection to adjusting it in accordance with the principle adopted for the British debt. Our country 
would not wish to assume the role of an oppressive creditor, but would maintain the principle that 
financial obligations between nations are likewise moral obligations which international faith and 
honor require should be discharged. 

Our Government has a liquidated claim against Germany for the expense of the army of occupation of 
over $255,000,000. Besides this, the Mixed Claims Commission have before them about 12,500 claims 
of American citizens, aggregating about $1,225,000,000. These claims have already been reduced by a 
recent decision, but there are valid claims reaching well toward $500,000,000. Our thousands of 
citizens with credits due them of hundreds of millions of dollars have no redress save in the action of 
our Government. These are very substantial interests, which it is the duty of our Government to protect 
as best it can. That course I propose to pursue. 

It is for these reasons that we have a direct interest in the economic recovery of Europe. They are 
enlarged by our desire for the stability of civilization and the welfare of humanity. That we are making 
sacrifices to that end none can deny. Our deferred interest alone amounts to a million dollars every day. 
But recently we offered to aid with our advice and counsel. We have reiterated our desire to see France 
paid and Germany revived. We have proposed disarmament. We have earnestly sought to compose 
differences and restore peace. We shall persevere in well-doing, not by force, but by reason. 

FOREIGN PAPERS 


Under the law the papers pertaining to foreign relations to be printed are transmitted as a part of this 



message. Other volumes of these papers will follow. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 

The foreign service of our Government needs to be reorganized and improved. 

FISCAL CONDITION 

Our main problems are domestic problems. Financial stability is the first requisite of sound 
government. We can not escape the effect of world conditions. We can not avoid the inevitable results 
of the economic disorders which have reached all nations. But we shall diminish their harm to us in 
proportion as we continue to restore our Government finances to a secure and endurable position. This 
we can and must do. Upon that firm foundation rests the only hope of progress and prosperity. From 
that source must come relief for the people. 

This is being, accomplished by a drastic but orderly retrenchment, which is bringing our expenses 
within our means. The origin of this has been the determination of the American people, the main 
support has been the courage of those in authority, and the effective method has been the Budget 
System. The result has involved real sacrifice by department heads, but it has been made without 
flinching. This system is a law of the Congress. It represents your will. It must be maintained, and 
ought to be strengthened by the example of your observance. Without a Budget System there can be no 
fixed responsibility and no constructive scientific economy. 

This great concentration of effort by the administration and Congress has brought the expenditures, 
exclusive of the self-supporting Post. Office Department, down to three billion dollars. It is possible, in 
consequence, to make a large reduction in the taxes of the people, which is the sole object of all 
curtailment. This is treated at greater length in the Budget message, and a proposed plan has been 
presented in detail in a statement by the Secretary of the Treasury which has my unqualified approval. I 
especially commend a decrease on earned incomes, and further abolition of admission, message, and 
nuisance taxes. Tile amusement and educational value of moving pictures ought not to be taxed. 
Diminishing charges against moderate incomes from investment will afford immense relief, while a 
revision of the surtaxes will not only provide additional money for capital investment, thus stimulating 
industry and employing more but will not greatly reduce the revenue from that source, and may in the 
future actually increase it. 

Being opposed to war taxes in time of peace, I am not in favor of excess-profits taxes. A very great 
service could be rendered through immediate enactment of legislation relieving the people of some of 
the burden of taxation. To' reduce war taxes is to give every home a better chance. 

For seven years the people have borne with uncomplaining courage the tremendous burden of national 
and local taxation. These must both be reduced. The taxes of the Nation must be reduced now as much 
as prudence will permit, and expenditures must be reduced accordingly. High taxes reach everywhere 
and burden everybody. They gear most heavily upon the poor. They diminish industry and commerce. 
They make agriculture unprofitable. They increase the rates on transportation. They are a charge on 
every necessary of life. Of all services which the Congress can render to the country, I have no 
hesitation in declaring t neglect it, to postpone it, to obstruct it by unsound proposals, is to become 
unworthy of public confidence and untrue to public trust. The country wants this measure to have the 
right of way over an others. 



Another reform which is urgent in our fiscal system is the abolition of the right to issue tax-exempt 
securities. The existing system not only permits a large amount of the wealth of the Notion to escape its 
just burden but acts as a continual stimulant to municipal extravagance. This should be prohibited by 
constitutional amendment. All the wealth of the Nation ought to contribute its fair share to the expenses 
of the Nation. 

TARIFF LAW 

The present tariff law has accomplished its two main objects. It has secured an abundant revenue and 
been productive of an abounding prosperity. Under it the country has had a very large export and 
import trade. A constant revision of the tariff by the Congress is disturbing and harmful. The present 
law contains an elastic provision authorizing the President to increase or decrease present schedules not 
in excess of 50 per centum to meet the difference in cost of production at home and abroad. This does 
not, to my mind, warrant a rewriting g of the whole law, but does mean, and will be so administered, 
that whenever the required investigation shows that inequalities of sufficient importance exist in any 
schedule, the power to change them should and will be applied. 

SHIPPING 

The entire well being of our country is dependent upon transportation by sea and land. Our 
Government during the war acquired a large merchant fleet which should be transferred, as soon as 
possible, to private ownership and operation under conditions which would secure two results: First, 
and of ?prime importance, adequate means for national defense; second, adequate service to American 
commerce. Until shipping conditions are such that our fleet can be disposed of advantageously under 
these conditions, it will be operated as economically as possible under such plans as may be devised 
from time to time by the Shipping Board. We must have a merchant marine which meets these 
requirements, and we shall have to pay the cost of its service. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 

The time has come to. resume in a moderate way the opening of our intracoastal waterways; the control 
of flood waters of the Mississippi and of the Colorado Rivers; the improvement of the waterways from 
the Great Lakes toward the Gulf of Mexico; and the development of the great power and navigation 
project of the St. Lawrence River, for which efforts are now being made to secure the necessary treaty 
with Canada. These projects can not all be undertaken at once, but all should have the immediate 
consideration of the Congress and be adopted as fast as plans can be matured and the necessary funds 
become available. This is not incompatible with economy, for their nature does not require so much a 
public expenditure as a capital investment which will be reproductive, as evidenced by the marked 
increase in revenue from the Panama Canal. Upon these projects depend much future industrial and 
agricultural progress. They represent the protection of large areas from flood and the addition of a great 
amount of cheap power and cheap freight by use of navigation, chief of which is the bringing of ocean¬ 
going ships to the Great Lakes. 

Another problem of allied character is the superpower development of the Northeastern States, 
consideration of which is growing under the direction of the Department of Commerce by joint 
conference with the local authorities. 


RAILROADS 



Criticism of the railroad law has been directed, first, to the section laying down the rule by which rates 
are fixed, and providing for payment to the Government and use of excess earnings; second, to the 
method for the adjustment of wage scales; and third, to the authority permitting consolidations. 

It has been erroneously assumed that the act undertakes to guarantee railroad earnings. The law 
requires that rates should be just and reasonable. That has always been the rule under which rates have 
been fixed. To make a rate that does not yield a fair return results in confiscation, and confiscatory rates 
are of course unconstitutional. Unless the Government adheres to the rule of making a rate that will 
yield a fair return, it must abandon rate making altogether. The new and important feature of that part 
of the law is the recapture and redistribution of excess rates. The constitutionality of this method is now 
before the Supreme Court for adjudication. Their decision should be awaited before attempting further 
legislation on this subject. Furthermore, the importance of this feature will not be great if consolidation 
goes into effect. 

The settlement of railroad labor disputes is a matter of grave public concern. The Labor Board was 
established to protect the public in the enjoyment of continuous service by attempting to insure justice 
between the companies and their employees. It has been a great help, but is not altogether satisfactory 
to the public, the employees, or the companies. If a substantial agreement can be reached among the 
groups interested, there should be no hesitation in enacting such agreement into law. If it is not reached, 
the Labor Board may very well be left for the present to protect the public welfare. 

The law for consolidations is not sufficiently effective to be expeditious. Additional legislation is 
needed giving authority for voluntary consolidations, both regional and route, and providing 
Government machinery to aid and stimulate such action, always "subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This should authorize the commission to appoint committees for 
each proposed group, representing the public and the component roads, with power to negotiate with 
individual security holders for an exchange of their securities for those of the, consolidation on such 
terms and conditions as the commission may prescribe for avoiding any confiscation and preserving 
fair values. Should this permissive consolidation prove ineffective after a limited period, the authority 
of the Government will have to be directly invoked. 

Consolidation appears to be the only feasible method for the maintenance of an adequate system of 
transportation with an opportunity so to adjust freight rates as to meet such temporary conditions as 
now prevail in some agricultural sections. Competent authorities agree that an entire reorganization of 
the rate structure for freight is necessary. This should be ordered at once by the Congress. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

As no revision of the laws of the United States has been made since 1878, a commission or committee 
should be created to undertake this work. The Judicial Council reports that two more district judges are 
needed in the southern district of New York, one in the northern district of Georgia, and two more 
circuit judges in the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit. Legislation should be considered 
for this purpose. 

It is desirable to expedite the hearing and disposal of cases. A commission of Federal judges and 
lawyers should be created to recommend legislation by which the procedure in the Federal trial courts 
may be simplified and regulated by rules of court, rather than by statute; such rules to be submitted to 
the Congress and to be in force until annulled or modified by the Congress. The Supreme Court needs 
legislation revising and simplifying the laws governing review by that court, and enlarging the classes 



of cases of too little public importance to be subject to review. Such reforms would expedite the 
transaction of the business of the courts. The administration of justice is likely to fail if it be long 
delayed. 

The National Government has never given adequate attention to its prison problems. It ought to provide 
employment in such forms of production as can be used by the Government, though not sold to the 
public in competition with private business, for all prisoners who can be placed at work, and for which 
they should receive a reasonable compensation, available for their dependents. 

Two independent reformatories are needed; one for the segregation of women, and another for the 
segregation of young men serving their first sentence. 

The administration of justice would be facilitated greatly by including in the Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice a Division of Criminal Identification, where there would be collected this 
information which is now indispensable in the suppression of crime. 

PROHIBITION 

The prohibition amendment to the Constitution requires the Congress, and the President to provide 
adequate laws to prevent its violation. It is my duty to enforce such laws. For that purpose a treaty is 
being negotiated with Great Britain with respect to the ri lit of search of hovering vessels. To prevent 
smuggling, the Coast Card should be greatly strengthened, and a supply of swift power boats should be 
provided. The major sources of production should be rigidly regulated, and every effort should be made 
to suppress interstate traffic. With this action on the part of the National Government, and the 
cooperation which is usually rendered by municipal and State authorities, prohibition should be made 
effective. Free government has no greater menace than disrespect for authority and continual violation 
of law. It is the duty of a citizen not only to observe the law but to let it be known that he is opposed to 
its violation. 

THE NEGRO 

Numbered among our population are some 12,000,000 colored people. Under our Constitution their 
rights are just as sacred as those of any other citizen. It is both a public and a private duty to protect 
those rights. The Congress ought to exercise all its powers of prevention and punishment against the 
hideous crime of lynching, of which the negroes are by no means the sole sufferers, but for which they 
furnish a majority of the victims. 

Already a considerable sum is appropriated to give the negroes vocational training in agriculture. About 
half a million dollars is recommended for medical courses at Howard University to help contribute to 
the education of 500 colored doctors needed each year. On account of the integration of large numbers 
into industrial centers, it has been proposed that a commission be created, composed of members from 
both races, to formulate a better policy for mutual understanding and confidence. Such an effort is to be 
commended. Everyone would rejoice in the accomplishment of the results which it seeks. But it is well 
to recognize that these difficulties are to a large extent local problems which must be worked out by the 
mutual forbearance and human kindness of each community. Such a method gives much more promise 
of a real remedy than outside interference. 


CIVIL SERVICE 



The maintenance and extension of the classified civil service is exceedingly important. There are nearly 
550,000 persons in the executive civil service drawing about $700,000,000 of yearly compensation. 
Four-fifths of these are in the classified service. This method of selection of the employees of the 
United States is especially desirable for the Post Office Department. The Civil Service Commission has 
recommended that postmasters at first, second, and third class offices be classified. Such action, 
accompanied by a repeal of the four-year term of office, would undoubtedly be an improvement. I also 
recommend that the field force for prohibition enforcement be brought within the classified civil 
service without covering in the present membership. The best method for selecting public servants is 
the merit system. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

Many of the departments in Washington need better housing facilities. Some are so crowded that their 
work is impeded, others are so scattered that they lose their identity. While I do not favor at this time a 
general public building law, I believe it is now necessary, in accordance with plans already sanctioned 
for a unified and orderly system for the development of this city, to begin the carrying out of those 
plans by authorizing the erection of three or four buildings most urgently needed by an annual 
appropriation of $5,000,000. 

REGULATORY LEGISLATION 

Cooperation with other maritime powers is necessary for complete protection of our coast waters from, 
pollution. Plans for this are under way, but await certain experiments for refuse disposal. Meantime 
laws prohibiting spreading oil and oil refuse from vessels in our own territorial waters would be most 
helpful against this menace and should be speedily enacted. 

Laws should be passed regulating aviation. 

Revision is needed of the laws regulating radio interference. 

Legislation and regulations establishing load liner, to provide safe loading of vessels leaving our ports 
are necessary and recodification of our navigation laws is vital. 

Revision of procedure of the Federal Trade Commission will give more constructive purpose to this 
department. 

If our Alaskan fisheries are to be saved from destruction, there must be further legislation declaring a 
general policy and delegating the authority to make rules and regulations to an administrative body. 

ARMY AND NAVY 

For several years we have been decreasing the personnel of the Army and Navy, and reducing their 
power to the danger point. Further reductions should not be made. The Army is a guarantee of the 
security of our citizens at home; the Navy is a guarantee of the security of our citizens abroad. Both of 
these services should be strengthened rather than weakened. Additional planes are needed for the Army, 
and additional submarines for the Navy. The defenses of Panama must be perfected. We want no more 
competitive armaments. We want no more war. But we want no weakness that invites imposition. A 
people who neglect their national defense are putting in jeopardy their national honor. 



INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


Conditions in the insular possessions on the whole have been good. Their business has been reviving. 
They are being administered according to law. That effort has the full support of the administration. 
Such recommendations as may conic from their people or their governments should have the most 
considerate attention. 

EDUCATION AND WELFARE 

Our National Government is not doing as much as it legitimately can do to promote the welfare of the 
people. Our enormous material wealth, our institutions, our whole form of society, can not be 
considered fully successful until their benefits reach the merit of every individual. This is not a 
suggestion that the Government should, or could, assume for the people the inevitable burdens of 
existence. There is no method by which we can either be relieved of the results of our own folly or be 
guaranteed a successful life. There is an inescapable personal responsibility for the development of 
character, of industry, of thrift, and of self-control. These do not come from the Government, but from 
the people themselves. But the Government can and should always be expressive of steadfast 
determination, always vigilant, to maintain conditions under which these virtues are most likely to 
develop and secure recognition and reward. This is the American policy. 

It is in accordance with this principle that we have enacted laws for the protection of the public health 
and have adopted prohibition in narcotic drugs and intoxicating liquors. For purposes of national 
uniformity we ought to provide, by constitutional amendment and appropriate legislation, for a 
limitation of child labor, and in all cases under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Government a 
minimum wage law for women, which would undoubtedly find sufficient power of enforcement in the 
influence of public opinion. 

Having in mind that education is peculiarly a local problem, and that it should always be pursued with 
the largest freedom of choice by students and parents, nevertheless, the Federal Government might well 
give the benefit of its counsel and encouragement more freely in this direction. If anyone doubts the 
need of concerted action by the States of the Nation for this purpose, it is only necessary to consider the 
appalling figures of illiteracy representing a condition which does not vary much in all parts of the 
Union. I do not favor the making of appropriations from the National Treasury to be expended directly 
on local education, but I do consider it a fundamental requirement of national activity which, 
accompanied by allied subjects of welfare, is worthy of a separate department and a place in the 
Cabinet. The humanitarian side of government should not be repressed, but should be cultivated. 

Mere intelligence, however, is not enough. Enlightenment must be accompanied by that moral power 
which is the product of the home and of rebellion. Real education and true welfare for the people rest 
inevitably on this foundation, which the Government can approve and commend, but which the people 
themselves must create. 

IMMIGRATION 

American institutions rest solely on good citizenship. They were created by people who had a 
background of self-government. New arrivals should be limited to our capacity to absorb them into the 
ranks of good citizenship. America must be kept American. For this i purpose, it is necessary to 
continue a policy of restricted immigration. It would be well to make such immigration of a selective 
nature with some inspection at the source, and based either on a prior census or upon the record of 



naturalization. Either method would insure the admission of those with the largest capacity and best 
intention of becoming citizens. I am convinced that our present economic and social conditions warrant 
a limitation of those to be admitted. We should find additional safety in a law requiring the immediate 
registration of all aliens. Those' who do not want to be partakers of the American spirit ought not to 
settle in America. 

VETERANS 

No more important duty falls on the Government of the United States than the adequate care of its 
veterans. Those suffering disabilities incurred in the service must have sufficient hospital relief and 
compensation. Their dependents must be supported. Rehabilitation and vocational training must be 
completed. All of this service must be clean, must be prompt and effective, and it must be administered 
in a spirit of the broadest and deepest human sympathy. If investigation reveals any present defects of 
administration or need Of legislation, orders will be given for the immediate correction of 
administration, and recommendations for legislation should be given the highest preference. 

At present there are 9,500 vacant beds in Government hospitals, I recommend that all hospitals be 
authorized at once to receive and care for, without hospital pay, the veterans of all wars needing such 
care, whenever there are vacant beds, and that immediate steps be taken to enlarge and build new 
hospitals to serve all such cases. 

The American Legion will present to the Congress a legislative pro 'gram too extensive for detailed 
discussion here. It is a carefully matured plan. While some of it I do not favor, with much of it I am in 
hearty accord, and I recommend that a most painstaking effort be made to provide remedies for any 
defects in the administration of the present laws which their experience has revealed. The attitude of the 
Government toward these proposals should be one of generosity. But I do not favor the granting of a 
bonus. 

COAL 

The cost of coal has become unbearably high. It places a great burden on our industrial and domestic 
life. The public welfare requires a reduction in the price of fuel. With the enormous deposits in 
existence, failure of supply ought not to be tolerated. Those responsible for the conditions in this 
industry should undertake its reform and free it from any charge of profiteering 

The report of the Coal Commission will be before the Congress. It comprises all the facts. It represents 
the mature deliberations and conclusions of the best talent and experience that ever made a national 
survey of the production and distribution of fuel. I do not favor Government ownership or operation of 
coal mines. The need is for action under private ownership that will secure greater continuity of 
production and greater public protection. The Federal Government probably has no peacetime authority 
to regulate wages, prices, or profits in coal at the mines or among dealers, but by ascertaining and 
publishing facts it can exercise great influence. 

The source of the difficulty in the bituminous coal fields is the intermittence of operation which causes 
great waste of both capital and labor. That part of the report dealing with this problem has much 
significance, and is suggestive of necessary remedies. By amending, the car rules, by encouraging 
greater unity of ownership, and possibly by permitting common selling agents for limited districts on 
condition that they accept adequate regulations and guarantee that competition between districts be 
unlimited, distribution, storage, and continuity ought to be improved. 



The supply of coal must be constant. In case of its prospective interruption, the President should have 
authority to appoint a commission empowered to deal with whatever emergency situation might arise, 
to aid conciliation and voluntary arbitration, to adjust any existing or threatened controversy between 
the employer and the employee when collective bargaining fails, and by controlling distribution to 
prevent profiteering in this vital necessity. This legislation is exceedingly urgent, and essential to the 
exercise of national authority for the protection of the people. Those who undertake the responsibility 
of management or employment in this industry do so with the full knowledge that the public interest is 
paramount, and that to fail through any motive of selfishness in its service is such a betrayal of duty as 
warrants uncompromising action by the Government. 

REORGANIZATION 

A special joint committee has been appointed to work out a plan for a reorganization of the different 
departments and bureaus of the Government more scientific and economical than the present system. 
With the exception of the consolidation of the War and Navy Departments and some minor details, the 
plan has the general sanction of the President and the Cabinet. It is important that reorganization be 
enacted into law at the present session. 

AGRICULTURE 

Aided by the sound principles adopted by the Government, the business of the country has had an 
extraordinary revival. Looked at as a whole, the Nation is in the enjoyment of remarkable prosperity. 
Industry and commerce are thriving. For the most tart agriculture is successful, eleven staples having 
risen in value from about $5,300,000,000 two years ago to about. $7,000,000,000 for the current year. 
But range cattle are still low in price, and some sections of the wheat area, notably Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and on west, have many cases of actual distress. With his products not selling on a parity with 
the products of industry, every sound remedy that can be devised should be applied for the relief of the 
farmer. He represents a character, a type of citizenship, and a public necessity that must be preserved 
and afforded every facility for regaining prosperity. 

The distress is most acute among those wholly dependent upon one crop.. Wheat acreage was greatly 
expanded and has not yet been sufficiently reduced. A large amount is raised for export, which has to 
meet the competition in the world market of large amounts raised on land much cheaper and much 
more productive. 

No complicated scheme of relief, no plan for Government fixing of prices, no resort to the public 
Treasury will be of any permanent value in establishing agriculture. Simple and direct methods put into 
operation by the farmer himself are the only real sources for restoration. 

Indirectly the farmer must be relieved by a reduction of national and local taxation. He must be assisted 
by the reorganization of the freight-rate structure which could reduce charges on his production. To 
make this fully effective there ought to be railroad consolidations. Cheaper fertilizers must be provided. 

He must have organization. His customer with whom he exchanges products o he farm for those of 
industry is organized, labor is organized, business is organized, and there is no way for agriculture to 
meet this unless it, too, is organized. The acreage of wheat is too large. Unless we can meet the world 
market at a profit, we must stop raising for export. Organization would help to reduce acreage. Systems 
of cooperative marketing created by the farmers themselves, supervised by competent management, 



without doubt would be of assistance, but, the can not wholly solve the problem.' Our agricultural 
schools ought to have thorough courses in the theory of organization and cooperative marketing. 

Diversification is necessary. Those farmers who raise their living on their land are not greatly in 
distress. Such loans as are wisely needed to assist buying stock and other materials to start in this 
direction should be financed through a Government agency as a temporary and emergency expedient. 

The remaining difficulty is the disposition of exportable wheat. I do not favor the permanent 
interference of the Government in this problem. That probably would increase the trouble by increasing 
production. But it seems feasible to provide Government assistance to exports, and authority should be 
given the War Finance Corporation to grant, in its discretion, the most liberal terms of payment for fats 
and grains exported for the direct benefit of the farm. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

The Government is undertaking to develop a great water-power project known as Muscle Shoals, on 
which it has expended many million dollars. The work is still going on. Subject to the right to retake in 
time of war, I recommend that this property with a location for auxiliary steam plant and rights of way 
be sold. This would end the present burden of expense and should return to the Treasury the largest 
price possible to secure. 

While the price is an important element, there is another consideration even more compelling. The 
agriculture of the Nation needs a greater supply and lower cost of fertilizer. This is now imported in 
large quantities. The best information I can secure indicates that present methods of power production 
would not be able profitably to meet the price at which these imports can be sold. To obtain a supply 
from this water power would require long and costly experimentation to perfect a process for cheap 
production. Otherwise our purpose would fail completely. It seems desirable, therefore, in order to 
protect and promote the public welfare, to have adequate covenants that such experimentation be made 
and earned on to success. The great advantage of low-priced nitrates must be secured for the direct 
benefit of the farmers and the indirect benefit of the public in time of peace, and of the Government in 
time of war. If this main object be accomplished, the amount of money received for the property is not 
a primary or major consideration. 

Such a solution will involve complicated negotiations, and there is no authority for that purpose, 
therefore recommend that the Congress appoint a small joint committee to consider offers, conduct 
negotiations, and report definite recommendations. 

RECLAMATION 

By reason of many contributing causes, occupants of our reclamation projects are in financial 
difficulties, which in some cases are acute. Relief should be granted by definite authority of law 
empowering the Secretary of the Interior in. his discretion to suspend, readjust, and reassess all charges 
against water users. This whole question is being considered by experts. You will have the advantage of 
the facts and conclusions which they may develop. This situation, involving a Government investment 
of more than $135,000,000, and affecting more than 30,000 water users, is serious. While relief which 
is necessary should be granted, yet contracts with the Government which can be met should be met. 

The established general policy of these projects should not be abandoned for any private control. 


HIGHWAYS AND FORESTS 



Highways and reforestation should continue to have the interest and support of the Government. 
Everyone is anxious for good highways. I have made a liberal proposal in the Budget for the continuing 
payment to the States by the Federal Government of its share for this necessary public improvement. 

No expenditure of public money contributes so much to the national wealth as for building good roads. 

Reforestation has an importance far above the attention it usually secures. A special committee of the 
Senate is investigating this need, and I shall welcome a constructive policy based on their report. 

It is 100 years since our country announced the Monroe doctrine. This principle has been ever since, 
and is now, one of the main foundations of our foreign relations. It must be maintained. But in 
maintaining it we must not be forgetful that a great change has taken place. We are no longer a weak 
Nation, thinking mainly of defense, dreading foreign imposition. We are great and powerful. New 
powers bring new responsibilities. Our ditty then was to protect ourselves. Added to that, our duty now 
is to help give stability to. the world. We want idealism. We want that vision which lifts men and 
nations above themselves. These are virtues by reason of their own merit. But they must not be 
cloistered; they must not be impractical; they must not be ineffective. 

The world has had enough of the curse of hatred and selfishness, of destruction and war. It has had 
enough of the wrongful use of material power. For the healing of the nations there must be good will 
and charity, confidence and peace. The time has come for a more practical use of moral power, and 
more reliance upon the principle that right makes its own might. Our authority among the nations must 
be represented by justice and mercy. It is necessary not only to have faith, but to make sacrifices for our 
faith. The spiritual forces of the world make all its final determinations. It is with these voices that 
America should speak. Whenever they declare a righteous purpose there need be no doubt that they will 
be heard. America has taken her place in the world as a Republic, independent, powerful. The best 
service that can be rendered to humanity is the assurance that this place will be maintained. 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17U.S.C. 105). 


Up in Michigan (1923) 

by Ernest Hemingway Out of Season —> 

First published in Three Stories and Ten Poems (Summer 1923) 

Jim Gilmore came to Hortons Bay from Canada. He bought the blacksmith shop from old man Horton. 
Jim was short and dark with big mustaches and big hands. He was a good horseshoer and did not look 
much like a blacksmith even with his leather apron on. He lived upstairs above the blacksmith shop and 
took his meals at A. J. Smith's. 

Fiz Coates worked for Smith's. Mrs. Smith, who was a very large clean woman, said Fiz Coates was 
the neatest girl she'd ever seen. Fiz had good legs and always wore clean gingham aprons and Jim 
noticed that her hair was always neat behind. He liked her face because it was so jolly but he never 
thought about her. 


Fiz liked Jim very much. She liked the way he walked over from the shop and often went to the kitchen 





door to watch for him to start down the road. She liked it about his mustache. She liked it about how 
white his teeth were when he smiled. She liked it very much that he didn't look like a blacksmith. She 
liked it how much A. J. Smith and Mrs. Smith liked Jim. One day she found that she liked it the way 
the hair was black on his arms and how white they were above the tanned line when he washed up in 
the washbasin outside the house. Liking that made her feel funny. 

Hortons Bay, the town, was only five houses on the main road between Boyne City and Charlevoix. 
There was the general store and post office with a high false front and maybe a wagon hitched out in 
front, Smith’s house, Stroud's house, Fox's house, Horton's house and Van Hoosen's house. The houses 
were in a big grove of elm trees and the road was very sandy. There was farming country and timber 
each way up the road. Up the road a ways was the Methodist church and down the road the other 
direction was the township school. The blacksmith shop was painted red and faced the school. 

A steep sandy road ran down the hill to the bay through the timber. From Smith's back door you could 
look out across the woods that ran down to the lake and across the bay. It was very beautiful in the 
spring and summer, the sky blue and bright and usually whitecaps on the lake beyond the point from 
the breeze blowing in from Charlevoix and Lake Michigan. From Smith's back door Liz could see ore 
barges way out in the lake going toward Boyne City. When she looked at them they didn't seem to be 
moving at all but if she went in and dried some more dishes and then came out again they would be out 
of sight beyond the point. 

All the time now Liz was thinking about Jim Gilmore. He didn’t seem to notice her very much. He 
talked about the shop to A.J. Smith and about the Republican Party and about James G. Blaine. In the 
evenings he read The Toledo Blade and the Grand Rapids paper by the lamp in the front room or went 
out spearing fish in the bay with a jacklight with A.J. Smith. In the fall he and Smith and Charley 
Wyman took a wagon and tent, grubs, axes, their rifles and two dogs and went on a trip to the pine 
plains beyond Vanderbilt deer hunting. Liz and Mrs. Smith were cooking for four days for them before 
they started. Liz wanted to make something special for Jim to take but she didn't finally because she 
was afraid to ask Mrs. Smith for the eggs and flour and afraid if she bought them Mrs. Smith would 
catch her cooking. It would have been all right with Mrs. Smith but Liz was afraid. 

All the time Jim was gone on the deer hunting trip Liz thought about him. It was awful while he was 
gone. She couldn't sleep well from thinking about him but she discovered it was fun to think about him 
too. If she let herself go it was better. The night before they were to come back she didn't sleep at all 
because it was all mixed up in a dream about not sleeping and really not sleeping. When she saw the 
wagon coming down the she felt weak and sick sort of inside. She couldn't wait till she saw Jim and it 
seemed as though everything would be all right when he came. The wagon stopped outside under the 
big elm and Mrs. Smith and Liz went out. All the men had beards and there were three deer in the back 
of the wagon, their thin legs sticking stiff over the edge of the wagon box. Mrs. Smith kissed Alonzo 
and he hugged her. Jim said "Hello, Liz," and grinned. Liz hadn't known just what would happen when 
Jim got back but she was sure it would be something. Nothing had happened. The men were just home, 
that was all. Jim pulled the burlap sacks off the deer and Liz looked at them. One was a big buck. It 
was stiff and hard to lift out of the wagon. 

"Did you shoot it, Jim?" Liz asked. 

"Yeah. Ain't it a beauty?" Jim got it onto his back to carry it to the smokehouse. 

That night Charley Wyman stayed to supper at Smith's. It was too late to get back to Charlevoix. The 



men washed up and waited in the front room for supper. 

"Ain’t there something left in that crock, Jimmy?" A.J. Smith asked, and Jim went out to the wagon in 
the barn and fetched in the jug of whiskey the men had taken hunting with them. It was a four gallon 
jug and there was quite a little slopped back and forth in the bottom. Jim took a long pull on his way 
back to the house. It was hard to lift such a big jug up to drink out of it. Some of the whiskey ran down 
on his shirt front. The two men smiled when Jim came in with the jug. A.J. Smith sent for glasses and 
Liz brought them. A.J. poured out three big shots. 

"Well, here's looking at you, A.J.," said Charley Wyman. 

"That damn big buck, Jimmy," said A.J. 

"Here's all the ones we missed, A.J.," said Jim, and downed his liquor. 

"Tastes good to a man." 

"Nothing like it this time of year for what ails you." 

"How about another, boys?" 

"Here's how, A.J." 

"Down the creek, boys." 

"Here's to next year." 

Jim began to feel great. He loved the taste and the feel of whiskey. He was glad to be back to a 
comfortable bed and warm food and the shop. He had another drink. The men came in to supper feeling 
hilarious but acting very respectable. Liz sat at the table after she put on the food and ate with the 
family. It was a good dinner. The men ate seriously. After supper they went into the front room again 
and Liz cleaned up with Mrs. Smith. Then Mrs. Smith went upstairs and pretty soon Smith came out 
and went upstairs too. Jim and Charley were still in the front room. Liz was sitting in the kitchen next 
to the stove pretending to read a book and thinking about Jim. She didn't want to go to bed yet because 
she knew Jim would be coming out and she wanted to see him as he went out so she could take the way 
he looked up to bed with her. 

She was thinking about him hard and then Jim came out. His eyes were shining and his hair was a little 
rumpled. Liz looked down at her book. Jim came over back of her chair and stood there and she could 
feel him breathing and then he put his arms around her. Her breasts felt plump and firm and the nipples 
were erect under his hands. Liz was terribly frightened, no one had ever touched her, but she thought, 
"He's come to me finally. He's really come." 

She held herself stiff because she was so frightened and did not know anything else to do and then Jim 
held her tight against the chair and kissed her. It was such a sharp, aching, hurting feeling that she 
thought she couldn’t stand it. She felt Jim right through the back of the chair and she couldn't stand it 
and then something clicked inside of her and the feeling was warmer and softer. Jim held her tight hard 
against the chair and she wanted it now and Jim whispered, "Come on for a walk." 



Liz took her coat off the peg on the kitchen wall and they went out the door. Jim had his arm around 
her and every little way they stopped and pressed against each other and Jim kissed her. There was no 
moon and they walked ankle-deep in the sandy road through the trees down to the dock and the 
warehouse on the bay. The water was lapping in the piles and the point was dark across the bay. It was 
cold but Liz was hot all over from being with Jim. They sat down in the shelter of the warehouse and 
Jim pulled Liz close to him. She was frightened. One of Jim's hands went inside her dress and stroked 
over her breast and the other hand was in her lap. She was very frightened and didn't know how he was 
going to go about things but she snuggled close to him. Then the hand that felt so big in her lap went 
away and was on her leg and started to move up it. 

"Don't, Jim," Liz said. Jim slid the hand further up. 

"You musn't, Jim. You musn't." Neither Jim nor Jim's big hand paid any attention to her. 

The boards were hard. Jim had her dress up and was trying to do something to her. She was frightened 
but she wanted it. She had to have it but it frightened her. 

"You musn't do it, Jim. You musn't." 

"I got to. I'm going to. You know we got to." 

"No we haven't, Jim. We ain't got to. Oh, it isn't right. Oh, it's so big and it hurts so. You can't. Oh, Jim. 
Jim. Oh." 

The hemlock planks of the dock were hard and splintery and cold and Jim was heavy on her and he had 
hurt her. Liz pushed him, she was so uncomfortable and cramped. Jim was asleep. He wouldn't move. 
She worked out from under him and sat up and straightened her skirt and coat and tried to do 
something with her hair. Jim was sleeping with his mouth a little open. Liz leaned over and kissed him 
on the cheek. He was still asleep. She lifted his head a little and shook it. He rolled his head over and 
swallowed. Liz started to cry. She walked over to the edge of the dock and looked down to the water. 
There was a mist coming up from the bay. She was cold and miserable and everything felt gone. She 
walked back to where Jim was lying and shook him once more to make sure. She was crying. 

"Jim," she said. "Jim. Please, Jim." 

Jim stirred and curled a little tighter. Liz took off her coat and leaned over and covered him with it. She 
tucked it around him neatly and carefully. Then she walked across the dock and up the steep sandy road 
to go to bed. A cold mist was coming up through the woods from the bay. 


Out of Season (1923) 

by Ernest Hemingway 

First published in Three Stories and Ten Poems (Summer 1923) 



On the four lira he had earned by spading the hotel garden he got quite drunk. He saw the young 
gentleman coming down the path and spoke to him mysteriously. The young gentleman said he had not 
eaten but would be ready to go as soon as lunch was finished. Forty minutes or an hour. 

At the cantina near the bridge they trusted him for three more grappas because he was so confident and 
mysterious about his job for the afternoon. It was a windy day with the sun coming out from behind 
clouds and then going under in sprinkles of rain. A wonderful day for trout fishing. 

The young gentleman came out of the hotel and asked him about the rods. Should his wife come behind 
with the rods? Yes, said Peduzzi, let her follow us. The young gentleman went back into the hotel and 
spoke to his wife. He and Peduzzi started down the road. The young gentleman had a musette over his 
shoulder. Peduzzi saw the wife, who looked as young as the young gentleman, and was wearing 
mountain boots and a blue beret, start out to follow them down the road, carrying the fishing rods, 
unjointed, one in each hand. Peduzzi didn't like her to be way back there. Signorina, he called, winking 
at the young gentleman, come up here and walk with us. Signora, come up here. Let us all walk 
together. Peduzzi wanted them all three to walk down the street of Cortina together. 

The wife stayed behind, following rather sullenly. Signorina, Peduzzi called tenderly, come up here 
with us. The young gentleman looked back and shouted something. The wife stopped lagging behind 
and walked up. 

Everyone they met walking through the main street of the town Peduzzi greeted elaborately. Buon’ di, 
Arturo' Tipping his hat. The bank clerk stared at him from the door of the Fascist cafe. Groups of three 
and four people standing in front of the shops stared at the three. The workmen in their stone-powdered 
jackets working on the foundations of the new hotel looked up as they passed. Nobody spoke or gave 
any sign to them except the town beggar, lean and old, with a spittle-thickened beard, who lifted his hat 
as they passed. 

Peduzzi stopped in front of a store with the window full of bottles and brought his empty grappa bottle 
from an inside pocket of his old military coat. A little to drink, some marsala for the Signora, 
something, something to drink. He gestured with the bottle. It was a wonderful day. Marsala, you like 
marsala, Signorina? A little marsala? 

The wife stood sullenly. You'll have to play up to this, she said. I can't understand a word he says. He's 
drunk, isn't he? 

The young gentleman appeared not to hear Peduzzi. He was thinking, what in hell makes him say 
marsala? That's what Max Beerbohm drinks. 

Geld, Peduzzi said finally, taking hold of the young gentleman's sleeve. Lire. He smiled, reluctant to 
press the subject but needing to bring the young gentleman into action. 

The young gentleman took out his pocket book and gave him a ten lire note. Peduzzi went up the steps 
to the door of the Specialty of Domestic and Foreign Wines shop. It was locked. 


It is closed until two, someone passing in the street said scornfully. Peduzzi came down the steps. He 
felt hurt. Never mind, he said, we can get it at the Concordia. 



They walked down the road to the Concordia three abreast. On the porch of the Concordia, where the 
rusty bobsleds were stacked the young gentleman said, Was wollen Sie? Peduzzi handed him the ten 
lira note folded over and over. Nothing, he said, Anything. He was embarrassed. Marsala, maybe. I 
don't know. Marsala? 

The door of the Concordia shut on the young gentleman and the wife. Three marsalas, said the y. g. to 
the girl behind the pastry counter. Two, you mean? she asked. No, he said, one for a vecchio. Oh, she 
said, a vecchio, and laughed, getting down the bottle. She poured out the three muddy looking drinks 
into three glasses. The wife was sitting at a table under the line of newspapers on sticks. The y. g. put 
one of the marsalas in front of her. You might as well drink it, he said, maybe it'll make you feel better. 
She sat and looked at the glass. The y. g. went outside the door with a glass for Peduzzi but could not 
see him. 

I don't know where he is, he said, coming back into the pastry room carrying the glass. 

He wanted a quart of it, said the wife. 

How much is a quarter litre? the y. g. asked the girl. 

Of the bianco? One lira. 

No, of the marsala. Put these two in, too, he said, giving her his own glass and the one poured for 
Peduzzi. She filled the quarter litre wine measure with a funnel. A bottle to carry it, said the y. g. 

She went to hunt for a bottle. It all amused her. 

I'm sorry you feel so rotten, Tiny, he said. I'm sorry I talked the way I did at lunch. We were both 
getting at the same thing from different angles. 

It doesn't make any difference, she said. None of it makes any difference. 

Are you too cold? he asked. I wish you'd worn another sweater. 

I've got on three sweaters. 

The girl came in with a very slim brown bottle and poured the marsala into it. The y. g. paid five lire 
more. They went out the door. The girl was amused. Peduzzi was walking up and down at the other end 
out of the wind and holding the rods. 

Come on he said, I will carry the rods. What difference does it make if anybody sees them? No one will 
trouble us. No one will make any trouble for me in Cortina. I know them at the municipio. I have been 
a soldier. Everybody in this town likes me. I sell frogs. What if it is forbidden to fish? Not a thing. 
Nothing. No trouble. Big trout, I tell you. Lots of them. 

They were walking down the hill toward the river. The town was in back of them. The sun had gone 
under and it was sprinkling rain. There, said Peduzzi, pointing to a girl in the doorway of a house they 
passed. My daughter. 


His doctor, the wife said, has he got to show us his doctor? 



He said his daughter, said the y. g. 

The girl went into the house as Peduzzi pointed. 

They walked down the hill across the fields and then turned to follow the river bank. Peduzzi talked 
rapidly with much winking and knowingness. As they walked three abreast the wife caught his breath 
across the wind. Once he nudged her in the ribs. Part of the time he talked in D'Ampezzo dialect and 
and sometimes in Tyroler German dialect. He could not make out which the young gentleman and his 
wife understood the best so he was being bilingual. But as the young gentleman said Ja Ja Peduzzi 
decided to talk altogether in Tyroler. The young gentleman and the wife understood nothing. 

Everybody in the town saw us going through with these rods. We're probably being followed by the 
game police now. I wish we weren't in on this damn thing. This damned old fool is so drunk, too. 

Of course you haven't got the guts to just go back, said the wife. Of course you have to go on. 

Why don't you go back? Go on back Tiny. 

I'm going to stay with you. If you go to jail we might as well both go. 

They turned sharp down the bank and Peduzzi stood his coat blowing in the wind gesturing at the river. 
It was brown and muddy. Off on the right there was a dump heap. 

Say it to me in Italian, said the young gentleman. 

Un' mezz'ora. Piu d’un’ mezz'ora. 

He says it's at least a half hour more. Go on back. Tiny. You're cold in this wind anyway. It's a rotten 
day and we aren't going to have any fun, anyway. 

All right, she said, and climbed up the grassy bank. 

Peduzzi was down at the river and did not notice her till she was almost out of sight over the crest. 
Frau! he shouted. Frau! Fraulein! You're not going? She went on over the crest of the hill. 

She's gone! said Peduzzi. It shocked him. 

He took off the rubber bands that held the rod segments together and commenced to joint up one of the 
rods. 

But you said it was half an hour further. 

Oh, yes. It is good half an hour down. It is good here, too. 

Really? 

Of course. It is good here and good there too. 



The y.g sat down on the bank and jointed up a rod, put on the reel and threaded the line through the 
guides. He felt uncomfortable and afraid that any minute a gamekeeper or a posse of citizens would 
come over the bank from the town. He could see the houses of the town and the campanile over the 
edge of the hill. He opened his leader box. Peduzzi leaned over and dug his flat, hard thumb and 
forefinger in and tangled the moistened leaders. 

Have you some lead? 

No. 

You must have some lead. Peduzzi was excited. You must have piombo. Piombo. A little piombo. Just 
here. Just above the hook or your bait will float on the water. You must have it. Just a little piombo. 

Have you got some? 

No. He looked through his pockets desperately. Sifting through the cloth dirt in the linings of his inside 
military pockets. I haven't any. We must have piombo. 

We can't fish then, said the y. g. and unjointed the rod, reeling the line back through the guides. We'll 
get some piombo and fish tomorrow. 

But listen caro, you must have piombo. The line will lie flat on the water. Peduzzi's day was going to 
pieces before his eyes. You must have piombo. A little is enough. Your stuff is all clean and new but 
you have no lead. I would have brought some. You said you had everything. 

The y. g. looked at the stream discolored by the melting snow. I know, he said, we'll get some piombo 
and fish tomorrow. 

At what hour in the morning? Tell me that. 

At seven. 

The sun came out. It was warm and pleasant. The young gentleman felt relieved. He was no longer 
breaking the law. Sitting on the bank he took the bottle of marsala out of his pocket and passed it to 
Peduzzi. Peduzzi passed it back. The y. g. took a drink of it and passed it to Peduzzi again. Peduzzi 
passed it back again. Drink, he said, drink. It's your marsala. After another short drink the y. g. handed 
the bottle over. Peduzzi had been watching it closely. He took the bottle very hurriedly and tipped it up. 
The gray hairs in the folds of his neck oscillated as he drank, his eyes fixed on the end of the narrow 
brown bottle. He drank it all. The sun shone while he drank. It was wonderful. This was a great day 
after all. A wonderful day. 

Senta caro! In the morning at seven. He had called the young gentleman caro several times and nothing 
had happened. It was good marsala. His eyes glistened. Days like this stretched out ahead. It would 
begin at seven in the morning. 

They started to walk up the hill toward the town. The young gentleman went on ahead. He was quite a 
way up the hill. Peduzzi called to him. 

Listen caro can you let me take five lira for a favor? 



For today? asked the young gentleman frowning. 


No, not today. Give it to me today for tomorrow. I will provide everything for tomorrow. Pane, salami, 
formaggio, good stuff for all of us. You and I and the signora. Bait for fishing, minnows, not worms 
only. Perhaps I can get some marsala. All for five lira. Five lira for a favor. 

The young gentleman looked through his pocketbook and took out a two-lira note and two ones. 

Thank you caro. Thank you, said Peduzzi, in the tone of one member of the Carleton Club accepting 
the Morning Post from another. This was living. He was through with the hotel garden, breaking up 
frozen manure with a dung fork. Life was opening out. 

Until seven o’clock then caro he said, slapping the y. g. on the back. Promptly at seven. 

I may not be going, said the young gentleman putting his purse back in his pocket. 

What, said Peduzzi, I will have minnows Signor. Salami, everything. You and I and the Signora. The 
three of us. 

I may not be going, said the y. g., very probably not. I will leave word with the padrone at the hotel 
office. 


My Old Man 

by Ernest Hemingway 

First published in Three Stories and Ten Poems (Summer 1923) 


I guess looking at it now my old man was cut out for a fat guy, one of those regular little roly fat guys 
you see around, but he sure never got that way, except a little toward the last, and then it wasn't his 
fault, he was riding over the jumps only and he could afford to carry plenty of weight then. I remember 
the way he’d pull on a rubber shirt over a couple of jerseys and a big sweat shirt over that, and get me 
to run with him in the forenoon in the hot sun. He'd have, maybe, taken a trial trip with one of Razzo's 
skins early in the morning after just getting in from Torino at four o'clock in the morning and beating it 
out to the stables in a cab and then with the dew all over everything and the sun just starting to get 
going, I'd help him pull off his boots and he'd get into a pair of sneakers and all these sweaters and we'd 
start out. 

"Come on, kid," he'd say, stepping up and down on his toes in front of the jock's dressing room, "let's 
get moving". 

Then we'd start off jogging around the infield once maybe with him ahead running nice and then turn 
out the gate and along one of those roads with all the trees along both sides of them that run out from 
San Siro. I'd go ahead of him when we hit the road and I could run pretty stout and I'd look around and 
he'd be jogging easy just behind me and after a little while I'd look around again and he'd begun to 



sweat. Sweating heavy and he'd just he clogging it along with his eyes on my back, but when he'd catch 
me looking at him he'd grin and say, "Sweating plenty?" When my old man grinned nobody could help 
but grin too. We'd keep right on running out toward the mountains and then my old man would yell 
"Hey Joe!" and I'd look back and he'd he sitting under a tree with a towel he’d had around his waist 
wrapped around his neck. 

I'd come back and sit down beside him and he'd pull a rope out of his pocket and start skipping rope out 
in the sun with the sweat pouring off his face and him skipping rope out in the white dust with the rope 
going cloppetty cloppety clop clop clop and the sun hotter and him working harder up and down a 
patch of the road. Say it was a treat to see my old man skip rope too. He could whirr it fast or lop it 
slow and fancy. Say you ought to have seen wops look at us sometimes when they'd come by going into 
town walking along with big white steers hauling the cart. They sure looked as though they thought the 
old man was nuts. He'd start the rope whirring till they'd stop dead still and watch him, then give the 
steers a cluck and a poke with the goad and get going again. 

When I'd sit watching him working out in the hot sun I sure felt fond of him. He sure was fun and he 
done his work so hard and he'd finish up with a regular whirring that'd drive the sweat out on his face 
like water and then sling the rope at the tree and come over and sit down with me and lean back against 
the tree with the towel and a sweater wrapped around his neck. 

"Sure is hell keeping it down, Joe" he'd say and lean back and shut his eyes and breath long and deep, 

"it aint like when you're a kid". Then he’d get up before he started to cool and we’d jog along back to 
the stables. That's the way it was keeping down to weight. He was worried all the time. Most jocks can 
just about ride off all they want to. A jock loses about a kilo every time he rides, but my old man was 
sort of dried out and he couldn't keep down his kilos without all that running. 

I remember once at San Siro, Regoli, a little wop that was riding for Buzoni came out across the 
paddock going to the bar for something cool and flicking his bouts with his whip, after he'd just 
weighed in and my old man had just weighed in too and came out with the saddle under his arm 
looking red faced and tired and too big for his silks and he stood there looking at young Regoli 
standing up to the outdoors bar cool and kid looking and I says, "What's the matter Dad?" cause I 
thought maybe Regoli had bumped him or something and he just looked at Regoli and said, "Oh to hell 
with it" and went on to the dressing room. 

Well it would have been all right maybe if we'd stayed in Milan and ridden at Milan and Torino cause if 
there ever were any easy courses its those two. "Pianola, Joe". My old man said when he dismounted in 
the winning stall after what the wops thought was a hell of a steeplechase. I asked him once, "This 
course rides its-self. It's the pace you're going at that makes riding the jumps dangerous Joe. We aint 
going any pace here, and they aint any really bad jumps either. But it's the pace always—not the jumps 
that makes the trouble". 

San Siro was the swellest course I'd ever seen but the old man said it was a dog's life. Going back and 
forth between Mirafiore and San Siro and riding just about every day in the week with a train ride 
every other night. 

I was nuts about the horses too. There's something about it when they come out and go up the track to 
the post. Sort of dancy and tight looking with the jock keeping a tight hold on them and maybe easing 
off a little and letting them run a little going up. Then once they were at the barrier it got me worse than 
anything. Especially at San Siro with that big green infield and the mountains way off and the fat wop 



starter with his big whip and the jocks fiddling them around and then the barrier snapping up and that 
bell going off and them all getting off in a bunch and then commencing to string out. You know the 
way a bunch of skins gets off. If you’re up in the stand with a pair of glasses all you see is them 
plunging off and then that bell goes off and it seems like it rings for a thousand years and then they 
come sweeping round the turn. There wasn't ever anything like it for me. 

But my old man said one day in the dressing room when he was getting into his street clothes, "None of 
these things are horses Joe. They'd kill that bunch of skates for their hides and hoofs up at Paris". That 
was the day he'd won the Premio Commercio with Lantorna shooting her out of the field the last 
hundred meters like pulling a cork out of a bottle. 

It was right after the Premio Commercio that we pulled out and left Italy. My old man and Holbrook 
and a fat wop in a straw hat that kept wiping his face with a handkerchief were having an argument at a 
table in the Galleria. They were all talking French and the two of them were after my old man about 
something. Finally he didn't say anything any more but just sat there and looked at Holbrook and the 
two of them kept after him, first one talking and then the other and the fat wop always butting in on 
Holbrook. 

"You go out and buy me a Sportsman, will you Joe?" my old man said and handed me a couple of soldi 
without looking away from Holbrook. 

So I went out of the Galleria and walked over to in front of the Scala and bought a paper and came back 
and stood a little way away because I didn’t want to butt in and my old man was sitting back in his 
chair looking down at his coffee and fooling with a spoon and Holbrook and the big wop were standing 
and the big wop was wiping his face and shaking his head. And I came up and my old man acted just as 
though the two of them weren't standing there and said, "Want an ice Joe?" Holbrook looked down at 
my old man and said slow and careful, "You son of a bitch" and he and the fat wop went out through 
the tables. 

My old man sat there and sort of smiled at me but his face was white and he looked sick as hell and I 
was scared and felt sick inside because I knew something had happened and I didn't see how anybody 
could call my old man a son of a bitch and get away with it. My old man opened up the Sportsman and 
studied the handicaps for a while and then he said, "You got to take a lot of things in this world Joe". 
And three days later we left Milan for good on the Turin train for Paris after an auction sale out in front 
of Turner's stables of everything we couldn't get into a trunk and a suit case. 

We got into Paris early in the morning in a long dirty station the old man told me was the Gare de Lyon. 
Paris was an awful big town after Milan. Seems like in Milan everybody is going somewhere and all 
the trams run somewhere and there aint any sort of a mixup, but Paris is all balled up and they never do 
straighten it out. I got to like it though, part of it anyway, and say it's got the best race courses in the 
world. Seems as though that were the thing that keeps it all going and about the only thing you can 
figure on is that every day the buses will be going out to whatever track they're running at going right 
out through everything to the track. I never really got to know Paris well because I just came in about 
once or twice a week with the old man from Maisons and he always sat at the Cafe de la Paix on the 
Opera side with the rest of the gang from Maisons and I guess that's one of the busiest parts of the 
town. But say it is funny that a big town like Paris wouldn’t have a Galleria isn't it? 

Well, we went out to live at Maisons-Lafitte, where just about everybody lives except the gang at 
Chantilly, with a Mrs. Meyers that runs a boarding house. Maisons is about the swellest place to live 



I've ever seen in all my life. The town aint so much, but there's a lake and a swell forest that we used to 
go off humming in all day, a couple of us kids, and my old man made me a sling shot and we got a lot 
of things with it but the best one was a magpie. Young Dick Atkinson shot a rabbit with it one day and 
we put it under a tree and were all sitting around and Dick had some cigarettes and all of a sudden the 
rabbit jumped up and beat it into the brush and we chased it but we couldn't find it. Gee we had fun at 
Maisons. Mrs. Meyers used to give me lunch in the morning and I'd he gone all day. I learned to talk 
French quick. It's an easy language. 

As soon as we got to Maisons my old man wrote to Milan for his license and he was pretty worried till 
it came. He used to sit around the Cafe de Paris in Maisons with the gang there, there were lots of guys 
he'd known when he rode up at Paris before the war lived at Maisons, and there's a lot of time to sit 
around because the work around a racing stable for the jocks that is, is all cleaned up by nine o'clock in 
the morning. They take the first batch of skins out to gallop them at 5.30 in the morning and they work 
the second lot at 8 o'clock. That means getting up early all right and going to bed early too. If a jock's 
riding for somebody too he can't go boozing around because the trainer always has an eye on him if 
he's a kid and if he aint t kid he's always got an eye on himself. So mostly if a jock aint working he sits 
around the Cafe de Paris with the gang and they can all sit around about two or three hours in front of 
some drink like a vermouth and seltz and they talk and tell stories and shoot pool and it's sort of like a 
club or the Galleria in Milan. Only it aint really like the Galleria because there everybody is going by 
all the time and there's everybody around at the tables. 

Well my old man got his license all right. They sent it through to him without a word and he rode a 
couple of times. Amiens, up country and that sort of thing, but he didn't seem to get any engagement. 
Everybody liked him and whenever I'd come in to the Cafe in the forenoon I’d find somebody drinking 
with him because my old man wasn't tight like most of these jockey's that have got the first dollar they 
made riding at the World's Fair in St. Louis in Nineteen ought four. That's what my old man would say 
when he'd kid George Burns. But it seemed like everybody steered clear of giving my old man any 
mounts. 

We went out to wherever they were running every day with the car from Maisons and that was the most 
fun of all. I was glad when the horses came back from Deauville and the summer. Even though it meant 
no more humming in the woods, cause then we'd ride to Enghien or Tremblay or St. Cloud and watch 
them from the trainers' and jockeys' stand. I sure learned about racing from going out with that gang 
and the fun of it was going every day. 

I remember once out at St. Cloud. It was a big two hundred thousand franc race with seven entries and 
Kzar a big favourite. I went around to the paddock to see the horses with my old man and you never 
saw such horses. This Kzar is a great big yellow horse that looks like just nothing but run. I never saw 
such a horse. He was being led around the paddock with his head down and when he went by me I felt 
all hollow inside he was so beautiful. There never was such a wonderful, lean, running built horse. And 
he went around the paddock putting his feet just so and quiet and careful and moving easy like he knew 
just what he had to do and not jerking and standing up on his legs and getting wild eyed like you see 
these selling platers with a shot of dope in them. The crowd was so thick I couldn't see him again 
except just his legs going by and some yellow and my old man started out through the crowd and I 
followed him over to the jock's dressing room back in the trees and there was a big crowd around there 
too but the man at the door in a derby nodded to my old man and we got in and everybody was sitting 
around and getting dressed and pulling shirts over their heads and pulling boots on and it all smelled 
hot and sweaty and linimenty and outside was the crowd looking in. 



The old man went over and sat down beside George Gardner that was getting into his pants and said, 
"What's the dope George?" just in an ordinary tone of voice cause there aint any use him feeling 
around because George either can tell him or he can’t tell him. 

"He won’t win" George says very low, leaning over and buttoning the bottoms of his pants. 

"Who will" my old man says leaning over close so nobody can hear. 

"Kircubbin" George says, "And if he does, save me a couple of tickets". 

My old man says something in a regular voice to George and George says, "Don’t ever bet on anything 
I tell you" kidding like and we beat it out and through all the crowd that was looking in over to the 100 
franc mutuel machine. But I knew something big was up because George is Kzar’s jockey. On the way 
he gets one of the yellow odds sheets with the starting prices on and Kzar is only paying 5 for 10, 
Cefisidote is next at 3 to 1 and fifth down the list this Kircubbin at 8 to 1. My old man bets live 
thousand on Kircubbin to win and puts on a thousand to place and we went around back of the 
grandstand to go up the stairs and get a place to watch the race. 

We were jammed in tight and first a man in a long coat with a grey tall hat and a whip folded up in his 
hand came out and then one after another the horses, with the jocks up and a stable boy holding the 
bridle on each side and walking along, followed the old guy. That big yellow horse Kzar came first. He 
didn't look so big when you first looked at him until you saw the length of his legs and the whole way 
he's built and the way he moves. Gosh I never saw such a horse. George Gardner was riding him and 
they moved along slow, back of the old guy in the gray tall hat that walked along like he was the ring 
master in a circus. Back of Kzar, moving along smooth and yellow in the sun, was a good looking 
black with a nice head with Tommy Archibald riding him and after the black was a string of five more 
horses all moving along slow in a procession past the grandstand and the pesage. My old man said the 
black was Kircubbin and I took a good look at him and he was a nice looking horse all right but 
nothing like Kzar. 

Everybody cheered Kzar when he went by and he sure was one swell looking horse. The procession of 
them went around on the other side past the pelouse and then back up to the near end of the course and 
the circus master had the stable boys turn them loose one after another so they could gallop by the 
stands on their way up to the post and let everybody have a good look at them. They weren't at the post 
hardly any time at all when the gong started and you could see them way off across the infield all in a 
bunch starting on the first swing like a lot of little toy horses. I was watching them through the glasses 
and Kzar was running well back with one of the bays making the pace. They swept down and around 
and came pounding past and Kzar was way back when they passed us and this Kircubbin horse in front 
and going smooth. Gee it's awful when they go by you and then you have to watch them go farther 
away and get smaller and smaller and then all bunched up on the turns and then come around towards 
into the stretch and you feel like swearing and goddaming worse and worse. Finally they made the last 
turn and came into the straightaway with this Kircubbin horse way out in front. Everybody was looking 
funny and saying "Kzar" in sort of a sick way and they pounding nearer down the stretch, and then 
something came out of the pack right into my glasses like a horse-headed yellow streak and everybody 
began to yell "Kzar" as though they were crazy. Kzar came on faster than I'd ever seen anything in my 
life and pulled up on Kircubbin that was going fast as any black horse could go with the jock flogging 
hell out of him with the gad and they were right dead neck and neck for a second but Kzar seemed 
going about twice as fast with those great jumps and that head out—but it was while they were neck 
and neck that they passed the winning post and when the numbers went up in the slots the first one was 



2 and that meant Kircubbin had won. 


I felt all trembly and funny inside, and then we were all jammed in with the people going down stairs to 
stand in front of the board where they'd post what Kircubbin paid. Honest watching the race I'd forgot 
how much my old man had bet on Kircubbin. I'd wanted Kzar to win so damned had. But now it was 
all over it was swell to know we had the winner. 

"Wasn't it a swell race Dad?" I said to him. 

He looked at me sort of funny with his derby on the back of his head, "George Gardner's a swell jockey 
all right", he said, "It sure took a great jock to keep that Kzar horse from winning". 

Of course I knew it was funny all the time. But my old man saying that right out like that sure took the 
kick all out of it for me and I didn't get the real kick back again ever, even when they posted the 
numbers up on the board and the hell rang to pay off and we saw that Kircubbin paid 67.50 for 10. All 
around people were saying "Poor Kzar. Poor Kzar!" And I thought, I wish I were a jockey and could 
have rode him instead of that son of a bitch. And that was funny, thinking of George Gardner as a son 
of a bitch because I'd always liked him and besides he’d given us the winner, but I guess that's what he 
is all right. 

My old man had a big lot of money after that race and he took to coming into Paris oftener. If they 
raced at Tremblay he'd have them drop him in town on their way back to Maisons and he and I'd sit out 
in front of the Cafe de la Paix and watch the people go by. It's funny sitting there. There's streams of 
people going by and all sorts of guys come up and want to sell you things and I loved to sit there with 
my old man. That was when we'd have the most fun. Guys would come by selling funny rabbits that 
jumped if you squeezed a bulb and they'd come up to us and my old man would kid with them. He 
could talk French just like English and all those kind of guys knew him cause you can always tell a 
jockey and then we always sat at the same table and they got used to seeing us there. There were guys 
selling matrimonial papers and girls selling rubber eggs that when you squeezed them a rooster came 
out of them and one old wormy looking guy that went by with post cards of Paris showing them to 
everybody, and of course nobody ever bought any and then he would come back and show the under 
side of the pack and they would all be smutty post cards and lots of people would dig down and buy 
them. 

Gee I remember the funny people that used to go by. Girls around supper time looking for somebody to 
take them out to eat and they'd speak to my old man and he’d make some joke at them in French and 
they'd pat me on the head and go on. Once there was an American woman sitting with her kid daughter 
at the next table to us and they were both eating ices and I kept looking at the girl and she was awfully 
good looking and I smiled at her and she smiled at me but that was all that ever came of it because I 
looked for her mother and her every day and I made up ways that I was going to speak to her and I 
wondered if I get to know her if her mother would let me take her out to Auteuil or Tremblay but I 
never saw either of them again. Anyway I guess it wouldn't have been any good anyway because 
looking back on it I remember the way I thought out would be best to speak to her was to say, "Pardon 
me, but perhaps I can give you a winner at Enghien today?" and after all maybe she would have 
thought I was a tout instead of really trying to give her a winner. 

We’d sit at the Cafe de la Paix, my old man and me, and we had a big drag with the waiter because my 
old man drank whisky and it cost five francs and that meant a good tip when the saucers were counted 
up. My old man was drinking more than I'd ever seen him, but he wasn't riding at all now and besides 



he said that whiskey kept his weight down. But I noticed he was putting it on all right just the same. 
He'd busted away from his old gang out at Maisons and seemed to like just sitting around on the 
boulevard with me. But he was dropping money every day at the track. He'd feel sort of doleful after 
the last race, if he'd lost on the day, until we'd get to our table and he'd have his first whiskey and then 
he'd be fine. 

He'd be reading the Paris-Sport and he'd look over at me and say, "Where's your girl Joe?" to kid me on 
account I had told him about the girl that day at the next table. And I'd get red but I liked being kidded 
about her. It gave me a good feeling. "Keep your eye peeled for her Joe." he'd say, "She’ll be back." 

He'd ask me questions about things and some of the things I'd say he'd laugh. And then he'd get started 
talking about things. About riding down in Egypt, or at St. Moritz on the ice before my mother died, 
and about during the war when they had regular races down in the south of France without any purses, 
or betting or crowd or anything just to keep the breed up. Regular races with the jocks riding hell out of 
the horses. Gee I could listen to my old man talk by the hour, especially when he’d had a couple or so 
of drinks. He’d tell me about when he was a boy in Kentucky and going soon hunting and the old days 
in the states before everything went on the bum there. And he'd say, "Joe, when we've get a decent 
stake, you're going back there to the States and go to school." 

"What've I get to go back there to go to school for when everything's on the bum there?" I’d ask him. 

"That's different." he’d say and get the waiter over and pay the pile of saucers and we'd get a taxi to the 
Gare St. Lazare and get on the train out to Maisons. 

One day at Auteuil after a selling steeplechase my old man bought in the winner for 30.000 francs. He 
had to bid a little to get him but the stable let the horse go finally and my old man had his permit and 
his colors in a week. Gee I felt proud when my old man was an owner. He fixed it up for stable space 
with Charles Drake and cut out coming in to Paris and started his running and sweating out again and 
him and I were the whole stable gang. Our horse's name was Gillford, he was Irish bred and a nice 
sweet jumper. My old man figured that training him and riding him himself he was a good investment. I 
was proud of everything and I thought Gillford was as good a horse as Kzar. He was a good solid 
jumper a bay, with plenty of speed on the flat if you asked him for it and he was a nice looking horse 
too. 

Gee I was fond of him. The first time he started with my old man up he finished third in a 2.500 meter 
hurdle race and when my old man got off him, all sweating and happy in the place stall and went in to 
weigh I felt as proud of him as though it was the first race he'd ever placed in. You see when a guy aint 
been riding for a long time you can't make yourself really believe that he has ever rode. The whole 
thing was different now cause down in Milan even big races never seemed to make any difference to 
my old man, if he won he wasn't ever excited or anything, and now it was so I couldn't hardly sleep the 
night before a race and I knew my old man was excited too even if he didn't show it. Riding for 
yourself makes an awful difference. 

Second time Gillford and my old man started was a rainy Sunday at Auteuil in the Prix du Marat, a 
4.500 meter steeplechase. As soon as he’d gone out I beat it up in the stand with the new glasses my old 
man had bought for me to watch them. They started way over at the far end of the course and there was 
some trouble at the barrier. Something with goggle blinders on was making a great fuss and roaring 
around and busted the barrier once but I could see my old man in our black jacket with a white cross 
and a black cap sitting up on Gillford and patting him with his hand. Then they were off in a jump and 



out of sight behind the trees and the gong going for dear life and the pari mutuel wickets rattling down. 
Gosh I was so excited I was afraid to look at them but I fixed the glasses on the place where they would 
come out back of the trees and then out they came with the old black jacket going third and they all 
sailing over the jump like birds. Then they went out of sight again and then they came pounding out 
and down the hill and all going nice and sweet and easy and taking the fence smooth in a bunch and 
moving away from us all solid. Looked as though you could walk across on their backs they were all so 
hunched and going so smooth, Then they bellied over the big double Bullfinch and something came 
down. I couldn't see who it was but in a minute the horse was up an galloping free and the field, all 
bunched still, sweeping around the long left turn into the straightaway. They jumped the stone wall and 
came jammed down the stretch toward the big water jump right in front of the stands. I saw them 
coming and hollered at my old man as he went by and he was leading by about a length and riding way 
out over and light as a monkey and they were racing for the water jump. They took off over the big 
hedge of the water jump in a pack and then there was a crash and two horses pulled sideways out off it 
and kept on going and three others were piled up. I couldn't see my old man anywhere. One horse knee- 
ed himself up and the jock had hold of the bridle and mounted and went slamming on after the place 
money. The other horse was up and away by himself, jerking his head and galloping with the bridle rein 
hanging and the jock staggered over to one side of the track against the fence. Then Gillford rolled over 
to one side off my old man and got up and started to run on three legs with his off hoof dangling and 
there was my old man lying there on the grass flat out with his face up and blood all over the side of his 
head. I ran down the stand and bumped into a jam of people and got to the rail and a cop grabbed me 
and held me and two big stretcher bearers were going out after my old man and around on the other 
side of the course I saw three horses, strung way out, coming out of the trees and taking the jump. 

My old man was dead when they brought him in and while a doctor was listening to his heart with a 
thing plugged in his ears I heard a shot up the track that meant they'd killed Gillford. I lay down beside 
my old man when they carried the stretcher into the hospital room and hung onto the stretcher and cried 
and cried and he looked so white and gone and so awfully dead and I couldn't help feeling that if my 
old man was dead maybe they didn't need to have shot Gillford. His hoof might have got well. I don't 
know. I loved my old man so much. 

Then a couple of guys came in and one of them patted me on the back and then went over and looked at 
my old man and then pulled a sheet off the cot and and spread it over him; and the other was 
telephoning in French for them to send the ambulance to take him out to Maisons. And I couldn't stop 
crying, crying and choking, sort of, and George Gardner came in and sat down beside me on the floor 
and put his ami around me and says, "Come on Joe old boy. Get up and we'll go out and wait for the 
ambulance." 

George and I went out to the gate and I was trying to stop bawling and George wiped off my face with 
his handkerchief and we were standing back a little ways while the crowd was going out of the gate and 
a couple of guys stopped near us while we were waiting for the crowd to get through the gate and one 
of them was counting a bunch of mutuel tickets and he said, "Well Butler got his all right." 

The other guy said, "I don't give a good goddam if he did, the crook. He had it coming to him on the 
stuff he's pulled." 

"I'll say he had," said the other guy and tore the bunch of tickets in two. 

And George Gardner looked at me to see if I'd heard and I had all right and he said, "Don't you listen to 
what those bums said, Joe. Your old man was one swell guy." 



But I don't know. Seems like when they get started they don’t leave a guy nothing. 
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"JOHN BULL" ON BEARS 

by Launce Rochester 

ONE of the guides for the Red River expedition of 1852, called "John Bull," was a famous bear-hunter 
and regaled the officers with many stories. One of the officers in his journal says that the guide's 
statements were repeated to him by several Indians, in whose veracity he had much confidence. He 
adds, "I have no doubt they are strictly true." 

The guide said the black bear had greater sagacity than almost any other quadruped. Before making a 
bed the bear always goes several hundred yards with the wind, the officers were told, "at a distance 
from his track." Any enemy approaching along his track must come with the wind and be detected by 
the animal’s keen nose. 

When a black bear hides in a cave in earth or rocks and a hunter tries to smoke him out the bear will 
not rush forth to be shot, but, masked from view by the smoke, will come as far as the smoldering fire, 
put it out with his forepaws and then return to his hiding-place. 

John, it must be admitted, rather weakened his case when he described the behavior of the bear on 
being pursued by a hunter into a cave. 

The hunter in addition to his rifle of course carried a torch. Instead of being a very dangerous adventure 
for the hunter, John insisted the bear, on beholding the light, would sit upright and hold his paws over 
his face and eyes and remain motionless so long as the torch burned. Without risk the hunter 
approached close and slaughtered the foolish fellow. 

Why a hunter should bother to "smoke" out the bear when he can so conveniently crawl into the hole 
and kill him without risk John is not recorded as saying. 
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THE LADY MACBETH OF THE MZINSK DISTRICT 

The Sentry and Other Stories (1923) 

by Nikolai Leskov, translated by Alfred Edward Chamot 


I 

IN our part of the country you sometimes meet people of whom, even many years after you have seen 
them, you are unable to think without a certain inward shudder. Such a character was the merchant's 
wife, Katerina Lvovna Izmaylova, who played the chief part in a terrible tragedy some time ago, and of 
whom the nobles of our district, adopting the light nickname somebody had given her, never spoke 
otherwise than as the Lady Macbeth of the Mzinsk District. 

Katerina Lvovna was not really a beauty, but she was a woman of a very pleasing appearance. She was 
about twenty-four years of age; not very tall, but slim, with a neck that was like chiseled marble; she 
had soft round shoulders, firm breasts, a straight thin little nose, bright black eyes, a high white 
forehead, and black, almost blue black, hair. She came from Tuskar in the Kursk province and had 
married Izmaylov, a merchant of our place, not because she loved him or from any attraction towards 
him, but simply because he courted her, and she, being a poor girl, was not able to be too particular in 
making her choice of a husband. The firm of the Izmaylovs was one of the most considerable in our 
town; they dealt in wheaten flour, leased a large flour mill in the district, owned profitable fruit 
orchards not far from town, and in the town had a fine house. In a word, they were wealthy merchants. 
Their family was quite small. It consisted of her father-in-law, Boris Timofeich Izmaylov, a man of 
nearly eighty who had long been a widower; Zinovey Borisych Katerina Lvovna's husband, a man of 
over fifty; and Katerina Lvovna herself. Katerina Lvovna, who had now been married for five years, 
had no children. Zinovey Borisych had also no children from his first wife, with whom he had lived for 
twenty years before he became a widower and married Katerina Lvovna. He had thought and hoped 
that God would give him an heir by his second marriage to inherit his commercial name and fortune; 
but in this, too, he and Katerina Lvovna had no luck. 

Not having children grieved Zinovey Borisych very much, and not only Zinovey Borisych, but also the 
old man Boris Timofeich, and it made even Katerina Lvovna herself very sad; first, because the 
immeasurable dullness of this secluded merchant's house, with its high fence and unchained watch¬ 
dogs, often made her feel so very melancholy that she almost went mad, and she would have been 
pleased, God knows how pleased, to have had a child to nurse; and also because she was tired of 
hearing reproaches: Why did she get married? What was the use of getting married? Why was she, a 
barren woman, bound by fate to a man? Just as if she had indeed committed a crime against her 
husband, against her father-in-law, and their whole race of honest merchants. 


Notwithstanding all the wealth and plenty that surrounded her in her father-in-law's house, Katerina 
Lvovna's life was a very dull one. She seldom went to visit anyone, and even when she drove with her 





husband to any of his merchant friends, it was no pleasure. The people were all strict: they watched 
how she sat down, how she walked across the room, how she got up. Now Katerina Lvovna had a 
passionate nature, and having been brought up in poverty she was accustomed to simplicity and 
freedom: running with pails to the river for water, bathing under the pier in a shift, or scattering sun¬ 
flower seeds over the gate on to the head of any young fellow who might be passing by. Here all was 
different. Her father-in-law and her husband got up early, drank tea at six o'clock, and then went out to 
their business, and she stayed behind, to roam about the house from one room to another. Everywhere it 
was clean, everywhere it was quiet and empty; the lamps glimmered before the icons; but nowhere in 
the house could you hear the sound of life or a human voice. 

Katerina Lvovna would wander about the empty rooms, and begin to yawn because she was dull. Then 
mounting the stairs to their conjugal chamber, which was in a high, small attic, she would sit down at 
the window and look at the men weighing hemp or filling sacks with flour—she would yawn again— 
she was glad to feel sleepy—she would then take a nap for an hour or two, and when she awoke—there 
was the same dullness, the Russian dullness, the dullness of a merchant's house, which they say makes 
it quite a pleasure to strangle oneself. Katerina Lvovna did not like reading and even had she liked it 
there were no books in the house except the Kiev Lives of the Fathers. 

This was the dull life Katerina Lvovna had lived in the house of her rich father-in-law all the five years 
of her married life with her indifferent husband; but nobody, as usual, took the slightest notice of her 
loneliness. 


II 

IN the spring of the sixth year of Katerina Lvovna's married life the dam of the Izmaylov's mill burst. 
Just at that time, as if on purpose, much work had been brought to the mill, and the damages were very 
extensive. The water had washed away the lower beams of the mill-race, and it had been impossible to 
stop it in a hurry. Zinovey Borisych had collected workmen from the whole district at the mill, and 
himself remained there permanently. The town business was carried on by the old man, and Katerina 
Lvovna languished at home quite alone for days on end. At first she was even duller without her 
husband, but after a time it seemed to her better so; she was freer when alone. Her heart had never been 
very greatly drawn towards him, and without him at any rate there was one less to order her about. 

One day Katerina Lvovna was sitting at the small window of her attic; she yawned thinking of nothing 
in particular, and at last became ashamed of yawning. The weather was beautiful—warm, light, gay— 
and through the green wooden palings of the garden one could see the playful birds in the trees 
fluttering about from branch to branch. 

"I wonder why I am yawning so," thought Katerina Lvovna. "Well, I might get up and walk about the 
yard, or go into the garden." 

Katerina Lvovna threw an old cloth jacket over her shoulders and went out. 

Out of doors it was light, and you could take deep long breaths, and in the shed near the warehouse 
such gay laughter was heard. 



"Why are you so merry?" said Katerina Lvovna to her father-in-law's clerk. 

"Little Mother, Katerina Lvovna, it's because they are weighing a live pig," answered the old clerk. 
"What! A pig?" 

"It is that pig Aksinia, who gave birth to a son, Vassili, and never invited us to the christening," 
answered a merry, bold young fellow. He had an impudent good-looking face, framed in curly coal- 
black locks, and a little beard that was only just beginning to grow. 

At that moment the fat red face of the cook Aksinia looked out of the flour vat which was hanging to 
the beam of the weighing machine. 

"You devils, you smooth faced imps!" the cook swore, trying to catch hold of the iron beam and get out 
of the swaying vat. 

"She weighs eight pouds before dinner, but when she has eaten a pile of hay there wont be enough 
weights!" the good-looking young fellow continued, to explain, and turning the vat over he threw the 
cook out on some sacks that were heaped up in a corner. 

The woman abusing them laughingly began to tidy herself. 

"Well, and how much would I weigh?" said Katerina Lvovna jokingly, and taking hold of the rope got 
on to the weighing machine. 

"Three pouds and seven pounds," answered the same good-looking Sergei, throwing the weights on to 
the machine. "Wonderful." 

"What are you wondering at?" 

"That you weigh three pouds, Katerina Lvovna. One would have to carry you all day long in one's 
arms, I reckon, before getting exhausted—it would only be a pleasure." 

"What, am I not like other people, eh? If you carried me, never fear, you would get just as tired," 
answered Katerina Lvovna, blushing slightly. She was unused to such words, and she suddenly felt a 
desire to chatter and say all sorts of gay, jolly things. 

"Certainly not! Good Lord! I would cany you to Arabia the Blessed," answered Sergei to her remark. 

"Young man, you don't argue correctly," said the peasant who was filling the sacks. "What is of weight 
in us? Is it our body that weighs? Our body, my good fellow, counts for nothing on the scales: it's our 
strength, our strength, that weighs—not our body!" 

"Yes, when I was a girl, I was terribly strong," said Katerina Lvovna, who was unable to restrain 
herself. "Not every man could get the better of me." 

"Well, then, if that is so, give me your little hand," said the handsome young fellow. 


Katerina Lvovna became confused, but held out her hand. 



"Oh, let go of my ring, it hurts!" cried Katerina Lvovna, when Sergei squeezed her hand in his; and 
with her free hand she gave him a blow on the chest. 

The young fellow released the mistress's hand and her blow made him stagger two paces backwards. 

"So that's how you can judge a woman," said the surprised peasant. 

"No, allow me to try to wrestle with you?" said Sergei, throwing back his curls. 

"Very well, try," answered Katerina Lvovna gaily, and she lifted up her elbows. 

Sergei put his arms round the young mistress, and pressed her firm breasts to his red shirt. Katerina 
Lvovna could only make a slight movement of her shoulders, and Sergei lifted her from the floor, held 
her up in the air, pressed her to himself, and then gently set her down on the overturned vat. 

Katerina Lvovna had no time even to attempt to make use of her boasted strength. She looked very red 
as she sat on the measure and arranged the jacket on her shoulders, and then quietly went out of the 
warehouse; while Sergei coughed vigorously and shouted: 

"Now then, you blockheads! Don't stand and gape. Fill the sacks and give level measure; strict measure 
is our gain." Just as if he were paying no heed to what had just occurred. 

"He's always after the girls, that damned Serezhka," said the cook Aksinia, as she waddled after 
Katerina Lvovna. "The rascal is attractive in every way—fine body, fine face, good looks. He will coax 
and flatter any woman you like—and then lead her to sin. He is a fickle scoundrel too—as fickle as you 
make 'em!" 

"And you, Aksinia, what about you?" said the young mistress walking in front. "Is your boy still alive?" 
"He's alive, little mother, he's alive. Why shouldn't he be? They always live where they're not wanted." 
"Whose is he?" 

"Eh, who's to know? One lives in a crowd—one walks about with many." 

"Has that young fellow been long with us?" 

"Which young fellow? Do you mean Sergei?" 

"Yes." 

"About a month. He served before at Konchonov's. The master kicked him out." Aksinia lowered her 
voice and continued: "They say he had a love affair with the mistress there. The cursed young scamp! 
See how bold he is!" 



Ill 


A WARM milky twilight hung over the town. Zinovey Borisych had not yet returned from the work at 
the dam. The father-in-law Boris Timofeich was not at home either; he had gone to the celebration of 
an old friend's name-day, and had said he would not be home for supper. Katerina Lvovna, having 
nothing to do, had retired early to her room, and opening the little window of her attic, sat leaning 
against the window-post, cracking sunflower seeds. The servants had finished their supper in the 
kitchen and had gone to bed, some in the bam, some in the warehouse, and others in the high sweet- 
scented hay loft. Sergei was the last to leave the kitchen. He walked about the yard, unchained the 
watch-dogs, and passed whistling under Katerina Lvovna's window. He looked up at her and bowed 
low. 

"How do you do?" Katerina Lvovna said to him quietly from her attic, and the yard became silent as if 
it were a desert. 

"Madam!" said somebody, five minutes later at Katerina Lvovna's locked door. 

"Who's there?" asked Katerina Lvovna, frightened. 

"Don't be afraid! It's I, Sergei," answered the clerk. 

"Sergei? What do you want?" 

"I have a little business with you, Katerina Lvovna; I want to ask your gracious self about a small 
matter. Allow me to come in for a moment." 

Katerina Lvovna turned the key and let Sergei in. 

"What do you want?" she said, going to the window. 

"I have come to you, Katerina Lvovna, to ask if you have some book you could give me to read. It 
helps to drive away boredom." 

"No, Sergei, I have no books. I do not read them," answered Katerina Lvovna. 

"It's so dull!" Sergei complained. 

"Why should you feel dull?" 

"Good gracious, how can I help feeling dull? I'm a young man; we live here like in a monastery, and 
the only future to be seen is that we shall go on stagnating in this solitude till we are under the coffin- 
lid. It makes one sometimes despair." 

"Why don't you get married?" 

"It's easy, madam, to say get married. Whom can one marry here? I'm only an unimportant man. A 
master's daughter won't marry me, and owing to poverty, as you yourself know, Katerina Lvovna, I 
have not much education. How could such a girl know anything about real love? Surely you have 
noticed how rich merchants understand it. Now you, one may say, would be a comfort to any man who 



has any feelings, but they keep you in a cage like a canary-bird." 

"Yes, I am dull," exclaimed Katerina Lvovna involuntarily. 

"How can one help being dull, madam, in such a life? Even if you had another, as others have, it would 
be impossible to see him." 

"Why, what do you mean? It's not that at all. If only I had had a child, I think I should be merry with 
it." 

"Yes, but allow me to say madam, even a child comes from somewhere and not out of the clouds. Do 
you think, that now having lived so many years with masters, and having seen the sort of life the 
women have among merchants, we also don't understand? The song says: 'Without a dear friend, 
sadness and grief possess thee.' And this sadness, I must inform you, Katerina Lvovna, has made my 
heart feel so tender, that I could take a steel knife to cut it out of my breast and throw it at your little 
feet. It would be easier, a hundred times easier for me then . . . ." 

Sergei's voice shook. 

"Why are you telling me about your heart? I have nothing to do with it. Go away . . . ." 

"No, allow me, madam," said Sergei, trembling all over and taking a step towards Katerina Lvovna. "I 
know, I see, I feel and understand quite well that your lot is no better than mine in this world; but now," 
said he, drawing a long breath, "now at this moment, all this is in your hands, and in your power." 

"What do you mean?—Why have you come to me?—I shall throw myself out of the window," said 
Katerina Lvovna, feeling herself under the intolerable power of an indescribable terror, and she caught 
hold of the window sill. 

"My life! My incomparable one, why should you throw yourself out of the window?" whispered Sergei 
boldly, and tearing the young mistress away from the window he pressed her in a close embrace. 

"Oh, oh, let me go," Katerina Lvovna sighed gently, becoming weak under Sergei's hot kisses, and she 
pressed, contrary to her own wish, closer to his strong body. 

Sergei lifted the mistress up in his arms like a child and carried her to a dark corner. 

A silence fell upon the room, which was only broken by the soft regular ticking of a watch, belonging 
to Katerina Lvovna's husband, which hung over the head of the bed; but this did not disturb them. 

"Go," said Katerina Lvovna half an hour later, without looking at Sergei, as she arranged her disordered 
hair before a small mirror. 

"Why should I go away from here now," answered Sergei in a joyful voice. 

"My father-in-law will lock the door." 

"Eh, my dear, my dear! What sort of people have you known, that you think the only road to a woman 
is through a door? To come to you, or to go from you there are doors everywhere for me," said the 



young fellow, pointing to the columns that supported the gallery. 


IV 

FOR more than a week Zinovey Borisych did not return, and the whole time his wife spent every night, 
till the white dawn, with Sergei. 

In those nights much happened in Zinovey Borisych's bedroom: wine from the father-in-law's cellar 
was drunk; dainty sweetmeats eaten; many kisses taken from the mistress's sugared lips, and black 
locks toyed with on the soft pillows. But not every road is smooth: some have ruts. 

Boris Timofeich could not sleep. The old man in his coloured print shirt wandered about the quiet 
house; he went up to one window, went up to another, looked out, and saw Sergei in a red shirt quietly 
sliding down the column from his daughter-in-law's window. "What's this?" 

Boris Timofeich hurried out and caught the young fellow by the leg. Sergei turned round wanting to 
give him a box on the ear, with his whole strength, but stopped, remembering the noise it would make. 

"Tell me where you have been, you young thief?" said Boris Timofeich. 

"Wherever it was, Boris Timofeich," said Sergei, "I am no longer there." 

"Have you spent the night with my daughter-in-law?" 

"Well, as to that, master, I know where I have passed the night; but, Boris Timofeich, listen to my 
words; what is done can't be undone, father. Don't disgrace your merchant's house by taking extreme 
measures. Tell me what you require of me now? What amends do you want?" 

"You asp, I want to give you five hundred lashes," answered Boris Timofeich. 

"As you will—it's my fault," agreed the young man. "Tell me where to go; do as you please—you may 
drink my blood." 

Boris Timofeich took Sergei to his little stone store-room, and lashed him with his whip until he had no 
more strength. Sergei did not utter a groan, but instead he chewed half his shirt sleeve away. 

Boris Timofeich left Sergei in the store-room for the bruises on his back to heal, gave him an earthen 
jug of water, locked the door with a great padlock, and sent for his son. 

In Russia even now you can't drive fast over by-ways, and Katerina Lvovna could not live a single hour 
without Sergei. Her awakened nature had suddenly developed to its full breadth, and she had become 
so resolute that it was impossible to restrain her. She found out where Sergei was, talked with him 
through the iron door, and hurried away to look for the keys. "Daddy, let Sergei out," said she coming 
to her father-in-law. 

The old man turned green. He had never expected such brazen-faced insolence from his erring 



daughter-in-law, who till then had always been obedient 


"What do you mean, you-" and he began to revile Katerina Lvovna. 

"Let him out," said she. "I can answer with a clear conscience that as yet nothing wrong has passed 
between us." 

"No wrong has happened," said he, "and there he is grinding his teeth. What did you do with him at 
night there? Did you restuff your husband's pillows?" 

But she only repeated the same words: "Let him out, let him out." 

"If that is so," said Boris Timofeich, "this is what you shall have for reward: Your husband shall come, 
and we will take you, you honest wife, to the stable, and whip you with our own hands, and to-morrow 
that rascal shall be sent to prison." 

This is what Boris Timofeich decided. His decision, however, was not carried out. 


V 

BORIS TIMOFEICH ate mushrooms with gruel for supper; he got a heart-burn from it. Then suddenly 
he had pains in the pit of the stomach, terrible vomitings began and he died before morning. He died 
just like the rats in his granary, for which Katerina Lvovna had always prepared, with her own hands, a 
certain kind of food made of a dangerous white powder that had been entrusted to her. 

Katerina Lvovna let Sergei out of the old man's store-room and brazenly laid him publicly in her 
husband's bed to recover from the blows that her father-in-law had inflicted on him. Her father-in-law 
was buried according to the rites of the Christian Church. Nobody was surprised at this strange 
occurrence. Boris Timofeich was dead, and had died after eating mushrooms, as many die after eating 
them. Boris Timofeich was buried hurriedly without waiting for his son to arrive; it was very hot 
weather, and the messenger who had been sent to him did not find Zinovey Borisych at the mill. He had 
heard of a forest that was for sale a hundred versts farther off, and had gone there to inspect it, without 
telling anybody which road he had taken. 

Having settled this business Katerina Lvovna became quite changed. She had never been one of your 
timid women, but now you could not guess what she would do next. She went about like an empress, 
gave orders to everybody, and did not let Sergei leave her for a moment. The people in the yard were 
surprised at this; but Katerina Lvovna managed to reach all of them with her bountiful hand, and their 
surprise suddenly ceased. They understood that the mistress had some sort of business with Sergei 
—"that's all. It's her affair—she will have to answer for it." 

By this time Sergei had recovered; he grew straight again and became again the same smart young 
fellow, like a live falcon at Katerina Lvovna's side, and their life of love making recommenced! But it 
was not only for them that time passed; the injured husband was hastening home after his long absence. 



VI 


IN the afternoon the heat was baking and the nimble flies were unbearably irritating. 

Katerina Lvovna had closed the shutters of the bedroom window, hung a woollen shawl across it, and 
had laid herself down with Sergei to rest on the merchant's high bed. Katerina Lvovna was scarcely 
asleep, but oppressed by the heat, her face was wet with perspiration and her breath came hot and 
heavy. She felt it was time to wake up, that it was time to go into the garden to have tea, but she could 
not move. At last the cook knocked at the door and announced that the samovar was getting cold under 
the apple tree. Katerina Lvovna with scarcely opened eyes began to caress the cat. The cat squeezed 
itself in between Sergei and her. It was such a fine grey cat, large and fat, with whiskers like a tax- 
collector's. Katerina Lvovna began to stroke his thick fur. He stretched out his head to her, thrust his 
blunt nose coaxingly against her firm breasts and began to sing a soft song, as if he were telling her of 
love. "I wonder why this cat has come here?” thought Katerina Lvovna. "I put some cream on the 
window sill; I am sure the rascal has lapped it up. I must turn him out," she decided and wanted to seize 
hold of him and put him out of the room, but he seemed to slip away between her fingers like a mist. 
"How has this cat come here?" Katerina Lvovna thought in her dream. "We have never had a cat in our 
bedroom and now see what a fine one has got in." She again tried to catch the cat, but again it was not 
there. "What can it be? I wonder if it is a cat at all?" thought Katerina Lvovna. A panic seized her and 
drove both her dream and her sleep quite away. Katerina Lvovna looked round the room; there was no 
cat anywhere, only handsome Sergei lying there and with his strong hand pressing her breast to his hot 
face. 

Katerina Lvovna rose, sat down on the bed, kissed and caressed Sergei many times, arranged the 
disordered feather bed, and went into the garden to drink tea. The sun was already low, and a beautiful, 
enchanting evening was settling down on the hot earth. 

"I have slept too long," said Katerina Lvovna to Aksinia as she sat down on a carpet under the 
flowering apple tree to drink tea. "What does this mean, Aksinia?" she asked the cook as she wiped a 
saucer with the tea-cloth. 

"What, little mother?" 

"It was not like a dream, but I saw quite clearly a cat creep up to me." 

"Really!" 

"It's quite true a cat crept up to me," and Katerina Lvovna related how the cat had crept up to her. 

"Why did you fondle it?" 

"That's just it. I don't know why I did." 

"Wonderful, certainly!" exclaimed the cook. 

"I can't help being astonished." 



"It certainly seems as if somebody will come to you, don't you think, or as if something will happen?" 
"At first I dreamed of the moon, and then of this cat," continued Katerina Lvovna. 

"The moon, that means a baby." 

Katerina Lvovna blushed. 

"Should I not send Sergei to your honour?" said Aksinia trying to obtain confidences. 

"Well, why not!" answered Katerina Lvovna, "that's a good idea. Go and send him to me, I will treat 
him to tea here." 

"Well, well, just as I thought. I will send him," and Aksinia waddled off like a duck towards the garden 
gate. 

Katerina Lvovna also told Sergei about the cat. 

"Only dreams," answered Sergei. 

"Why have these dreams never been before?" 

"Many things have not been before. Formerly I could only look at you with my eyes and pine for you, 
and now behold! Your whole white body is mine." 

Sergei caught Katerina Lvovna in his arms, swung her round in the air, and playfully threw her down 
on the thick carpet. 

"Oh, I am quite giddy!" said Katerina Lvovna. "Serezha, come here and sit down next to me," she 
called to him tenderly as she stretched herself out luxuriously. 

The young fellow bent down, got under the low branches of the apple tree, which were covered with 
white blossoms, and seated himself on the carpet at Katerina Lvovna's feet. 

"So you pined for me, Serezha!" 

"How could I not pine for you?" 

"How did you pine for me? Tell me all about it." 

"How can one explain it? Is it possible to explain how one pines away? I was melancholy!" 

"Serezha, why did I not feel that you were dying for me? They say that can be felt." 

Sergei remained silent. 

"Why did you sing songs if you were longing for me? Why? I heard you, believe me, singing under the 
shed." Katerina Lvovna continued to question, fondling him all the time. 



"What if I did sing songs? The gnats sing their whole life, but not for joy," answered Sergei dryly. 

There was a pause. Sergei’s confessions filled Katerina Lvovna with great delight. 

She wanted to talk, but Sergei frowned and was silent. 

"Look, Sergei, what a paradise, a paradise," cried Katerina Lvovna gazing up through the thick 
branches of the flowering apple tree, into the blue sky where the full moon hung serenely. 

The moonlight streaming through the leaves and flowers of the apple tree fell in the strangest bright 
spots on Katerina Lvovna's face and figure, as she lay on her back beneath it. The air was still; only a 
light warm breeze gently moved the sleepy leaves and brought with it the faint scent of flowering herbs 
and trees. It was difficult to breathe and one felt an inclination to laziness, indulgence, and dark desires. 

Katerina Lvovna not receiving an answer was again silent, and continued to gaze at the sky through the 
pale pink blossoms of the apple tree. Sergei remained silent too, but he was not interested in the sky; 
clasping his knees with both arms he sat concentrating his gaze on his boots. 

A golden night! Stillness, light, aroma and beneficent, vivifying warmth. On the other side of the 
garden, in the distance beyond the ravine, someone struck up a loud song; near the fence in a thicket of 
bird-cherries a nightingale poured forth its shrill song; in a cage on a high pole a sleepy quail jumped 
about; the fat horse breathed heavily behind the stable wall; and on the other side of the garden fence a 
pack of gay dogs ran noiselessly across the common and disappeared in the strange, formless, black 
shade of the old, half-ruined salt-warehouses. 

Katerina Lvovna leaned on her elbow and looked at the high grass of the garden; the grass seemed to 
be playing with the moonbeams, that fell in small flickers on the leaves and blossoms of the trees. 

All was gilded by these capricious bright spots that twinkled and trembled everywhere like fiery 
butterflies, as if the grass under the trees had been caught in a net of moonbeams and moved from side 
to side. 

"Ah, Serezhechka, how beautiful," cried Katerina Lvovna, looking round. 

Sergei looked round with indifference. 

"Serezha, why are you so joyless? Are you already tired of my love?" 

"Don't talk nonsense," answered Sergei shortly, and bending down kissed Katerina Lvovna lazily. 
"You're fickle, Serezha," said Katerina Lvovna, feeling jealous. "You're not constant." 

"I won't accept these words as applying to me," said Sergei quietly. 

"Why do you kiss me in that way?" 

Sergei became quite silent. 

"It is only husbands and wives" continued Katerina Lvovna playing with his curls, "who take the dust 



off each others lips in that way. Kiss me now so that the young blossoms of the apple tree above us 
shall fall to the earth." 


"In this way, in this way," whispered Katerina Lvovna embracing her lover and kissing him with 
passionate abandonment. 

"Listen, Serezha to what I tell you," began Katerina Lvovna a little later, "why is it that everybody with 
one voice says that you are a deceiver?" 

"Who cares to tell lies about me?" 

"Well, people say so." 

"Perhaps, at some time, I may have been false to those who were quite unworthy." 

"And pray why did you have anything to do with the unworthy, you fool? It is stupid to make love to 
the worthless." 

"It's all very well to talk! Is this a matter one can reason about? Temptation leads you astray. You have 
acted towards a woman quite simply, without regard to any of those commandments, and she hangs 
herself on your neck. And there you have love." 

"Listen, Serezha, I don't know what others there may have been, and don’t want to know about them, 
but how you managed to persuade me, how you seduced me to our present love; you yourself know; 
how much was my desire, how much your cunning; but if you betray me for another, Serezha; if you 
leave me for any other, forgive me, sweetheart, for telling you, I will not part from you alive." 

Sergei shuddered. 

"But, Katerina Lvovna, you are my bright light," he began. "You can see for yourself how our affair 
stands. You have just remarked that I am melancholy to-day, and you don't reflect how I can be 
otherwise. Perhaps my whole heart is drenched with frozen blood." 

"Tell me, Serezha, tell me your grief." 

"What can I tell you? Here first of all, God help me, your husband will return; then, you, Sergei 
Filipych, must go away; go along to the back yard, to the musicians, and you can look out of the bam 
and see how the little candles burn in Katerina Lvovna's bedroom; how she shakes up her feather-bed, 
and how she is getting ready to sleep with her lawful husband, Zinovey Borisych." 

"That will never be," said Katerina Lvovna gaily, and she waved her arms. 

"What do you mean—'never be'? As I understand it, it can't be otherwise. I, too, Katerina Lvovna, have 
a heart and can see my own torments." 

"That's enough, why keep on talking about it?" 

It pleased Katerina Lvovna to see this expression of jealousy in Sergei, and she laughed and began to 
kiss him again. 



"But I repeat," continued Sergei, quietly drawing his head away from Katerina Lvovna's arms that were 

bare to the shoulders, "I must own too that my miserable position causes me to reflect, not once but ten 

times, how it will all end. If I were, so to speak, your equal; if I were a gentleman, or a merchant, I 

would never part from you, Katerina Lvovna, in my whole life; but you can judge for yourself what 

sort of a man I am compared to you. When I see you now taken by your little white hand and led into 

the bedchamber, I must bear it all in my heart; and can even become in my own eyes a despised man 

for the rest of my life, Katerina Lvovna! I am not like the others who don't mind anything if they can 

only get pleasure from a woman. I feel what love is, and how like a black snake it is sucking my heart. . 
»» 


"Why are you telling me all this?" interrupted Katerina Lvovna. 

She was sorry for Sergei. 

"Katerina Lvovna, I must talk about it? How can I help talking about it? Supposing everything is 
explained and described to him; supposing, not only at some distant time, but even tomorrow, Sergei 
will no longer be here in flesh or in spirit?" 

"No, no, don't talk about it, Serezha. This can never be. I can never exist without you," Katerina 
Lvovna said trying to comfort him with more of the same caresses. "If things come to that point, that 
either he or I cannot live—you will still be with me." 

"This can never be, Katerina Lvovna," answered Seregi sadly, and he shook his head gloomily. "My life 
is miserable because of this love. If I loved someone no better than myself, I would be satisfied. How 
can I have your love for ever? Would it be an honour for you—to be my sweetheart? I want to become 
your husband in the holy eternal Church, and though I would always count myself unworthy of you, 
still I could show the whole world what the respect of my wife had made me worthy of. . . ." 

Katerina Lvovna was dazed by Sergei's words, by his jealousy, by his desire to marry her—a desire that 
is pleasing to every woman, no matter how intimate her relations have been with the man before 
marriage. Katerina Lvovna was ready to go through fire and water, to prison, or to the cross for Sergei. 
He had succeeded in making her so much in love with him, that there was no limit to her devotion. Her 
happiness made her mad, her blood boiled, and she could listen to nothing else. With a rapid motion 
she covered Sergei's mouth with the palm of her hand, and pressing his head to her breast she began to 
speak. 

"Yes, I know how I can make you a merchant, and how I can live with you in quite the proper way. 
Only, you must not make me sad for nothing before our affairs are settled." 

And again there were kisses and endearments. 

The old clerk, who was sleeping in the bam, heard in the stillness of the night through his sound sleep 
whispers and low laughter, as if some roguish children were plotting together how they could better 
deride decrepit old age; or again, loud and gay laughter as if some one was tickling the water nymph of 
the lake. But it was only Katerina Lvovna who was gambolling and rolling about in the moonlight and 
who wantoned and played on the soft carpet with her husband's young clerk. The blossoming apple 
trees shed their young petals over them, till at last they also ceased to fall. By that time the short 
summer night was passing away; the moon hid behind the steep roof of the granary and looked askance 



on the earth as it became dimmer and dimmer. From the roof of the kitchen a piercing cats' duet 
resounded, and then after angry spittings and splutters, two or three dishevelled cats rushed down a pile 
of boards that were propped up against the roof. 

"Let's go to bed," said Katerina Lvovna, rising slowly, as if exhausted, from the caipet, and just as she 
had been lying there, in her shift and white petticoats, she went across the quiet, the deadly quiet, 
merchant's yard, while Sergei followed her carrying the carpet and her blouse, which she had thrown 
off in her frolics. 


VII 

KATERINA LVOVNA had scarcely had time to blow out her candle and to lie down on the soft 
feather-bed quite undressed, before sleep overpowered her. She was so tired after playing and diverting 
herself that she slept soundly; even her legs and arms slept; but again, as if in a dream, she heard the 
door open, and again the cat jumped with great agility on to the bed. 

"Really it is a punishment to have this cat always here," reflected Katerina Lvovna wearily. "I locked 
the door on purpose with my own hands, the window is shut too and here he is again. I will turn him 
out directly," said Katerina Lvovna, trying to get up, but her sleepy arms and legs would not obey her, 
and the cat crept over her and mewed so strangely, that it sounded again as if it was uttering human 
speech. A cold shiver passed over Katerina Lvovna's whole body. 

"No," thought she, "there is nothing else to be done; to-morrow I must certainly get some consecrated 
water and sprinkle the bed with it, because this is a most mysterious cat that is always coming to me." 

But the cat purred and mewed close to her ear, stuck its muzzle into it, and said: 

"What sort of a cat am I? Why should I be a cat? You, Katerina Lvovna, very wisely think that I am not 
a cat. I am really the well-known merchant Boris Timofeich. I am only feeling bad now, because all my 
inside has been split owing to the treat my daughter-in-law gave me. That is why I mew; I have grown 
small in size, and appear like a cat to those who little think who I really am. How are you, Katerina 
Lvovna, and what sort of a life are you living with us? How faithfully do you keep your vow? I have 
come from the churchyard on purpose to see how you and Sergei Filipych are warming your husband's 
bed. It's all dark, you can play about, I see nothing. Don't be afraid of me. You see your treat has made 
my eyes rot away. Look at my eyes, my little friend, don't be afraid." 

Katerina Lvovna glanced at him, and shrieked at the top of her voice. Between her and Sergei the cat 
was lying and its head was the full-sized head of Boris Timofeich, just as he had been as a corpse, only 
instead of eyes fiery circles whirled round and round in every direction. 

Sergei awoke and comforted Katerina Lvovna, and again fell asleep; but for her sleep had departed; and 
it was well, too, that it had. 


She lay with open eyes, when suddenly she seemed to hear a sound as if someone had climbed over the 
gate and was in the yard. The dogs began to bark, but soon ceased—they were probably being fondled. 
Another minute passed and she heard the key turn in the iron lock, and the door open. "Either I am 



dreaming or my Zinovey Borisych has returned, because the door has been opened with his latch-key," 
thought Katerina Lvovna and hastily nudged Sergei. 

"Listen, Serezha," said she raising herself on her elbow and listening attentively. 

Some one was really coming up the stairs, carefully placing his feet on the steps and approaching the 
locked door of the bedroom. 

Katerina Lvovna hurriedly sprang out of bed in only her nightdress and opened the window. At the 
same moment Sergei bare-footed jumped out into the gallery, and his legs clasped the column by which 
he had many times descended from the mistress's bedroom. 

"No, don't, don't. Lie down here, don't go far," whispered Katerina Lvovna, throwing his boots and 
clothes to him out of the window, and then slipped under the bed-clothes again and waited. 

Sergei obeyed Katerina Lvovna; he did not slide down the column but hid under a shelf in the gallery. 

Meanwhile Katerina Lvovna heard her husband come to the door and listen, holding his breath. She 
could even hear the rapid beating of his jealous heart; but she had no sorrow for him, only an evil laugh 
seized her. 

"What's done can't be undone," she thought smiling and breathing like an innocent child. 

This lasted for about ten minutes, but at last Zinovey Borisych got tired of standing on the other side of 
the door listening to his wife's breathing in her sleep, so he knocked. 

"Who is there?" called Katerina Lvovna after a little time, feigning a sleepy voice. 

"A friend," answered Zinovey Borisych. 

"Is it you, Zinovey Borisych?" 

"Of course it's I—as if you don’t hear?" 

Katerina Lvovna jumped out of bed, and in her shift just as she was, let her husband in and again dived 
into the warm bed. 

"It somehow gets cold before dawn," said she wrapping herself up in the quilt. 

Zinovey Borisych came in, looked round, said a prayer, lit a candle, and again looked round. 

"How are you getting on?" he asked his wife. 

"All right," answered Katerina Lvovna, and sitting up she began putting on a loose cotton blouse. 

"I'm sure you'd like me to put on the samovar?" she asked. 

"Oh, don't bother; call Aksinia, and let her do it." 



Katerina Lvovna slipped her feet into her shoes and ran out of the room. It was more than half an hour 
before the returned. During that time she had blown the charcoal into a glow in the samovar and had 
quickly fluttered up to Sergei in the gallery. 

"Remain here," she whispered. 

"How long?" asked Sergei also in a whisper. 

"Oh, how stupid you are! Stay here, till I call you." 

And Katerina Lvovna hid him again in the same place. 

From where he was in the gallery Sergei could hear everything that happened in the bedroom. He heard 
the door slam when Katerina Lvovna again went back to her husband. He could hear every word that 
was said. 

"What have you been doing all this time," Zinovey Boirsych asked his wife. 

"I have been getting the samovar to boil," she answered quietly. 

There was a pause. Sergei could hear Zinovey Borisych hang his coat on the pegs. Then he washed, 
snorting and splashing the water about; he asked for a towel and they again began to talk. 

"Well, how did you come to bury father?" inquired her husband. 

"He just died and was buried," answered his wife. 

"What a strange thing it was!" 

"God only knows," answered Katerina Lvovna, and began to rattle the cups. 

Zinovey Borisych walked about the room gloomily. 

"Well, and you? How have you passed your time?" Zinovey Borisych asked his wife. 

"Our pleasures are known to everybody. We don't go to balls, nor to theatres either." 

"It appears you are not very pleased to see your husband," observed Zinovey Borisych giving her a 
sudden glance. 

"We are not such young things, you and I, that we should go out of our senses when we meet. How am 
I to show my delight? Here am I, fussing and running about to please you." 

Katerina Lvovna again went out of the room to fetch the samovar, and again had time to run up to 
Sergei, nudge him, and whisper: 

"Don't doze, Sergei, be ready." 

Sergei could not understand to what all this was to lead; but he waited ready to be called. 



When Katerina Lvovna returned to the room Zinovey Borisych was kneeling on the bed, hanging his 
silver watch and beadwork chain on the wall at the head of the bed. 

"Katerina Lvovna, why have you made the bed for two when you were alone?" He asked his wife 
suddenly as if surprised. 

"I was always expecting you," Katerina Lvovna answered calmly, looking at him. 

"Even for that we must thank you humbly. But how did this thing happen to be lying on the feather¬ 
bed?" 

Zinovey Borisych lifted Sergei's narrow woollen girdle from the sheet and held it up by the end before 
his wife's eyes. 

Katerina Lvovna answered without hesitation: 

"I found it in the garden, and tied my petticoat up with it." 

"Yes!" said Zinovey Borisych with special emphasis, "we have also heard something about your 
petticoats." 

"What have you heard about them?" 

"About all the fine things you have done." 

"I have done no fine things." 

"Well, we shall soon find that out; we shall find out everything," answered Zinovey Borisych, pushing 
his empty cup towards his wife. 

Katerina Lvovna remained silent. 

"We shall bring all your actions to the light, Katerina Lvovna," said Zinovey Borisych after a long 
pause, frowning at her. 

"Your Katerina Lvovna is not easily frightened; she is not much afraid of that," she answered. 

"What's all this?" cried Zinovey Borisych raising his voice. 

"Nothing—it's all over," answered his wife. 

"Well—you just take care, you're getting too talkative!" 

"Why can't I talk?" exclaimed Katerina Lvovna. 

"You ought to have been more cautious." 

"I have nothing to be cautious about. Much I care for what long-tongued vipers may have told you. Am 



I to put up with all sorts of abuse? That's something new." 

"There are no long tongues; but they know all about your amours." 

"About which of my amours?" cried Katerina Lvovna, getting angry in earnest. 

"I know very well which." 

"If you know, what then? You'd better be a little more explicit!" 

Zinovey Borisych was silent and again pushed his cup towards her. 

"Apparently you have nothing to say," cried Katerina Lvovna with contempt angrily throwing a tea 
spoon on her husband's saucer. "Well, can't you say who has been accused? Who in your eyes is my 
lover?" 

"You will hear; no need to hurry so." 

"Is it about Sergei, perhaps, that they have been lying to you?" 

"We shall find out, we shall find out, Katerina Lvovna; nobody can take away our authority over you, 
and nobody has a right to do so ... . You yourself will tell us. . . ." 

"Oh, I can't bear it," cried Katerina Lvovna, grinding her teeth, and getting as white as a sheet she 
suddenly ran out of the room. 

"Well, there he is," said she a few seconds later re-entering the room and leading Sergei by the sleeve. 
"Now you can question him and me too about what you know. Perhaps you will hear even more than 
you want to." 

Zinovey Borisych became confused. Looking from Sergei, who stood near the door, to his wife, who 
had calmly sat down on the edge of the bed and folded her arms, he could not understand where all this 
was leading. 

"What are you doing, you snake?" He was scarcely able to utter and did not rise from his arm-chair. 

"Question us about what you pretend to know so well," Katerina Lvovna answered audaciously. "You 
thought to frighten me with your power," continued she significantly flashing her eyes on him; "that 
will never happen; but what I know I would do to you, perhaps even before your threats, that I will do." 

"What does this mean? Get out!" Zinovey Borisych shouted at Sergei. 

"Make him," said Katerina Lvovna with a sneer. 

She went quietly to the door, locked it, and putting the key in her pocket lolled again on the bed. 

"Now then Serezhenka come, come here, my darling," she said, coaxing the clerk towards her. 

Sergei shook his curls and boldly sat down near the mistress. 



"Good Lord! My God! what is this? What are you doing, you savages," cried Zinovey Borisych getting 
livid and rising from his chair. 

"What? Don't you like it? See here, see here; my bright-eyed falcon, isn't he a beauty?" 

Katerina Lvovna laughed and kissed Sergei passionately before her husband's eyes. 

At that moment she received a deafening blow on her cheek, and Zinovey Borisych hurried to the open 
window. 


VIII 

"OH, so that's it! Well, my dear friend, thank you. I was only waiting for this," cried Katerina Lvovna. 
"Now one can see it will be neither your way nor my way." 

With a sharp movement she threw Sergei from her and pounced on her husband from behind, and 
before Zinovey Borisych had time to reach the window, she had seized his throat with her thin fingers, 
and had thrown him on the floor like a sheaf of damp hemp. 

Falling heavily Zinovey Borisych struck the back of his head against the floor with such force that he 
was quite dazed. He had not expected such a quick ending. This first act of violence that his wife had 
used against him proved to him that she was prepared for anything if she could only free herself from 
him, and that his present position was one of great danger. Zinovey Borisych realized this in an instant, 
at the moment of his fall, and did not cry out, knowing that his voice could not reach anybody's ears 
and might only hasten the end. He looked round in silence, and with an expression of wrath, reproach 
and suffering, his eyes rested on his wife, whose thin fingers were tightly squeezing his throat. 

Zinovey Borisych did not defend himself; his arms, with tightly clenched fists, lay stretched out jerking 
spasmodically; one of them was quite free; the other Katerina Lvovna pressed to the floor with her 
knee. 

"Hold him," she whispered to Sergei in an indifferent voice and again turned to her husband. 

Sergei sat down on the master, pressing his two arms down with his knees, and tried to seize him by the 
throat under Katerina Lvovna's hands, but at the same moment he uttered a cry of despair. The sight of 
the man who had wronged him, and the desire for bloody revenge aroused in Zinovey Borisych all his 
remaining strength, and with a violent effort he was able to free his imprisoned arms from the weight of 
Sergei's knees, and seizing hold of Sergei's black locks he bit at his throat like a wild beast. But it was 
not for long; Zinovey Borisych groaned heavily and his head fell back. 

Katerina Lvovna, pale and hardly breathing, stood over her husband and lover; in her right hand she 
had a heavy metal candlestick, which she was holding by the top with the heavy part downwards. A 
thin stream of red blood trickled down Zinovey Borisych's temple and cheek. 

"A priest..." Zinovey Borisych groaned hoarsely, and with loathing drew his head away as far as he 



could from Sergei, who was still sitting on him, . . to confess," he uttered still less distinctly, 
shivering and looking sideways at the hot blood that was thickening under his hair. 

"You're good enough without that," murmured Katerina Lvovna. 

"Enough trifling with him," she said to Sergei, "catch hold of his throat properly." 

Zinovey Borisych gasped. 

Katerina Lvovna stooped down and pressing her own hands over Sergei's, that were tightly clasped 
round her husband's throat, put her ear to his breast. After five quiet minutes she got up and said: 
"Enough; that will do for him." 

Sergei also rose and took a long breath. Zinovey Borisych lay dead—strangled—and with a cut on his 
temple. Under his head on the left side was a little pool of blood, which, however, now flowed no 
longer from the small wound that had become clotted and congealed with hair. 

Sergei carried Zinovey Borisych into the cellar under the floor of the little stone store-room, where he 
himself had so recently been locked up by the late Boris Timofeich, and then returned to the attic. 
During this time Katerina Lvovna, with the sleeves of her loose jacket tucked up, and her skirts well 
lifted, had carefully washed away with bast and soap the blood stain left by Zinovey Borisych on the 
floor of his bedroom. The water had as yet not cooled in the samovar, out of which Zinovey Borisych, 
then master of the house, had been comforting his soul with poisoned tea, so the spot could be washed 
away without leaving any traces. 

Katerina Lvovna took a brass slop-basin, and a piece of soaped bast. 

"Now give me a light," she said to Sergei, going towards the door. "Lower, throw the light lower," said 
she, carefully examining all the floors over which Sergei had dragged Zinovey Borisych on the way to 
the cellar. 

Only in two places on the painted floors there were two tiny spots the size of a cherry. Katerina Lvovna 
rubbed them with the bast and they disappeared. 

"That will teach you not to steal on your wife like a thief and watch her," said Katerina Lvovna 
straightening herself and looking towards the store-house. 

"Now it's all over," said Sergei and shuddered at the sound of his own voice. 

When they returned to the bedroom a thin red streak of dawn appeared in the eastern sky, and the apple 
trees, faintly tinted with gold, looked through the green fence of the garden into Katerina Lvovna's 
room. 

The old clerk, with a short fur coat thrown over his shoulders, yawning and crossing himself, crept 
across the yard from the barn to the kitchen. 


Katerina Lvovna pulled the shutters carefully up by their strings, and attentively looked at Sergie as if 
she wanted to read his soul. 



"Well, now you are a merchant," said she placing her white hands on Sergei's shoulders. 

Sergei did not answer her. 

Sergei's lips trembled and he shook all over as if with ague. Only Katerina Lvovna's lips were cold. 

After two days large blisters caused by the use of a heavy spade and crow-bar appeared on Sergei's 
hands; but, because of them, Zinovey Borisych was so well stowed away in his cellar, that without the 
aid of his widow or her lover nobody could have found him till the day of the Last Judgment. 


IX 

SERGEI went about with a crimson handkerchief round his neck, and complained that something was 
sticking in his throat. Even before the marks left on Sergei's throat by Zinovey Borisych’s teeth had 
healed, people began to wonder about Katerina Lvovna's husband. Sergei himself began to talk about 
him oftener than anyone else. Of an evening he would come and sit down on the bench near the gate 
with the other young fellows and begin; "It is strange, comrades, that the master has not returned yet." 

The other young fellows were also surprised. 

Then the news was brought from the mill that the master had hired horses, and had long ago started for 
home. The postilion who had driven him related that Zinovey Borisych had appeared to be put out, and 
had dismissed him in a strange manner; about three versts from the town near the monastery he had got 
out of the cart, taken his bag, and walked away. Hearing this strange story people began to wonder still 
more. 

Zinovey Borisych was lost, that was all. 

Search was made for him, but nothing could be discovered; it was as if the merchant had vanished off 
the face of the earth. By the evidence of the postilion, who had been arrested, it was only known that he 
had left the cart near the river which passed by the monastery. The matter was not cleared up, and in the 
meantime Katerina Lvovna in her widowed state was able to live more freely with Sergei. They 
invented stories that Zinovey Borisych had been seen first in one place then in another, but Zinovey 
Borisych still did not come back and Katerina Lvovna knew better than anyone that it was quite 
impossible for him to return. 

In this way one month passed and another and a third and Katerina Lvovna felt herself with child. 

"The capital will be ours, Serezhechka. I shall have an heir," she said to Sergei, and went to the town 
council to tell them that she was pregnant; to complain that a stoppage in the business had occurred and 
to ask to be allowed to carry it on. 

Why should a commercial undertaking be ruined? Katerina Lvovna was the lawful wife of her husband, 
there were apparently no debts, so that she ought to be allowed to carry it on. And she was allowed. 

Katerina Lvovna lived and reigned and by her orders Sergei was addressed as Sergei Lilipych. Then 



suddenly quite unexpectedly there was a new disaster. A letter came from Liven to the mayor of the 
town, informing him that Boris Timofeich had traded not only with his own money, but that a great part 
of the capital in the business belonged to his nephew Fedor Zakharov Lyamin, a minor, and that the 
business must be looked into and not left entirely in Katerina Lvovna's hands. When this news arrived 
the mayor spoke about it to Katerina Lvovna, and suddenly a week later—behold an old woman and a 
small boy arrived from Liven. 

"I am the late Boris Timofeich’s cousin," said she, "and this is my nephew, Fedor Lyamin." 

Katerina Lvovna received them. 

Sergei, who watched this arrival from the yard and the reception Katerina Lvovna gave them, became 
as white as an altar-cloth. 

"What is the matter with you?" asked the mistress noticing his deadly pallor, as he followed the visitors 
and remained in the passage watching them. 

"Nothing," answered the clerk turning round and going from the passage into the entrance. "I was 
thinking what a surprise these people from Liven are," he said with a sigh as he closed the door of the 
entrance after him. 

"Well, how will it be now?" Sergei asked Katerina Lvovna as they sat together that night drinking tea. 
"Now, Katerina Lvovna, all our affairs will turn to ashes." 

"Why to ashes, Serezha?" 

"Because it will all be divided now. What use will it be to carry on a trifling business?" 

"What, Serezha, will it be too little for you?" 

"No, it's not about myself I'm thinking. I'm just wondering if we shall have the same happiness." 

"How so? Why should we not have happiness, Serezha?" 

"Because I love you so much that I want, Katerina Lvovna, to see you a real lady, and not as you have 
lived so far," answered Sergei Filipich, "and now it will be just the contrary; with the decrease of the 
capital we will have to sink even lower than before." 

"What do I care, Serezha?" 

"It may be true, Katerina Lvovna, that perhaps for you it has no interest, but for me, because I respect 
you, and also to the eyes of the world, mean and envious though they are, it will be terribly painful. 

You can feel, of course, as you like, but I in my judgment can see that, under these circumstances, I can 
never be happy." 

Sergei began to play upon Katerina Lvovna to this tune; that through Fedia Lyamin he had become the 
most unhappy man, being deprived in future of the power to exalt and distinguish her, Katerina 
Lvovna, in the eyes of all the merchants. Every time Sergei brought it to the same conclusion: that if 
this Fedia did not exist and she gave birth to a child, before the end of nine months after the 



disappearance of her husband, the whole property would belong to her and that then there would be no 
end to their happiness. 


X 

THEN Sergei suddenly stopped talking about the heir. As soon as Sergei ceased talking about him, 
Katerina Lvovna could not get Fedia Lyamin out of her mind or her heart. She became pensive and 
even less loving to Sergei. When she was asleep, when she was looking after the business, or when she 
was praying to God, she had but one thought in her mind: "Why is it so? Why indeed should I lose the 
capital through him? I have suffered so much, I have taken so much sin on my soul," thought Katerina 
Lvovna, "and he comes here without any trouble and takes it away from me. If at least he were a man, 
but this child—this boy . . . ." 

The early frosts were setting in. Of course no news of Zinovey Borisych came from anywhere. Katerina 
Lvovna became bigger and went about always more pensive. In the town there was much gossip about 
her. They wondered why the young Izmaylova, who had so far been barren, and had always grown thin 
and pined away, now suddenly began to grow larger. All this time the boyish heir Fedia Lyamin 
wandered about the yard in his light, white squirrel fur coat, and broke the cat-ice on the puddles. 

"What are you doing there, Fedor Ignatich?" cried the cook Aksinia to him, as she ran across the yard. 
"Is it fit for you, a merchant's son, to poke about in the puddles?" 

But the heir, who was such a trouble to Katerina Lvovna and to the object of her affections, only 
frolicked about light-heartedly like a young kid, or slept tranquilly opposite his fond great-aunt, not 
thinking or realizing that he stood in anybody's way or had diminished anybody's happiness. 

At last Fedia caught the chicken-pox, and besides had a bad cold and pain in the chest, so the boy was 
put to bed. At first he was treated with herbs and simples, but at last a doctor had to be sent for. 

The doctor came frequently and prescribed medicines, which were to be given to him at certain hours 
by his grand-aunt; or sometimes she asked Katerina Lvovna to do it. 

"Please, Katerinushka," she would say, "you yourself will soon be a mother, you are awaiting the will 
of God, be so good . . . ." 

Katerina Lvovna never refused the old woman. Whenever she went to the evening service to pray for 
"the lad Fedor lying on the bed of sickness," or whenever she went to the early liturgy to get him 
consecrated bread, Katerina Lvovna would sit by the invalid, give him cooling drinks and administer 
his medicine at the proper time. 

So the old woman went to the evening service and to vespers on the eve of the Presentation of the 
Blessed Virgin, and begged Katerinushka to look after Fedyushka. At that time the boy was already 
recovering. 

Katerina Lvovna came into Fedia's room. He was sitting up in bed in his squirrel coat, reading the 
"Lives of the Fathers." 



"What are you reading, Fedia?" Katerina Lvovna asked, as she sat down in an arm chair. 

"I'm reading the ’Lives,' auntie." 

"Are they interesting?" 

"Very interesting, auntie." 

Katerina Lvovna leaned on her hand and watched Fedia's moving lips, when suddenly she was seized, 
as by demons escaped from their chains, by her former thoughts of all the evil that this boy had caused 
her, and what a good thing it would be if he were not there. 

"Well, what then?" thought Katerina Lvovna, "he is ill, he has to take medicine ... all sorts of things 
can happen during illness. . . . One has but to say that the doctor made a mistake with the medicine." 

"It's time for your medicine, Fedia." 

"Perhaps, auntie," answered the boy, and emptying the spoon he added, "Auntie, these stories of the 
saints are very interesting." 

"Well, go on reading," Katerina Lvovna continued and casting her eyes round the room with a cold 
glance, let them rest on the frost-covered windows. 

"I must order the shutters to be closed," said she going into the sitting-room, and thence into the hall, 
and then upstairs into her own room where she sat down. 

Five minutes later Sergei, in a Romanov short fur coat trimmed with thick seal skin, joined her there. 
"Have they closed the shutters?" Katerina Lvovna asked him. 

"They have closed them," answered Sergei, snuffing the candles with the snuffers, and stopped near the 
stove. 

They were both silent. 

"Vespers will not be finished soon to-day?" asked Katrina Lvovna. 

"To-morrow is a big festival; the service will be long," answered Sergei. 

There was again silence. 

"I'd better go to Fedia; he is alone," said Katerina Lvovna, rising. 

"Alone?" asked Sergei, looking at her askance. 

"Alone," she answered in a whisper, "what then?" 

Their eyes seemed to flash lightning glances to each other, but neither said a word. 



Katerina Lvovna went down, and passed through the empty rooms; it was quiet everywhere; the lamps 
glimmered quietly before the icons; only her own shadow ran along the walls; the closed shutters had 
made the windows thaw, and the water was dripping from them. Fedia was sitting reading. When he 
saw Katerina Lvovna he only said: 

"Auntie, put this book away, please, and give me that other one from the icon shelf." 

Katerina Lvovna did what her nephew asked, and gave him the other book. 

"Fedia, don't you want to go to sleep?" 

"No, auntie, I want to wait for Granny." 

"Why should you wait for her?" 

"She promised to bring me a consecrated loaf from Vespers." 

Katerina Lvovna suddenly became pale; her own child had moved under her heart, for the first time and 
a cold feeling passed over her breast. She stood for a time in the middle of the room, and then went out 
rubbing her cold hands. 

"Well," she whispered, quietly entering her bedroom, where she found Sergei still in the same position 
near the stove. 

"What?" asked Sergei scarcely audibly, as if choking. 

"He's alone!" 

Sergei frowned and began to breathe heavily. 

"Come," said Katerina Lvovna, suddenly turning to the door. 

Sergei hastily took off his boots and asked: 

"What shall we take?" 

"Nothing," answered Katerina Lvovna under her breath, and quietly taking him by the hand she drew 
him after her. 


XI 

THE sick boy shuddered and dropped the book on his knees, when Katerina Lvovna entered his room 
for the third time. 


What is it, Fedia? 



"Oh, auntie, something frightened me," answered he, with a troubled smile, and cowered into a corner 
of the bed. 

"What frightened you?" 

"Who came with you, auntie?" 

"Where? Nobody came with me, darling." 

"Nobody?" 

The boy stretched himself towards the foot of the bed, and screwing up his eyes looked towards the 
door through which his aunt had entered, and seemed to be re-assured. 

"I must have imagined it," said he. 

Katerina Lvovna stopped and leaned against the head of her nephew's bed. 

Fedia looked up at his aunt, and remarked to her that she had for some reason grown quite pale. 

In answer to this observation, Katerina Lvovna only pretended to cough, and looked expectantly at the 
sitting-room door. But only the floor creaked slightly there. 

"I am reading the life of my guardian angel, Saint Theodor Stratelates, auntie. How well he served 
God." 

Katerina Lvovna stood there silent. 

"Auntie, won’t you sit down and let me read it to you again," said her nephew coaxingly. 

"Wait a moment—directly. I must just trim the icon lamp in the drawing-room," answered Katerina 
Lvovna, and left the room with hasty steps. 

In the drawing-room the very faintest whispers could be heard, but, in the general silence, they reached 
the sharp ears of the child. 

"Auntie, what is this? With whom are you whispering there?" cried the boy, with tears in his voice. 
"Come here, auntie, I am afraid," he cried again a second later, even more tearfully and he heard 
Katerina Lvovna say in the drawing-room "Well!" which he thought was addressed to him. 

"What are you afraid of?" asked Katerina Lvovna, in a somewhat hoarse voice, as she came into the 
room with a firm, decided step, and stopped before his bed in such a position that the door to the 
drawing-room was hidden from the invalid by her body. Then she said, "Lie down!" 

"I don't want to, auntie." 


'No, Fedia, listen to me and lie down; it is time to he down," Katerina Lvovna repeated. 



Why, auntie? I don't at all want to. 


"No, you must lie down; lie down at once," said Katerina Lvovna, in a changed shaky voice and seizing 
the boy under the arms, she put his head on the pillow. 

At that moment Fedia shrieked with fear; he had perceived Sergei pale and barefooted entering the 
room. 

Katerina Lvovna placed the palm of her hand over the frightened child's open mouth and cried: 
"Quickly now; hold him tight; keep him from struggling." 

Sergei seized Fedia by the arms and legs, and Katerina Lvovna with one rapid movement covered the 
childish face of the victim with a large down pillow and threw herself on it with her firm elastic bosom. 

For four minutes there was the silence of the grave in the room. 

"He's dead," whispered Katerina Lvovna, and had only just risen to put everything in order again, when 
the walls of the quiet house, that had concealed so many crimes, were shaken by deafening blows: the 
windows rattled, the floors shook, the chairs of the hanging icon lamps trembled and fantastic shadows 
flitted around the walls. 

Sergei shuddered and ran off as fast as his legs would carry him. Katerina Lvovna followed him, and 
the noise and hubbub pursued them. It seemed as if some unearthly power was shaking the guilty house 
to its foundations. 

Katerina Lvovna was afraid that Sergei, in his fear, would run into the yard and betray himself but he 
rushed straight to the attic. 

In the darkness at the top of the stairs Sergei struck his forehead against the half-opened door and with 
a groan fell down, completely losing his senses from superstitious fear. 

"Zinovey Borisych, Zinovey Borisych," he mumbled as he fell down the stairs head foremost, knocking 
Katerina Lvovna off her feet and carrying her with him in his fall. 

"Where?" asked she. 

"There, above us; he flew past with a sheet of iron. There, there again. Oh, oh!" cried Sergei, "it 
thunders, it thunders again." 

It was quite plain now that in the street numberless hands were knocking at all the windows, and 
someone was trying to break in the door. 

"You fool—get up, you fool," cried Katerina Lvovna, and with these words she hastened to Fedia, 
settled his dead head on the pillow in the most natural sleeping position, and with a firm hand opened 
the door, through which a crowd of people streamed into the house. 

It was a terrible sight. Katerina Lvovna, looking out over the heads of the crowd that was besieging the 
porch, saw streams of strange people climbing over the high wooden fence into the yard, and heard the 



moaning of many human voices in the street. 


Before Katerina Lvovna was able to understand anything, she was crushed back into the room by the 
crowd that surrounded the porch. 


XII 

ALL this alarm had been caused in this way. 

At Vespers on the eve of one of the twelve great festivals, there are always immense crowds in the 
churches of the provincial but important industrial town in which Katerina Lvovna lived, and in the 
church that was celebrating its special festival such numbers of people would collect that not even an 
apple could have fallen to the ground. It was the custom for choirs, composed of young men belonging 
to the merchant classes, led by a special precentor, also a lover of the vocal art, to sing in the church on 
such occasions. 

Our people are godly, assiduous churchgoers, and artistic as well. Ecclesiastical magnificence and 
harmonious singing constitute one of their chief and purest enjoyments. Wherever the choirs sing, 
nearly half the town assembles to hear them, especially the youth of the merchant classes: the clerks, 
the boys, the youths, the hands from the factories and workshops, and even the manufacturers 
themselves with their better halves; all crowd together in the same church; everybody wants to be there 
if only in the porch, or under the windows, despite burning heat or hard frost, to hear how the octaves 
swell, or the powerful tenor executes the most difficult variations. 

The parish church of the Izmailov family was consecrated in honour of the Presentation in the Temple 
of the Blessed Virgin, and therefore on the eve of that festival, at the time that the events just related 
occurred, the youth of the whole town was collected there, and they left the church in a noisy crowd 
talking about the merits of a well-known tenor, and the accidental blunders of a no less celebrated bass. 

Not all were occupied with these musical questions; there were some people in the crowd who 
interested themselves in other subjects. 

"Yes, boys, fine things are related about that young Izmailova," said a young mechanic, who had been 
brought from Petersburg by one of the merchants for his steam factory, "they say," continued he, "that 
she and their young clerk Sergei are making love every minute." 

"Everybody knows that," answered a man in a sheepskin coat covered with blue cloth. "She was not in 
church this evening either." 

"Church indeed? That wicked young woman is so odious, that she no longer fears God, nor her 
conscience, nor the eye of man." 

"See they have a light," remarked the mechanic pointing to a bright stripe between the shutters. 

"Look through the chink—see what they are doing," called several voices. 



The mechanic climbed on to the shoulders of two of his companions, and had scarcely put his eye to 
the opening in the shutter when he shouted at the top of his voice. 

"Good people, brothers, they are smothering somebody here, smothering somebody." 

And the mechanic began desperately to knock at the shutters, a dozen others followed his example, and 
springing to the windows began hammering at them with their fists. 

The crowd increased in numbers every minute, and the Izmaylov's house was beseiged as has been 
related. 

"I myself saw it, I saw it with my own eyes," the mechanic affirmed pointing to the dead body of Fedia. 
"The boy was lying on his bed and they were both suffocating him." 

Sergei was taken to the police station that same evening; Katerina Lvovna was led to her upper room 
and two guards were stationed over her. 

It was unbearably cold in the Ismaylov's house, the stoves were unheated; the door did not remain 
closed for an instant; great crowds of curious people followed on each other's heels. All came to look at 
Fedia lying in his coffin and at another large coffin quite covered up to the lid with a wide shroud. On 
Fedia's forehead was a white satin band which covered the red line that was left after the skull had been 
opened. The post-mortem examination proved that Fedia's death had been caused by suffocation, and 
Sergei, when he was confronted with the corpse, began to cry at the first words of the priest who told 
him of the Last Judgment and of the punishment of the unrepentant, and candidly confessed not only 
the murder of Fedia, but also begged that Zinovey Borisych, who had been buried by him without a 
funeral service, should be disinterred. The corpse of Katerina Lvovna's husband, that had been buried 
in dry sand, was as yet not entirely decomposed. It was taken out and laid in a large coffin. To the 
general horror Sergei said that his accomplice in both these cruel murders had been the young mistress. 
To all the questions put to her Katerina Lvovna only answered: "I know nothing about this. I know 
nothing about it." They obliged Sergei to give evidence before her. Having heard his confession, 
Katerina Lvovna looked at him with dumb astonishment but without anger, and then said 
unconcernedly: 

"Since he wished to tell it, I have nothing to disavow. I killed them." 

"Why did you do it?" she was asked. 

"For him," she answered pointing to Sergei, who hung his head. 

The criminals were taken to prison, and this terrible case, which had attracted general attention and 
indignation, soon came up for judgment. At the end of February Sergei and the widow of the third guild 
merchant, Katerina Lvovna, were condemned to be flogged on the market-place of their town, and then 
to be sent to penal servitude. In the beginning of March, on a cold frosty morning the executioner 
inflicted the appointed number of blue-red lashes on Katerina Lvovna's bare, white back and then also 
administered the allotted portion of strokes on Sergei's shoulders, and branded his handsome face with 
the three marks of a convict. 


During the whole of this time, for some reason, Sergei aroused much more sympathy than Katerina 
Lvovna. Dirty and bloodstained he stumbled when he descended from the black scaffold, but Katerina 



Lvovna came down quietly, only taking care that the thick shift and coarse convict jacket should not 
come in contact with her lacerated back. Even in the prison hospital, when they handed her child to her 
she only said: "What do I want with him!" turned to the wall and without a groan, without a complaint, 
fell with her bosom on the hard pallet. 


XIII 

THE gang of convicts with which Sergei and Katerina Lvovna went started when the spring, according 
to the calendar, had begun, but the sun, as the popular saying is, "shone brightly but did not warm." 

Katerina Lvovna's child was given to Boris Timofeich's old cousin to be brought up, as the infant being 
considered the legitimate son of the criminal's husband remained the sole heir to the whole of the 
Izmaylov's property. Katrina Lvovna was very pleased at this, and gave up her baby with great 
indifference. Her love for the father, as is the case with many passionate women, was not transferred in 
the slightest degree to the child. 

Besides for her neither light nor darkness existed, neither goodness nor badness, neither sorrow nor joy; 
she understood nothing, loved nobody, not even herself. She only awaited impatiently the departure of 
the gang of convicts, as she hoped on the way to see her Serezhenhka again, and she even forgot to 
think about the child. 

Katerina Lvovna's hopes did not deceive her: heavily fettered with chains and branded, Sergei passed 
through the prison gates with the party in which she was. 

Man is able to accommodate himself, as far as possible, to every horrible position in which he may find 
himself, and in every position he is able to retain the power of pursuing his own scanty pleasures; but 
Katerina Lvovna had no need to adapt herself to circumstances; she again saw Sergei, and with him 
even the convict's path was bright with happiness for her. 

Katerina Lvovna took but few things of value with her in her linen sack, and even less money. But long 
before they reached Nizhni she had given all this to the guards who accompanied them, for the 
permission to walk next to Sergei on the way, or to be allowed to stand with him and embrace him for 
an hour on dark nights in a corner of the narrow corridor of the cold halting-stations. 

But Katerina Lvovna's branded friend became very unaffectionate towards her; every word he said to 
her was harsh; he did not set much value on the secret meetings with her, for which she went without 
food and drink and gave away the most precious twenty-five copeck pieces out of her already lean 
purse, and more than once he said: 

"Instead of paying the guard to come and rub against the corners of the corridor with me, you'd do 
better to give me the money." 

"I only gave a quarter, Serezhenka," said Katerina Lvovna in self defence. 

"Isn't a quarter money? How many quarters have you picked up on the way? You've distributed many 
apparently." 



"But, Serezha, we have seen each other." 

"Well, what good is that? What sort of joy have we in meeting after all this suffering? You ought to 
curse your life and not think of meetings." 

"It's all the same to me, Serezha, if I can only see you." 

"That's all nonsense," answered Sergei. 

Sometimes Katerina Lvovna bit her lips to blood at such answers, and sometimes in the darkness of 
their nocturnal meetings tears of anger and vexation rose to her eyes, that had never wept before; but 
she bore everything; was always silent, and tried to deceive herself. 

In this manner, in these new relations to each other, they reached Nizhni Novgorod. There the party 
was joined by another detachment of convicts, on their way to Siberia from the Moscow district. 

In this large gang, among a number of all sorts of people, there were in the women's division two very 
interesting characters; one was the wife of a soldier, Fiona, from Yaroslavl, a magnificently beautiful 
woman, tall, with a thick black plait and languid hazel eyes, over which the long lashes hung like a 
mysterious veil; and the other a pretty girl of seventeen, with a sharp face, delicate skin, a tiny mouth, 
dimples in her fresh cheeks, and fair golden locks that capriciously peeped out on her forehead from 
beneath her striped convict kerchief. This girl was called by the others Sonetka. 

Fiona, the beauty, had a soft and lazy disposition. In her party all knew her and none of the men were 
specially delighted to have success with her, and none of them were mortified to see that she allowed 
the same favours to anybody else who tried for them. 

"Aunt Fiona is the kindest of women, she never snubs anyone," all the convicts said jestingly. 

But Sonetka was quite of another sort. 

They said about her: 

"She's like an eel, she twirls round your hands, but you can never get hold of her." 

Sonetka had her own taste, made her choice, and perhaps even a very severe choice; she wanted a 
passion to be presented to her, not as an ordinary dish, but under a highly spiced sauce, with sufferings 
and sacrifices; but Fiona had the simplicity of the Russian woman, who is even too lazy to say, "go 
away," to anybody and only knows that she is a woman. Such women are very highly prized in robber 
bands, gangs of convicts, and in the Petersburg social-democratic communes. 

The appearance of these two women in the party which was now united with the gang in which Sergei 
and Katerina Lvovna were, had a very tragic result for the latter. 


XIV 



IN the first day's march of the two united detachments from Nizhni to Kasan, Sergei began, in a very 
marked manner, to try to ingratiate himself into the favour of the soldier's wife Fiona, and not without 
success. The languid beauty Fiona did not cause Sergei to want her long as, owing to her goodness, she 
never allowed anyone to pine for her. At the third or fourth station Katerina Lvovna had, by means of 
bribery, arranged a meeting with Sergei, and lay awake expecting the guard on duty to come up to her, 
nudge her and whisper quietly: "Run quickly." The door opened once and some woman ran into the 
corridor; the door opened again and another convict jumped quickly from her pallet, and disappeared 
after the guard; at last somebody pulled the jacket with which Katerina Lvovna was covered. The 
young woman sprang hurriedly from the boards, that many convicts had polished so well with their 
sides, threw her jacket over her shoulders, and nudged the guard who was standing near her. 

When Katerina Lvovna went along the dark corridor, which was lighted only in one place by a tallow 
dip, she knocked up against two or three couples who could not be seen at a distance, and in passing the 
door of the men's ward, she heard suppressed laughter that came through the little window cut in it. 

"Eh, they're having fun," the guard who conducted Katerina Lvovna mumbled discontentedly, and 
taking her by the shoulders he pushed her into a corner and went away. 

Katerina Lvovna groping about felt a woman's jacket and a beard; her other hand touched a woman’s 
hot face. 

"Who's that?" Sergei asked in an undertone. 

"What are you doing here? Who are you with?" 

Katerina Lvovna tore her rival's handkerchief off. The latter ran away, and tripping over some one fell 
down. 

Hearty laughter resounded from the men's ward. 

"Villain," hissed Katerina Lvovna and hit Sergei across the face with the end of the handkerchief she 
had torn from his new friend's head. 

Sergei lifted his hand, but Katerina Lvovna slipped quickly away along the corridor, and regained her 
door. The laughter in the men's ward became so loud that the sentry, who was standing apathetically 
near the dip, spitting at the toes of his boots, lifted his head and growled: 

"Hsss!" 

Katerina Lvovna lay down in silence, and remained thus till morning. She wanted to say to herself: "I 
don't love him," and felt that she loved him more passionately than ever, and before her eyes she saw 
the whole time, how he lay there with one trembling hand under the other woman's head and with the 
other embracing her hot shoulders. 

The poor woman wept and prayed against her wish that, the hand might be at that moment under her 
head, and that the other arm might be embracing her own hysterically shaking shoulders. 


Well, in any case, give me my handkerchief," said the soldier's wife Fiona, the next morning arousing 



her. 


"So it was you!" 

"Give it me, please." 

"Why do you part us?" 

"How do I part you? As if this is love or interest? Why do you get cross?" 

Katerina Lvovna thought for a moment, and then taking the tom handkerchief from under her pillow 
she threw it at Fiona, and turned to the wall. 

She felt better. 

"Faugh!" she said to herself. "Is it possible that I am jealous of this painted wash-tub? The devil take 
her! To compare myself with her makes me sick." 

"Look here, Katerina Lvovna, just listen to me," said Sergi the next day on the road. "First understand, 

I beg you, that I am not your Zinovey Borisych, and secondly that you are no longer the great 
merchant's wife. So don't blaze up. These grand airs are no good now." 

Katerina Lvovna did not answer, and for a week she went along without exchanging a word or a look 
with Sergei. As the injured party she showed character, and did not want to make the first step towards 
reconciliation in this, her first quarrel, with Sergei. 

In the meantime while Katerina Lvovna was cross with Sergei he began to talk nonsense and joke with 
fair little Sonetka. Sometimes he would bow to her and say: "Our charmer," or he would smile, or find 
an opportunity of meeting her, of embracing and pressing her to himself. Katerina Lvovna saw all this 
and her heart only boiled the more. 

"Should I get reconciled to him?" Katerina Lvovna thought as she staggered along, not seeing the 
ground under her feet. 

But now, more than ever, her pride would not allow her to take the first step towards reconciliation. 
During this time Sergei became more and more intimate with Sonetka, and all began to whisper that the 
unapproachable Sonetka, who like an eel twirled round everybody's hands without being caught, had 
somehow become much more tame. 

"Do you see that," said Fiona to Katerina Lvovna, "you cried about me. Now what have I done to you? 

I had my chance, but it's over. You'd better look to Sonetka." 

"All my pride has deserted me, I must certainly be reconciled now," Katerina Lvovna decided, only 
thinking what would be the best way to set about the reconciliation. 

Sergei himself helped her out of this difficult position. 

"Lvovna," he called to her during the rest, "come to me for a minute this night; I have some business 
for you." 



Katerina Lvovna was silent. 


"What, are you still cross? Won't you come?" 

Katerina Lvovna again made no answer. 

However, Sergei and all the others who watched Katerina Lvovna saw that when they were 
approaching the halting-place she kept getting nearer to the guard, and shoved into his hand seventeen 
copecks, some alms she had received from the communes. 

"As soon as I collect them I will give you ten copecks more," begged Katerina Lvovna. 

The guard hid the money in his cuff and said: 

"All right." 

When these discussions were over Sergei grunted and winked at Sonetka. 

"Ah, my Katerina Lvovna," said he, embracing her as he mounted the steps of the halting-station, 
"there's no woman like her in the whole world, comrades." 

"Katerina Lvovna blushed and became breathless with happiness. 

At night, as soon as the door opened quietly, she jumped up; trembling she groped for Sergei with her 
hands in the dark corridor. 

"My Katia," whispered Sergei embracing her. 

"Oh, my own rascal," answered Katerina Lvovna through her tears, pressing her lips to his. 

The guard walked about the corridor stopping to spit on his boots and went on again, the tired convicts 
snored on the other side of the doors, a mouse gnawed a feather under the stove, the crickets vied with 
each other in their loud chirps, and Katerina Lvovna still enjoyed her bliss. 

But ecstasies tire and the inevitable prose has its turn. 

"I'm in deadly pain. Right from the ankle to the knee it gnaws my bones," complained Sergei sitting 
with Katerina Lvovna on the floor in the corner of the corridor. 

"What's to be done, Serezhenka?" she asked, nestling under the skirts of his coat. 

"All that remains to be done, is to ask to be put into hospital in Kasan." 

"Oh! What do you mean, Serezha?" 

"What can I do? This pain will be my death." 

"How can you remain when I shall be driven on?" 



"What's to be done? It rubs, I tell you it mbs; the chain is eating into the bone. If I had woollen 
stockings to put on that might help," said Sergei a minute later. 

"Stockings? I still have some. New stockings, Sergei." 

"What of that?" answered Sergei. 

Without saying another word, Katerina Lvovna quickly vanished into the ward, rummaged in her bag 
on the boards and then hastily returned to Sergei with a pair of thick blue woollen stockings with bright 
red clocks at the sides. 

"Now it will be all right," said Sergei, taking leave of Katerina Lvovna and accepting her last stockings. 

Katerina Lvovna returned to her boards quite happy and was soon sound asleep. 

When she had returned to the corridor she had not noticed that Sonetka went out of the ward, nor had 
she heard her return just before morning. 

All this took place only two days' march from Kasan. 


XV 

A COLD rainy day, with gusts of wind and sleet, inhospitably greeted the party of convicts when they 
left the stuffy halting-station. Katerina Lvovna came out fairly cheerfully, but she had hardly taken her 
place in the row when she turned green and trembled all over. It grew black before her eyes, and all her 
joints ached and weakened. Sonetka stood before her in the well-known pair of blue woollen stockings 
with red clocks. 

Katerina Lvovna started on her way almost lifeless; only her eyes were fixed with a terrible look on 
Sergei, and she never took them off him. 

At the first halt she quietly went up to Sergei, whispered "Scoundrel," and quite unexpectedly spat in 
his face. 

Sergei wanted to fall upon her, but the others held him back. 

"Just you wait," said he wiping himself. 

"All the same she treats you audaciously," jeered the other convicts, and Sonetka greeted him with 
specially gay laughter. 

This intrigue into which Sonetka had entered was quite to her taste. 

"This is not the last you will hear of it," Sergei threatened Katerina Lvovna. 



Worn out by the long distance and the bad weather, Katerina Lvovna with a broken heart slept 
restlessly on the hard boards at night in the halting-station and did not hear two men come into the 
women's ward. 

When they entered Sonetka sat up on her pallet and silently pointed to Katerina Lvovna, lay down 
again, and covered herself up with her coat. 

At that moment Katerina Lvovna's coat was thrown over her head, and the thick end of a double- 
twisted cord was swung with all the strength of a peasant's arm across her back, which was only 
covered by a coarse shift. 

Katerina Lvovna shrieked but her voice could not be heard under the coat in which her head was wrapt 
up. She struggled, but also without success, as a burly convict was sitting on her shoulders holding her 
arms. 

"Fifty," counted a voice at last, and it was not difficult to recognize the voice of Sergei, and then the 
nocturnal visitors disappeared behind the door. 

Katerina Lvovna disentangled her head and got up, but nobody was there, only not far off somebody 
under a coat tittered malevolently. Katerina Lvovna recognized Sonetka's laugh. 

This insult passed all measure, and there was also no limit to the feeling of wrath which boiled up at 
that moment in Katerina Lvovna's soul. Not knowing what she did she rushed forward and fell 
unconscious on Fiona's breast and was caught in her arms. 

On that full bosom, which so lately had diverted with its sweet depravity Katerina Lvovna's faithless 
lover, she now sobbed out her own unbearable sorrow, and pressed herself close to her stupid and 
coarse rival, as a child would to its mother. They were now equal. They were both of equal price and 
both cast away. 

They were equal!—the caprice of a passing moment—Fiona; and she who had committed that drama of 
love, Katerina Lvovna. 

Nothing was an insult to Katerina Lvovna now. Having shed her tears she became hardened and with 
wooden calmness prepared to go out to the roll-call. 

The drum sounded Rapa-ta-tap. The prisoners went out into the yard; the chained and the unchained 
Sergei and Fiona, Sonetka and Katerina Lvovna; the schismatic fettered to the Jew, the Pole on the 
same chain with the Tarter. 

All crowded together, then formed into some sort of order and started. 

It was a most desolate picture: a small number of people tom from the light and deprived of every 
shadow of hope of a better future—sinking into the cold black mud of the common road. Everything 
around was frightfully ugly: unending mud, a grey sky, the leafless wet cytisus and the ravens with 
bristling feathers sitting in their spreading branches. The wind sighed and raged, howled and tore. 

In these hellish, soul-rending sounds that completed the horror of the picture there seemed to echo the 
advice of the wife of the biblical Job: "Curse the day of your birth and die." 



Those who do not wish to listen to these words; those who are not attracted by the thoughts of death 
even in this sorrowful position, but are frightened by them, must try to silence these warring voices by 
something even more monstrous. The simple man understands this very well; he lets lose all his animal 
simplicity, begins to play the fool, to laugh at himself, at other people and at feelings. At no time very 
delicate he becomes doubly bad. 


"Well, my merchant's wife, is your honour in good health?" Sergei asked Katerina Lvovna impudently 
as soon as the village where they had passed the night, disappeared out of sight behind the wet hills. 

With these words he turned at once to Sonetka, covered her up with his coat, and began to sing in a 
high falsetto voice: 

"In the shade behind the window a fair head appears; 

You don't sleep, my tormenter, you don't sleep, you rogue. 

With my coat skirt I shall cover you, so that none shall see." 

When he sang these words Sergei put his arms round Sonetka and gave her a loud kiss before the whole 
party. 

Katerina Lvovna saw all this, and yet did not see it. She went along like a lifeless person. The others 
nudged her and pointed out how Sergei was playing the fool with Sonetka. She had become an object 
of ridicule. 

"Leave her alone," Fiona said, trying to defend her, when one of the party attempted to laugh at 
Katerina Lvovna as she stumbled blindly along; "you devils, don’t you see that the woman is quite ill?" 

"Probably she got wet feet," a young convict said waggishly. 

"Naturally, she's from a merchant's race; had a delicate up-bringing," answered Sergei. 

"Of course, if she had warm stockings, it would not be so bad," continued he. 

Katerina Lvovna seemed to wake up. 

"Vile serpent," she uttered, unable to bear it any more; "laugh at me, villain, laugh at me." 

"No, I am not laughing at all, my merchant's wife. I only say it because Sonetka wants to sell 
stockings that are still quite good, so I thought our merchant’s wife might perhaps buy them." 

Many laughed; Katerina Lvovna walked on like an automaton. 

The weather became worse. From the dark clouds that covered the sky wet snow fell in large 
that melted as soon as it reached the ground, and added to the impassable mud. At last a long 
line could be seen; the other side of it could not be distinguished. This line was the Volga. Over the 
Volga a strong wind blew, and rocked the slowly-rising, dark-crested waves backwards and forwards. 
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The gang of convicts, wet through and shivering, came slowly up to the river's bank and stopped to 




wait for the ferry-boat. 

The dark wet ferry-boat arrived; the guards began to find places for the convicts. 

"They say there is vodka to be had on this ferry-boat," observed one of the convicts, when the ferry¬ 
boat, covered with large flakes of wet snow, had put off from the bank and was rocking on the waves of 
the rough river. 

"Yes, it would be a good thing to have a drop now," said Sergei, and persecuting Katerina Lvovna for 
Sonetka's amusement, he continued: "Well now, merchant's wife, for old friendship's sake treat us to 
some vodka. Don't be stingy. Remember, my ungracious one, our former love, how you and I, my joy, 
loved each other, how we passed long autumn nights together, and sent your relations in secret, without 
priest or deacon, to their eternal rest." 

Katerina Lvovna was shivering with cold. Besides the cold that pierced through her wet clothes to the 
very bones, something more was going on in Katerina Lvovna. Her head was burning like fire; the 
dilated pupils of her eyes shone brightly, her eyes wandered wildly round, or looking before her, rested 
immovable on the rolling waves. 

"Yes, I would gladly drink some vodka. I can bear it no longer," Sonetka chimed in. 

"Merchant's wife, won't you stand us a drink?" Sergei continued to annoy her. 

"Where's your conscience?" said Fiona, shaking her head reproachfully. 

"It's no honour to yourself to have such a conscience," said the convict Gorushek in support of the 
soldier's wife. 

"If you're not ashamed before her, ye might be ashamed for her, before others." 

"Get along, you worldly old snuff-box," shouted Sergei at Fiona. "Ashamed indeed! What have I to be 
ashamed of! Perhaps I never loved her. . . . and now Sonetka's worn-out boot is worth more to me than 
her phiz—the draggle-tailed cat! What can you canswer to that? Let her love crooked-mouthed 
Gorushek or else"—he looked round at the guard who was sitting on his horse wrapped up in his burka 
and military cap with its cocade, and added—"better still, let her make up to the guard. Under his burka 
she would at least not get wet when it rains." 

"And all would call her the officer's lady," tittered Sonetka. 

"Of course it would be a trifle then to get stockings," continued Sergei. 

Katerina Lvovna did not defend herself: she only looked more fixedly at the waves and her lips moved. 
Between Sergei's base talk she heard the roar and sighing of the rising and breaking waves. Suddenly 
out of one broken billow she saw the blue head of Boris Timofeich appear, from another her husband 
looked out, and rolled about embracing Fedia's drooping head. Katerina Lvovna tried to remember a 
prayer and moved her lips, but her lips only whispered: "How you and I loved each other; sat long 
autumn nights together; sent people from the light of day by violent deaths." 


Katerina Lvovna shuddered. Her wandering gaze became fixed and grew wild. Once or twice her arms 



stretched out into space aimlessly, and then fell down again. Another minute—she rocked about, not 
taking her eyes off the dark waves, bent forwards, seized Sonetka by the legs and with one bound threw 
herself and her overboard. 


All were petrified with amazement. 

Katerina Lvovna appeared on the top of a wave, and again dived under; another wave brought Sonetka 
in view. 

"A boat-hook, throw them a boat-hook!" they shouted on the ferry. 

A heavy boat-hook attached to a long rope was thrown over-board and fell into the water. Sonetka 
again was lost to sight. In two seconds the rapid current carried her away from the ferry and she again 
raised her arms, but at the same moment Katerina Lvovna rose from another wave, almost to the waist 
above the water, and threw herself on Sonetka like a strong pike on a soft-finned minnow, and neither 
appeared again. 
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The Candidate 

The Lost Keys of Freemasonry by Manly Palmer Hall 

There comes a time in the growth of every living individual thing when it realizes with dawning 
consciousness that it is a prisoner. While apparently free to move and have its being, the struggling life 





cognizes through ever greater vehicles its own limitations. It is at this point that man cries out with 
greater insistence to be liberated from the binding ties which, though invisible to mortal eyes, still chain 
him with bonds far more terrible than those of any physical prison. 

Many have read the story of the prisoner of Chillon who paced back and forth in the narrow confines of 
his prison cell, while the blue waters rolled ceaselessly above his head and the only sound that broke 
the stillness of his eternal night was the constant swishing and lapping of the waves. We pity the 
prisoner in his physical tomb and we are sad at heart, for we know how life loves liberty. But there is 
one prisoner whose plight is far worse than those of earth. He has not even the narrow confines of a 
prison cell around Him; He cannot pace ceaselessly to and fro and wear ruts in the cobblestones of His 
dungeon floor. That eternal Prisoner is Life incarnate within the dark stone walls of matter, with not a 
single ray to brighten the blackness of His fate. He fights eternally, praying in the dark confines of 
gloomy walls for light and opportunity. This is the eternal Prisoner who, through the ceaseless ages of 
cosmic unfoldment, through forms unnumbered an d species now unknown, strives eternally to libe rate 
Himself and gain self conscious expression, the birthright of every created thing. He awaits the day 
when, standing upon the rocks that now form His shapeless tomb, He may raise His arms to heaven, 
bathed in the sunlight of spiritual freedom, free to join the sparkling atoms and dancing light-beings 
released from the bonds of prison wall and tomb. 

Around Life - that wondrous germ in the heart of every living thing, that sacred Prisoner in His gloomy 
cell, that Master Builder laid away in the grave of matter - has been built the wondrous legend of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Under allegories unnumbered, the mystic philosophers of the ages, have perpetuated 
this wonderful story, and among the Craft Masons it forms the mystic ritual of Hiram, the Master 
Builder, murdered in his temple by the very builders who should have served him as he labored to 
perfect the dwelling place of his God. 

Matter is the tomb. It is the dead wall of substance not yet awakened into the pulsating energies of 
Spirit. It exists in many degrees and forms, not only in the chemical elements which form the solids of 
our universe but in finer and more subtle substances. These, though expressing through emotion and 
thought, are still beings of the world of form. These substances form the great cross of matter which 
opposes the growth of all things and by opposition makes all growth possible. It is the great cross o f 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and carbon upon which even the life germ in protoplasm is crucified and 
suspended in agony. These substances are incapable of giving it adequate expression. The Spirit within 
cries out for freedom: freedom to be, to express, to manifest its true place in the Great Plan of cosmic 
unfoldment. 

It is this great yearning within the heart of man which sends him slowly onward toward the gate of the 
Temple; it is this inner urge for greater understanding and greater light which brought into being 
through the law of necessity the great cosmic Masonic Lodge dedicated to those seeking union with the 
Powers of Light that their prison walls might be removed. This shell cannot be discarded: it must be 
raised into union with the Life; each dead, crystallized atom in the human body must be set vibrating 
and spinning to a higher rate of consciousness. Through purification, through knowledge, and through 
service to his fellow man the candidate sequentially unfolds these mystic properties, building better and 
more perfect bodies through which his higher life secures even greater manifestation. The expression of 
man through constructive thought, emotion, and action liberates the higher nature from bodies which in 
their crystallized states are incapable of giving him his natural opportunities. 

In Freemasonry this crystallized substance of matter is called the grave and represents the Holy 
Sepulchre. This is the grave within which the lost Builder lies and with Him are the plans of the Temple 



and the Master's Word, and it is this builder, our Grand Master, whom we must seek and raise from the 
dead. This noble Son of Light cries out to us in every expression of matter. Every stick and stone marks 
His resting place, and the sprig of acacia promises that through the long winter of spiritual darkness 
when the sun does not shine for man, this Light still awaits the day of liberation when each one of us 
shall raise Him by the grip of the Grand Master, the true grip of a Master Mason. We cannot hear this 
Voice that calls eternally, but we feel its inner urge. A great unknown something pulls at our 
heartstrings. As the ages roll by, the deep desire to be greater, to live better, and to think God's thoughts, 
builds within ourselves the qualifications of a candidate who, when asked why he takes the path , 
would truly answer if he knew mentally the things he feels: "I hear a voice that cries out to me from 
flora and fauna, from the stones, from the clouds, from the very heaven itself. Each fiery atom spinning 
and twisting in Cosmos cries out to me with the voice of my Master. I can hear Hiram Abiff, my Grand 
Master, crying out in his agony, the agony of life hidden within the darkness of its prison walls, seeking 
for the expression which I have denied it, lab oring, to bring closer the day of its liberation , and I have 
learned to know that I am responsible for those walls. My daily actions are the things which as ruffians 
and traitors are murdering my God." 

There are many legends of the Holy Sepulchre which for so many centuries had been in the hands of 
the infidel and which the Christian worlds sought to retake in the days of the Crusades. Few Masons 
realize that this Holy Sepulchre, or tomb, is in reality negation and crystallization - matter that has 
sealed within itself the Spirit of Life which must remain in darkness until the growth of each individual 
being gives it walls of glowing gold and changes its stones into windows. As we develop better and bet 
ter vehicles of expression, these walls slowly expand until at last Spirit rises triumphant from its tomb 
and, blessing the very walls that confined it, raises them to union with itself. 

We may first consider the murderers of Hiram. These three ruffians, who, when the Builder seeks to 
leave his temple, strike him with the tools of his own Craft until finally they slay him and bring the 
temple down in destruction upon their own heads, symbolize the three expressions of our own lower 
natures which are in truth the murderers of the good within ourselves. These three may be called 
thought, desire, and action. When purified and transmuted they are three glorious avenues through 
which may manifest the great life power of the three kings, the glowing builders of the Cosmic Lodge 
manifesting in this world as spiritual thought, constructive emotion, and useful daily labor in the 
various places and positions where we find ourselves while carrying on the Master's work. These three 
form the Flaming Triangle which glorifies every living Mason, but when crystallized and perverted 
they form a triangular prison through which the light cannot shine and the Life is forced to languish in 
the dim darkness of despair, until man himself through his higher understanding liberates the energies 
and powers which are indeed the builders and glorifiers of his Father's House. 

Now let us consider how these three fiery kings of the dawn became, through perversion of their 
manifestation by man, the ruffians who murdered Hiram - the energizing powers of cosmos which 
course through the blood of every living being, seeking to beautify and perfect the temple they would 
build according to the plan laid down on the tracing board by the Master Architect of the universe. First 
in the mind is one of the three kings, or rather we shall say a channel through which he manifests; for 
King Solomon is the power of mind which, perverted, becomes a destroyer who tears down with the 
very powers which nourish and build. The right application of thought, when seeking the answer to the 
cosmic problem of destiny, liberates man's spirit which soars above the concrete through that wonderful 
power of mind, with its dreams and its ideals. 


When man's thoughts rise upon the wings of aspiration, when he pushes back the darkness with the 
strength of reason and logic, then indeed the builder is liberated from his dungeon and the light pours 



in, bathing him with life and power. This light enables us to seek more clearly the mystery of creation 
and to find with greater certainty our place in the Great Plan, for as man unfolds his bodies he gains 
talents with which he can explore the mysteries of Nature and search for the hidden workings of the 
Divine. Through these powers the Builder is liberated and his consciousness goes forth conquering and 
to conquer. These higher ideals, these spiritual concepts, these altruistic, philanthropic, educative 
applications of thought power glorify the Builder; for they give the power of expression and those who 
can express themselves are free. When man can mold his thoughts, his emotions, and his actions into 
faithful expressions of his highest ideals then liberty is his, for ignorance is the darkness of Chaos and 
knowledge is the light of Cosmos. 

In spite of the fact that many of us live apparently to gratify the desires of the body and as servants of 
the lower nature, still there is within each of us a power which may remain latent for a great length of 
time. This power lives eternities perhaps, and yet at some time during our growth there comes a great 
yearning for freedom, when, having discovered that the pleasures of sense gratification are eternally 
elusive and unsatisfying, we make an examination of ourselves and begin to realize that there a re 
greater reasons for our being. It is sometimes reason, sometimes suffering, sometimes a great desire to 
be helpful, that brings out the first latent powers which show that one long wandering in the darkness is 
about to take the path that leads to Light. Having lived life in all its experiences, he has learned to 
realize that all the manifestations of being, all the various experiences through which he passes, are 
steps leading in one direction; that, consciously or unconsciously, all souls are being le d to the portico 
of the temple where for the first time they see and realize the glory of Divinity. It is then that they 
understand the age-old allegory of the martyred Builder and feel his power within themselves crying 
out from the prison of materiality. Nothing else seems worth while; and, regardless of cost, suffering, or 
the taunts of the world, the candidate slowly ascends the steps that lead to the temple eternal. The 
reason that governs Cosmos he does not know, the laws which mold his being he do es not realize, but 
he does know that somewhere behind the veil of human ignorance there is an eternal light toward 
which step by step he must labor. With his eyes fixed on the heavens above and his hands clasped in 
prayer he passes slowly as a candidate up the steps. In fear and trembling, yet with a divine realization 
of good, he raps on the door and awaits in silence the answer from within. 

https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/The Lost Keys of Freemasonry/Chapter 2 


Hypnos 

by H. P. Lovecraft 

Written March 1922. Published May 1923 in The National Amateur . Vol. 45, No. 5, pages 1-3. 


Apropos of sleep, that sinister adventure of all our nights, we may say that men go to bed daily with an 
audacity that would be incomprehensible if we did not know that it is the result of ignorance of the 
danger. 

—Baudelaire 

May the merciful gods, if indeed there be such, guard those hours when no power of the will, or drug 
that the cunning of man devises, can keep me from the chasm of sleep. Death is merciful, for there is 
no return therefrom, but with him who has come back out of the nethermost chambers of night, haggard 
and knowing, peace rests nevermore. Fool that I was to plunge with such unsanctioned frensy into 
mysteries no man was meant to penetrate; fool or god that he was—my only friend, who led me and 





went before me, and who in the end passed into terrors which may yet be mine! 


We met, I recall, in a railway station, where he was the center of a crowd of the vulgarly curious. He 
was unconscious, having fallen in a kind of convulsion which imparted to his slight black-clad body a 
strange rigidity. I think he was then approaching forty years of age, for there were deep lines in the 
face, wan and hollow-cheeked, but oval and actually beautiful; and touches of gray in the thick, waving 
hair and small full beard which had once been of the deepest raven black. His brow was white as the 
marble of Pentelicus, and of a height and breadth almost god-like. 

I said to myself, with all the ardor of a sculptor, that this man was a faun's statue out of antique Hellas, 
dug from a temple's ruins and brought somehow to life in our stifling age only to feel the chill and 
pressure of devastating years. And when he opened his immense, sunken, and wildly luminous black 
eyes I knew he would be thenceforth my only friend—the only friend of one who had never possessed 
a friend before—for I saw that such eyes must have looked fully upon the grandeur and the terror of 
realms beyond normal consciousness and reality; realms which I had cherished in fancy, but vainly 
sought. So as I drove the crowd away I told him he must come home with me and be my teacher and 
leader in unfathomed mysteries, and he assented without speaking a word. Afterward I found that his 
voice was music—the music of deep viols and of crystalline spheres. We talked often in the night, and 
in the day, when I chiseled busts of him and carved miniature heads in ivory to immortalize his 
different expressions. 

Of our studies it is impossible to speak, since they held so slight a connection with anything of the 
world as living men conceive it. They were of that vaster and more appalling universe of dim entity and 
consciousness which lies deeper than matter, time, and space, and whose existence we suspect only in 
certain forms of sleep—those rare dreams beyond dreams which come never to common men, and but 
once or twice in the lifetime of imaginative men. The cosmos of our waking knowledge, bom from 
such an universe as a bubble is born from the pipe of a jester, touches it only as such a bubble may 
touch its sardonic source when sucked back by the jester's whim. Men of learning suspect it little and 
ignore it mostly. Wise men have interpreted dreams, and the gods have laughed. One man with Oriental 
eyes has said that all time and space are relative, and men have laughed. But even that man with 
Oriental eyes has done no more than suspect. I had wished and tried to do more than suspect, and my 
friend had tried and partly succeeded. Then we both tried together, and with exotic drugs courted 
terrible and forbidden dreams in the tower studio chamber of the old manor-house in hoary Kent. 

Among the agonies of these after days is that chief of torments—inarticulateness. What I learned and 
saw in those hours of impious exploration can never be told—for want of symbols or suggestions in 
any language. I say this because from first to last our discoveries partook only of the nature of 
sensations; sensations correlated with no impression which the nervous system of normal humanity is 
capable of receiving. They were sensations, yet within them lay unbelievable elements of time and 
space—things which at bottom possess no distinct and definite existence. Human utterance can best 
convey the general character of our experiences by calling them plungings or soarings; for in every 
period of revelation some part of our minds broke boldly away from all that is real and present, rushing 
aerially along shocking, unlighted, and fear-haunted abysses, and occasionally tearing through certain 
well-marked and typical obstacles describable only as viscous, uncouth clouds of vapors. 

In these black and bodiless flights we were sometimes alone and sometimes together. When we were 
together, my friend was always far ahead; I could comprehend his presence despite the absence of form 
by a species of pictorial memory whereby his face appeared to me, golden from a strange light and 
frightful with its weird beauty, its anomalously youthful cheeks, its burning eyes, its Olympian brow, 



and its shadowing hair and growth of beard. 


Of the progress of time we kept no record, for time had become to us the merest illusion. I know only 
that there must have been something very singular involved, since we came at length to marvel why we 
did not grow old. Our discourse was unholy, and always hideously ambitious—no god or demon could 
have aspired to discoveries and conquest like those which we planned in whispers. I shiver as I speak 
of them, and dare not be explicit; though I will say that my friend once wrote on paper a wish which he 
dared not utter with his tongue, and which made me burn the paper and look affrightedly out of the 
window at the spangled night sky. I will hint—only hint—that he had designs which involved the 
rulership of the visible universe and more; designs whereby the earth and the stars would move at his 
command, and the destinies of all living things be his. I affirm—I swear—that I had no share in these 
extreme aspirations. Anything my friend may have said or written to the contrary must be erroneous, 
for I am no man of strength to risk the unmentionable spheres by which alone one might achieve 
success. 

There was a night when winds from unknown spaces whirled us irresistibly into limitless vacum 
beyond all thought and entity. Perceptions of the most maddeningly untransmissible sort thronged upon 
us; perceptions of infinity which at the time convulsed us with joy, yet which are now partly lost to my 
memory and partly incapable of presentation to others. Viscous obstacles were clawed through in rapid 
succession, and at length I felt that we had been borne to realms of greater remoteness than any we had 
previously known. 

My friend was vastly in advance as we plunged into this awesome ocean of virgin aether, and I could 
see the sinister exultation on his floating, luminous, too-youthful memory-face. Suddenly that face 
became dim and quickly disappeared, and in a brief space I found myself projected against an obstacle 
which I could not penetrate. It was like the others, yet incalculably denser; a sticky clammy mass, if 
such terms can be applied to analogous qualities in a non-material sphere. 

I had, I felt, been halted by a barrier which my friend and leader had successfully passed. Struggling 
anew, I came to the end of the drug-dream and opened my physical eyes to the tower studio in whose 
opposite comer reclined the pallid and still unconscious form of my fellow dreamer, weirdly haggard 
and wildly beautiful as the moon shed gold-green light on his marble features. 

Then, after a short interval, the form in the corner stirred; and may pitying heaven keep from my sight 
and sound another thing like that which took place before me. I cannot tell you how he shrieked, or 
what vistas of unvisitable hells gleamed for a second in black eyes crazed with fright. I can only say 
that I fainted, and did not stir till he himself recovered and shook me in his frensy for someone to keep 
away the horror and desolation. 

That was the end of our voluntary searchings in the caverns of dream. Awed, shaken, and portentous, 
my friend who had been beyond the barrier warned me that we must never venture within those realms 
again. What he had seen, he dared not tell me; but he said from his wisdom that we must sleep as little 
as possible, even if drugs were necessary to keep us awake. That he was right, I soon learned from the 
unutterable fear which engulfed me whenever consciousness lapsed. 

After each short and inevitable sleep I seemed older, whilst my friend aged with a rapidity almost 
shocking. It is hideous to see wrinkles form and hair whiten almost before one's eyes. Our mode of life 
was now totally altered. Heretofore a recluse so far as I know—his true name and origin never having 
passed his lips—my friend now became frantic in his fear of solitude. At night he would not be alone, 



nor would the company of a few persons calm him. His sole relief was obtained in revelry of the most 
general and boisterous sort; so that few assemblies of the young and gay were unknown to us. 


Our appearance and age seemed to excite in most cases a ridicule which I keenly resented, but which 
my friend considered a lesser evil than solitude. Especially was he afraid to be out of doors alone when 
the stars were shining, and if forced to this condition he would often glance furtively at the sky as if 
hunted by some monstrous thing therein. He did not always glance at the same place in the sky—it 
seemed to be a different place at different times. On spring evenings it would be low in the northeast. In 
the summer it would be nearly overhead. In the autumn it would be in the northwest. In winter it would 
be in the east, but mostly if in the small hours of morning. 

Midwinter evenings seemed least dreadful to him. Only after two years did I connect this fear with 
anything in particular; but then I began to see that he must be looking at a special spot on the celestial 
vault whose position at different times corresponded to the direction of his glance—a spot roughly 
marked by the constellation Corona Borealis. 

We now had a studio in London, never separating, but never discussing the days when we had sought to 
plumb the mysteries of the unreal world. We were aged and weak from our drugs, dissipations, and 
nervous overstrain, and the thinning hair and beard of my friend had become snow-white. Our freedom 
from long sleep was surprising, for seldom did we succumb more than an hour or two at a time to the 
shadow which had now grown so frightful a menace. 

Then came one January of fog and rain, when money ran low and drugs were hard to buy. My statues 
and ivory heads were all sold, and I had no means to purchase new materials, or energy to fashion them 
even had I possessed them. We suffered terribly, and on a certain night my friend sank into a deep¬ 
breathing sleep from which I could not awaken him. I can recall the scene now—the desolate, pitch- 
black garret studio under the eaves with the rain beating down; the ticking of our lone clock; the 
fancied ticking of our watches as they rested on the dressing-table; the creaking of some swaying 
shutter in a remote part of the house; certain distant city noises muffled by fog and space; and, worst of 
all, the deep, steady, sinister breathing of my friend on the couch—a rhythmical breathing which 
seemed to measure moments of supernal fear and agony for his spirit as it wandered in spheres 
forbidden, unimagined, and hideously remote. 

The tension of my vigil became oppressive, and a wild train of trivial impressions and associations 
thronged through my almost unhinged mind. I heard a clock strike somewhere—not ours, for that was 
not a striking clock—and my morbid fancy found in this a new starting-point for idle wanderings. 
Clocks—time—space—infinity—and then my fancy reverted to the locale as I reflected that even now, 
beyond the roof and the fog and the rain and the atmosphere, Corona Borealis was rising in the 
northeast. Corona Borealis, which my friend had appeared to dread, and whose scintillant semicircle of 
stars must even now be glowing unseen through the measureless abysses of aether. All at once my 
feverishly sensitive ears seemed to detect a new and wholly distinct component in the soft medley of 
drug-magnified sounds—a low and damnably insistent whine from very far away; droning, clamoring, 
mocking, calling, from the northeast. 

But it was not that distant whine which robbed me of my faculties and set upon my soul such a seal of 
fright as may never in life be removed; not that which drew the shrieks and excited the convulsions 
which caused lodgers and police to break down the door. It was not what I heard, but what I saw; for in 
that dark, locked, shuttered, and curtained room there appeared from the black northeast comer a shaft 
of horrible red-gold light—a shaft which bore with it no glow to disperse the darkness, but which 



streamed only upon the recumbent head of the troubled sleeper, bringing out in hideous duplication the 
luminous and strangely youthful memory-face as I had known it in dreams of abysmal space and 
unshackled time, when my friend had pushed behind the barrier to those secret, innermost and 
forbidden caverns of nightmare. 

And as I looked, I beheld the head rise, the black, liquid, and deep-sunken eyes open in terror, and the 
thin, shadowed lips part as if for a scream too frightful to be uttered. There dwelt in that ghastly and 
flexible face, as it shone bodiless, luminous, and rejuvenated in the blackness, more of stark, teeming, 
brain-shattering fear than all the rest of heaven and earth has ever revealed to me. 

No word was spoken amidst the distant sound that grew nearer and nearer, but as I followed the 
memory-face's mad stare along that cursed shaft of light to its source, the source whence also the 
whining came, I, too, saw for an instant what it saw, and fell with ringing ears in that fit of shrieking 
epilepsy which brought the lodgers and the police. Never could I tell, try as I might, what it actually 
was that I saw; nor could the still face tell, for although it must have seen more than I did, it will never 
speak again. But always I shall guard against the mocking and insatiate Hypnos, lord of sleep, against 
the night sky, and against the mad ambitions of knowledge and philosophy. 

Just what happened is unknown, for not only was my own mind unseated by the strange and hideous 
thing, but others were tainted with a forgetfulness which can mean nothing if not madness. They have 
said, I know not for what reason, that I never had a friend; but that art, philosophy, and insanity had 
filled all my tragic life. The lodgers and police on that night soothed me, and the doctor administered 
something to quiet me, nor did anyone see what a nightmare event had taken place. My stricken friend 
moved them to no pity, but what they found on the couch in the studio made them give me a praise 
which sickened me, and now a fame which I spurn in despair as I sit for hours, bald, gray-bearded, 
shriveled, palsied, drug-crazed, and broken, adoring and praying to the object they found. 

For they deny that I sold the last of my statuary, and point with ecstasy at the thing which the shining 
shaft of light left cold, petrified, and unvocal. It is all that remains of my friend; the friend who led me 
on to madness and wreckage; a godlike head of such marble as only old Hellas could yield, young with 
the youth that is outside time, and with beauteous bearded face, curved, smiling lips, Olympian brow, 
and dense locks waving and poppy-crowned. They say that that haunting memory-face is modeled from 
my own, as it was at twenty-five; but upon the marble base is carven a single name in the letters of 
Attica—HYPNOS. 
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ABSTRACT 

The natural history of the press is a history of a surviving species. It is one of the most characteristic 
fruits of enlightenment, due to the extension of the opportunities of education to the masses of the 
population. 

The modem newspaper is a product of city life; it is no longer merely an organ of propaganda and 
opinion, but a form of popular literature. The journal of opinion was largely a business man's 
newspaper. The so-called independent press added to its public the so-called artisan class. The yellow 
press was created mainly to capture immigrants, and women. 

It was this increase of circulation that made the newspaper—formerly a subsidized organ of the parties 
an independent business enterprise, an envelope and carrier for advertising. 


I. THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 

The newspaper has a history; but it has, likewise, a natural history. The press, as it exists, is not, as our 
moralists sometimes seem to assume, the wilful product of any little group of living men. On the 
contrary, it is the outcome of an historic process in which many individuals participated without 
foreseeing what the ultimate product of their labors was to be. 

The newspaper, like the modern city, is not wholly a rational product. No one sought to make it just 
what it is. In spite of all the efforts of individual men and generations of men to control it and to make 
it something after their own heart, it has continued to grow and change in its own incalculable ways. 
The type of newspaper that exists is the type that has survived under the conditions of modern life. The 
men who may be said to have made the modern newspaper—James Gordon Bennett, Charles A. Dana, 
Joseph Pulitzer, and William Randolph Hearst—are the men who discovered the kind of paper that men 
and women would read and had the courage to publish it. 

The natural history of the press is the history of this surviving species. It is an account of the conditions 
under which the existing newspaper has grown up and taken form. 

A newspaper is not merely printed. It is circulated and read. Otherwise it is not a newspaper. The 
struggle for existence, in the case of the newspaper, has been a struggle for circulation. The newspaper 
that is not read ceases to be an influence in the community. The power of the press may be roughly 
measured by the number of people who read it. 





The growth of great cities has enormously increased the size of the reading public. Reading which was 
a luxury in the country has become a necessity in the city. In the urban environment literacy is almost 
as much a necessity as speech itself. That is one reason there are so many foreign-language 
newspapers. 

Mark Villchur, editor of the Russkoye Slovo, New York City, asked his readers how many of them had 
read newspapers in the old country. He found that out of 312 correspondents only 16 had regularly read 
newspapers in Russia; 10 others from time to time read newspapers in the Volast, the village 
administration center, and 12 were subscribers to weekly magazines. In America all of them were 
subscribers or readers of Russian newspapers. 

This is interesting because the immigrant has had, first and last, a profound influence on the character 
of our native newspapers. How to bring the immigrant and his descendants into the circle of newspaper 
readers has been one of the problems of modern journalism. 

The immigrant, who has, perhaps, acquired the newspaper habit from reading a foreign-language 
newspaper is eventually attracted to the native American newspapers. They are for him a window 
looking out into the larger world outside the narrow circle of the immigrant community in which he has 
been compelled to live. The newspapers have discovered that even men who can perhaps read no more 
than the headlines in the daily press will buy a Sunday paper to look at the pictures. 

It is said that the most successful of the Hearst papers, the New York Evening Journal, gains a new 
body of subscribers every six years. Apparently it gets its readers mainly from immigrants. They 
graduate into Mr. Hearst's papers from the foreign-language press, and when the sensationalism of 
these papers begins to pall, they acquire a taste for some of the soberer journals. At any rate, Mr. Hearst 
has been a great Americanizer. 

In their efforts to make the newspaper readable to the least instructed reader, to find in the daily news 
material that would thrill the crudest intelligence, publishers have made one important discovery. They 
have found that the difference between the high-brow and the low-brow, which once seemed so 
profound, is largely a difference in vocabularies. In short, if the press can make itself intelligible to the 
common man, it will have even less difficulty in being understood by the intellectual. The character of 
present-day newspapers has been profoundly influenced by this fact. 


II. THE FIRST NEWSPAPERS 

What is a newspaper? Many answers have been given. It is the tribune of the people; it is the fourth 
estate; the Palladium of our civil liberties, etc. 

On the other hand this same newspaper has been characterized as the great sophist. What the popular 
teachers did for Athens in the period of Socrates and Plato the press has done in modern times for the 
common man. 

The modem newspaper has been accused of being a business enterprise. "Yes," say the newspaper men 
"and the commodity it sells is news." It is the truth shop. (The editor is the philosopher turned 
merchant.) By making information about our common life accessible to every individual at less than 
the price of a telephone call we are to regain, it is urged—even in the complicated life of what Graham 



Wallas calls the "Great Society"—some sort of working democracy. 

The advertising manager's notion is again something different. For him the newspaper is a medium for 
creating advertising values. The business of the editor is to provide the envelope which encloses the 
space which the advertising man sells. Eventually the newspaper may be conceived as a sort of 
common carrier, like the railway or the post office. 

The newspaper, according to the author of the Brass Check, is a crime. The brass check is a symbol of 
prostitution. "The brass check is found in your pay envelope every week—you who write and print and 
distribute our newspapers and magazines. The brass check is the price of your shame—you who take 
the fair body of truth and sell it in the market place, who betray the virgin hopes of mankind into the 
loathsome brothel of big business." 

This is the conception of a moralist and a socialist—Upton Sinclair. 

Evidently the newspaper is an institution that is not yet fully understood. What it is, or seems to be, for 
anyone of us at any time is determined by our differing points of view. As a matter of fact we do not 
know much about the newspaper. It has never been studied. 

One reason we know so little about the newspaper is that as it exists today it is a very recent 
manifestation. Beside, in the course of its relatively brief history, it has gone through a remarkable 
series of transfigurations. The press today is, however, all that it was and something more. To 
understand it we must see in its historic perspective. 

The first newspapers were written or printed letters; newsletters they were called. In the seventeenth 
century English country gentlemen used to employ correspondents to write them once a week from 
London the gossip of the court and of the town. 

The first newspaper in America, at least the first newspaper that lasted beyond its first issue, was the 
Boston News-Letter. It was published by the postmaster. The village post office has always been a 
public forum, where all the affairs of the nation and the community were discussed. It was to be 
expected that there, in close proximity to the sources of intelligence, if anywhere, a newspaper would 
spring up. For a long time the position of post-master and the vocation of editor were regarded as 
inseparable. 

The first newspapers were simply devices for organizing gossip and that, to a greater or less extent, 
they have remained. Horace Greeley's advice to a friend who was about to start a country paper is as 
good today as it was then. 

Begin with a clear conception that the subject of deepest interest to an average human being is himself; 
next to that, he is most concerned about his neighbors. Asia and the Tongo Islands stand a long way 
after these in his regard. It does seem to me that most country journals are oblivious as to these vital 
truths. If you will, so soon as may be, secure a wideawake, judicious correspondent in each village and 
township of your county, some young lawyer, doctor, clerk in a store, or assistant in a post office who 
will promptly send you whatever of moment occurs in his vicinity, and will make up at least half your 
journal of local matter thus collected, nobody in the county can long do without it. Do not let a new 
church be organized, or new members be added to one already existing, a farm be sold, a new house be 
raised, a mill be set in motion, a store be opened, nor anything of interest to a dozen families occur, 
without having the fact duly though briefly chronicled in your columns. If a farmer cuts a big tree, or 
grows a mammoth beet, or harvests a bounteous yield of wheat or com, set forth the fact as concisely 



and unexceptionally as possible. 

What Greeley advises friend Fletcher to do with his country paper the city editor of every newspaper, 
as far as it humanly is possible, is still trying to do. It is not practicable, in a city of 3,000,000 and more 
to mention everybody's name. For that reason attention is focussed upon a few prominent figures. In a 
city where everything happens every day, it is not possible to record every petty incident, every 
variation from the routine of the city life. It is possible, however, to select certain particularly 
picturesque or romantic incidents and treat them symbolically, for their human interest rather than their 
individual and personal significance. In this way news ceases to be wholly personal and assumes the 
form of art. It ceases to be the record of the doings of individual men and women and becomes an 
impersonal account of manners and life. 

The motive, conscious or unconsious, of the writers and of the press in all this is to reproduce, as far as 
possible, in the city the conditions of life in the village. In the village everyone knew everyone else. 
Everyone called everyone by his first name. The village was democratic. We are a nation of villagers. 
Our institutions are fundamentally village institutions. In the village, gossip and public opinion were 
the main sources of social control. 

"I would rather live," said Thomas Jefferson, "in a country with newspapers and without a government 
than in a country with a government and without newspapers." 

If public opinion is to continue to govern in the future as it has in the past, if we propose to maintain a 
democracy as Jefferson conceived it, the newspaper must continue to tell us about ourselves. We must 
somehow learn to know our community and its affairs in the same intimate way in which we knew 
them in the country villages. The newspaper must continue to be the printed diary of the home 
community. Marriages and divorce, crime and politics, must continue to make up the main body of our 
news. Local news is the very stuff that democracy is made of. 

But that, according to Walter Lippmann, is just the difficulty. "As social truth is organized today, so he 
says, "the press is not constituted to furnish from one edition to the next the amount of knowledge 

which the democratic theory of public opinion demands.When we expect it to supply such a body 

of truth, we employ a misleading standard of judgment. We misunderstand the limited nature of news, 
the illimitable complexity of society; we overestimate our own endurance, public spirit, and all-round 
competence. We suppose an appetite for uninteresting truths which is not discovered by any honest 

analysis of our own tastes.Unconsciously the theory sets up the single reader as theoretically 

incompetent, and puts upon the press the burden of accomplishing whatever representative government, 
industrial organization, and diplomacy have failed to accomplish. Acting upon everybody for thirty 
minutes in twenty-four hours, the press is asked to create a mystical force called 'public opinion' that 
will take up the slack in public institutions.'^ 1] 

It is evident that a newspaper cannot do for a community of 1,000,000 inhabitants what the village did 
spontaneously for itself through the medium of gossip and personal contact. Nevertheless the efforts of 
the newspaper to achieve this impossible result are an interesting chapter in the history of politics as 
well as of the press. 


III. THE PARTY PAPERS 


The first newspapers, the news-letters, were not party papers. Political journals began to supersede the 




news-letters at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The news with which the reading public was 
most concerned at that time was the reports of the debates in parliament. 


Even before the rise of the party press certain prying and curious individuals had made a business of 
visiting the Strangers' Gallery, during the sessions of the House of Commons in order to write up from 
memory, or from notes taken down surreptitiously, accounts of the speeches and discussions during an 
important debate. At this time all the deliberations of parliament were secret, and it was not until 100 
years later that the right of reporters to attend the sessions of the House of Commons and record its 
proceedings was officially recognized. In the meantime reporters were compelled to resort to all sorts 
of subterfuges and indirect methods in order to get information. It is upon this information, gathered in 
this way that much of our present history of English politics is based. 

One of the most distinguished of these parliamentary reporters was Samuel Johnson. One evening in 
1770, it is reported, Johnson with a number of other celebrities was taking dinner in London. 
Conversation turned upon parliamentary oratory. Someone spoke of a famous speech delivered in the 
House of Commons by the elder Pitt in 1741. Someone else, amid the applause of the company, quoted 
a passage from this speech as an illustration of an orator who had surpassed in feeling and beauty of 
language the finest efforts of the orators of antiquity. Then Johnson, who up to that point had taken no 
part in the discussion, spoke up. "I wrote that speech," he said, "in a garret in Exeter Street." 

The guests were struck with amazement. He was asked, "How could it have been written by you, sir?" 

"Sir," said Johnson, "I wrote it in Exeter Street. I never was in the gallery of the House of Commons 
but once. Cave had interest with the doorkeepers; he and the persons employed under him got 
admittance; they brought away the subjects of discussion, the names of the speakers, the side they took, 
and the order in which they rose, together with notes of the various arguments adduced in the course of 
the debate. The whole was afterward communicated to me, and I composed the speeches in the form 
they now have in the Parliamentary Debates, for the speeches of that period are all printed from Cave's 
magazine." [2] 

Someone undertook to praise Johnson's impartiality, saying that in his reports he seems to have dealt 
out reason and eloquence with an equal hand to both political parties. "That is not quite true," was 
Johnson's reply. "I saved appearances tolerably well; but I took care that the Whig dogs should not have 
the best of it." 

This speech of William Pitt, composed by Johnson in Exeter Street, has long held a place in school 
books and collections of oratory. It is the famous speech in which Pitt answered the accusation of the 
"atrocious crime of being a young man." 

Perhaps Pitt thought he delivered that speech. At any rate there is no evidence that he repudiated it. I 
might add that, Pitt, if he was the first, was not the last statesman who is indebted to the reporters for 
his reputation as an orator. 

The significant thing about this incident is that it illustrates the manner in which, under the influence of 
the parliamentary reporters, something like a constitutional change was effected in the character of 
parliamentary government. As soon as the parliamentary orators discovered that they were addressing 
not only their fellow-members but, indirectly, through the medium of the press, the people of England, 
the whole character of parliamentary proceedings changed. Through the newspapers the whole country 
was enabled to participate in the discussions by which issues were framed and legislation was enacted. 



Meanwhile, the newspapers themselves, under the influence of the very discussions which they 
themselves instigated, had become party organs. Whereupon the party press ceased to be a mere 
chronicle of small gossip and came to be what we know as a "journal of opinion." The editor, 
meanwhile, no longer a mere newsmonger and humble recorder of events, found himself the 
mouthpiece of a political party, playing a role in politics. 

During the long struggle for freedom of thought and speech in the seventeenth century, popular 
discontent had found literary expression in the pamphlet and broadside. The most notable of these 
pamphleteers was John Milton, and the most famous of these pamphlets was Milton's Areopagitica: A 
Defence of the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, published in 1646; "the noblest piece of English prose" 
it has been called by Henry Morley. 

When the newspaper became, in the early part of the eighteenth century, a journal of opinion, it took 
over the function of the political pamphlet. The opinion that had formerly found expression in a 
broadside was now expressed in the form of editorial leading articles. The editorial writer, who had 
inherited the mantle of the pamphleteer, now assumed the role of a tribune of the people. 

It was in this role, as the protagonist of the popular cause, that the newspaper captured the imagination 
of our intelligentsia. 

When we read in the political literature of a generation ago references to "the power of the press" it is 
the editor and the editorial rather than the reporter and the news of which these writers are thinking. 
Even now, when we speak of the liberty of the press, it is the liberty to express an opinion, rather than 
the liberty to investigate and publish the facts, which is meant. The activities of the reporter, upon 
which any opinion that is relevant to existing conditions is likely to be based, are more often regarded 
as an infringement of our personal rights than an exercise of our political liberties. 

The liberty of the press for which Milton wrote the Areopagitica was the liberty to express an opinion. 
"Give me the liberty," he said, "to know, to alter, and to argue freely according to conscience, above all 
liberties." 

Carlyle was thinking of the editorial writer and not of the reporter when he wrote: "Great is journalism! 
Is not every able editor a ruler of the world, being a persuader of it?" 

The United States inherited its parliamentary government, its party system, and its newspapers from 
England. The role which the political journals played in English politics was re-enacted in America. 

The American newspapers were a power with which the British government had to reckon in the 
struggle of the colonies for independence. After the British took possession of New York City, Ambrose 
Serle, who had undertaken to publish the New York Gazette in the interest of the invaders, wrote as 
follows to Lord Dartmouth in regard to the patriot-party press. 

Among other engines which have raised the present commotion, next to the indecent harangues of the 
preachers, none has had a more extensive or stronger influence than the newspapers of the respective 
colonies. One is astonished to see with what avidity they are sought after, and how implicitly they are 
believed by the great bulk of the people. [3] 


It was nearly a century later in the person of Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune during the 
anti-slavery struggle, that the journal of opinion reached its highest expression in America. America has 



had better newspaper men than Horace Greeley, although none, perhaps, whose opinions exercised so 
wide an influence. "The New York Tribune" says Charles Francis Adams, "during those years was the 
greatest educational factor, economically and morally, this country has ever known." 

IV. THE INDEPENDENT PRESS 

The power of the press, as represented by the older type of newspaper, rested in the final analysis upon 
the ability of its editors to create a party and lead it. The journal of opinion is, by its very nature, 
predestined to become the organ of a party, or at any rate the mouthpiece of a school. 

So long as political activities were organized on the basis of village life, the party system worked. In 
the village community, where life was and still is relatively fixed and settled, custom and tradition 
provided for most of the exigencies of daily life. In such a community, where every deviation from the 
ordinary routine of life was a matter of observation and comment and all the facts were known, the 
political process was, at any rate, a comparatively simple matter. Under these circumstances the work 
of the newspaper, as a gatherer and interpreter of the news, was but an extension of the function which 
was otherwise performed spontaneously by the community itself through the medium of personal 
contact and gossip. 

But as our cities expanded and life grew more complicated, it turned out that political parties, in order 
to survive, must have a permanent organization. Eventually party morale became a greater value than 
the issues for the determination of which the parties are supposed to exist. The effect upon the party 
press was to reduce it to the position of a sort of house organ of the party organization. It no longer 
knew from day to day just what its opinions were. The editor was no longer a free agent. It was of this 
subjugated Tribune that Walt Whitman was thinking when he coined the phrase, "the kept editor." 

When, finally, the exigencies of party politics, under conditions of life in great cities, developed the 
political machine, some of the more independent newspapers revolted. This was the origin of the 
independent press. It was one of the independent papers, the New York Times of that day, that first 
assailed and eventually overthrew, with the aid of a cartoonist, Thomas Nast, the Tweed Ring, the first 
and most outrageous of the political machines that party politics in this country has so far produced. 
Presently there was a general breaking away, particularly by the metropolitan as distinguished from the 
country papers, from the domination of the parties. Party loyalty ceased to be a virtue. 

Meanwhile a new political power had arisen and found expression in the press. This power was 
embodied, not in the editorial and the editorial writer, however, but in the news and the reporter. In 
spite of the fact that the prestige of the press, up to this time, had rested on its role of champion of 
popular causes, the older newspapers were not read by the masses of the people. 

The ordinary man is more interested in news than he is in political doctrines or abstract ideas. H. L. 
Mencken has called attention to the fact that the average man does not understand more than two-thirds 
of what "comes from the lips of the average political orator or clergyman." 

The ordinary man, as the Saturday Evening Post has discovered, thinks in concrete images, anecdotes, 
pictures, and parables. He finds it difficult and tiresome to read a long article unless it is dramatized 
and takes the form of what newspapers call a "story." "News story" and "fiction story" are two forms of 
modern literature that are now so like one another that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish them. 


The Saturday Evening Post, for example, writes the news in the form of fiction, while the daily press 



frequently writes fiction in the form of news. When it is not possible to present ideas in the concrete, 
dramatic form of a story, the ordinary reader likes them stated in a short paragraph. 


It is said that James E. Scripps. of the Scripps, McRae League, which specializes in afternoon papers in 
secondary cities, built up his whole string of papers upon the basis of the very simple psychological 
principle that the ordinary man will read newspaper items in the inverse ratio to their length. His 
method of measuring the efficiency of his newspapers, therefore, was to count the number of items they 
contained. The paper that had the largest number of items was the best paper. This is just the reverse of 
Mr. Hearst's methods; his papers have fewer items than other papers. 

The old-time journalist was inclined to have a contempt for news. News was for him simply material 
upon which to base an editorial. If God let things happen that were not in accordance with his 
conception of the fitness of things, he simply suppressed them. He refused to take the responsibility of 
letting his readers learn about things that he knew ought not to have happened. 

Manton Marble, who was editor of the New York World before Joseph Pulitzer took it and made it 
yellow, used to say there were not 18,000 people in New York City to whom a well-conducted 
newspaper could offer to address itself. If the circulation of the paper went above that figure he thought 
there must be something wrong with the paper. Before Mr. Pulitzer took it over the circulation had 
actually sunk to 10,000. The old New York World preserved the type of the old conservative high-brow 
paper down to the eighties. By that time in the larger cities the political independent newspapers had 
become the accepted type of journal. 

Long before the rise of what was later to be called the independent press, there had appeared in New 
York two journals that were the forerunners of the present-day newspapers. In 1883 Benjamin Day, 
with a few associates, started a paper for "mechanics and the masses generally." The price of this paper 
was 1 cent but the publishers expected to make up by larger circulation and by advertising the loss 
sustained by the lower price. At that time most of the other New York papers were selling for 6 cents. 

It was, however, the enterprise of James Gordon Bennett, the founder of the New York Herald, who set 
the pace in the new form of journalism. In fact, as Will Irwin says in the only adequate account that has 
ever been written of the American newspaper, "James Gordon Bennett invented news as we know it." 
Bennett, like some others who have contributed most to modern journalism, was a disillusioned man, 
and for that very reason, perhaps, a ruthless and cynical one. "I renounce all so-called principles," he 
said in his announcement of the new enterprise. By principles he meant, perhaps, editorial policies. His 
salutatory was at the same time a valedictory. In announcing the purposes of the new journalism he 
bade adieu to the aims and aspirations of the old. Henceforth the editors were to be news gatherers and 
the newspaper staked its future on its ability to gather, print, and circulate news. 

What is news? There have been many answers. I think it was Charles A. Dana, who said, "News is 
anything that will make people talk." This definition suggests at any rate the aims of the new 
journalism. Its purpose was to print anything that would make people talk and think, for most people do 
not think until they begin to talk. Thought is after all a sort of internal conversation. 

A later version of the same definition is this: "News is anything that makes the reader say, 'Gee Whiz!"' 
This is the definition of Arthur McEwen, one of the men who helped make the Hearst papers. It is at the 
same time the definition of the latest and most successful type of journal, the yellow press. Not all 
successful journals are, to be sure, yellow. The New York Times, for example, is not. But the New York 
Times is not yet a type. 



V. THE YELLOW PRESS 


There seem to be, as Walter Lippmann has observed, two types of newspaper readers. "Those who find 
their own lives interesting" and "those who find their own lives dull, and wish to live a more thrilling 
existence." There are, correspondingly, two types of newspapers: papers edited on the principle that 
readers are mainly interested in reading about themselves, and papers edited upon the principle that 
their readers, seeking some escape from the dull routine of their own lives, are interested in anything 
which offers them, what the psychoanalyists call "a flight from reality." 

The provincial newspaper with its record of weddings, funerals, lodge meetings, oyster suppers, and all 
the small patter of the small town represents the first type. The metropolitan press, with its persistent 
search in the drab episodes of city life for the romantic and the picturesque, its dramatic accounts of 
vice and crime, and its unflagging interest in the movements of personages of a more or less mythical 
high society, represents the latter type. 

Up to the last quarter of the nineteenth century, that is to say, up to about 1880, most newspapers, even 
in our large cities, were conducted on the theory that the best news a paper can print is a death notice or 
marriage announcement. 

Up to that time the newspapers had not yet begun to break into the tenements, and most people who 
supported a newspaper lived in homes rather than in apartments. The telephone had not yet come into 
popular use; the automobile was unheard of; the city was still a mosaic of little neighborhoods, like our 
foreign-language communities of the present day, in which the city dweller still maintained something 
of the provincialism of the small town. 

Great changes, however, were impending. The independent press was already driving some of the old- 
time newspapers to the wall. There were more newspapers than either the public or the advertisers were 
willing to support. It was at this time and under these circumstances that newspaper men discovered 
that circulation could be greatly increased by making literature out of the news. Charles A. Dana had 
already done this in the Sun, but there still was a large section of the population for whom the clever 
writing of Mr. Dana's young men was caviar. 

The yellow press grew up in an attempt to capture for the newspaper a public whose only literature was 
the family story paper or the cheap novel. The problem was to write the news in such a way that it 
would appeal to the fundamental passions. The formula was: love and romance for the women; sport 
and politics for the men. 

The effect of the application of this formula was to enormously increase the circulation of the 
newspapers, not only in the great cities, but all over the country. These changes were brought about 
mainly under the leadership of two men, Joseph Pulitzer and William Randolph Hearst. 

Pulitzer had discovered while he was editor of the St. Louis Post Dispatch that the way to fight popular 
causes was not to advocate them on the editorial page but to advertise them—write them up—in the 
news columns. It was Pulitzer who invented muckraking. It was this kind of journalism which enabled 
Pulitzer, within a period of six years, to convert the old New York World, which was dying of inanition 
when he took it, into the most talked about if not the most widely circulated, paper in New York City. 

Meanwhile, out in San Francisco Mr. Hearst had succeeded in galvanizing the old moribund Examiner 



into new life, making it the most widely read newspaper on the Pacific Coast. 


It was under Mr. Hearst that the "sob sister" came into vogue. This is her story, as Will Irwin told it in 
Cottier's, February 18, 1911: 

Chamberlain (managing editor of the Examiner) conceived the idea that the city hospital was badly 
managed. He picked a little slip of a girl from among his cub reporters and assigned her to the 
investigation. She invented her own method; she "fainted" on the street, and was carried to the hospital 
for treatment. She turned out a story "with a sob for the unfortunate in every line." That was the 
professional beginning of "Annie Laurie" or Winifred Black, and of a departure in newspaper writing. 
For she came to have many imitators, but none other could ever so well stir up the primitive emotions 
of sympathy and pity; she was a "sob squad" all by herself. Indeed, in the discovery of this 
symphathetic "woman writing," Hearst broke through the crust into the thing he was after. 

With the experience that he had gained on the Examiner in San Francisco and with a large fortune that 
he had inherited from his father, Hearst invaded New York in 1896. It was not until he reached New 
York and started out to make the New York Journal the most widely read paper in the United States that 
yellow journalism reached the limit. 

Pulitzer's principal contribution to yellow journalism was muckraking, Hearst's was mainly "jazz." The 
newspaper had been conducted up to this time upon the theory that its business was to instruct. Hearst 
rejected that conception. His appeal was frankly not to the intellect but to the heart. The newspaper was 
for him first and last a form of entertainment. 

It was about the time the yellow press was engaged in extending the newspaper habit to the masses of 
people, including women and immigrants—who up to this time did not read newspapers—that the 
department store was beginning to attract attention. 

The department store is, in a sense, a creation of the Sunday newspaper. At any rate, without the 
advertising that the Sunday newspaper was able to give it, the department store would hardly have 
gained the vogue it has today. It is important in this connection that women read the Sunday paper 
before they did the dailies. The women are buyers. 

It was in the Sunday newspaper that the methods of yellow journalism were first completely worked 
out. The men who are chiefly responsible for them are Morrill Goddard and Arthur Brisbane. It was 
Goddard's ambition to make a paper that a man would buy even if he could not read it. He went in for 
pictures, first in black and white and then in colors. It was in the Sunday World that the first seven- 
column cut was printed. Then followed the comic section and all the other devices with which we are 
familiar for compelling a dull-minded and reluctant public to read. 

After these methods had been worked out in the Sunday paper, they were introduced into the daily. The 
final triumph of the yellow journal was Brisbane's "Heart-to-heart editorials"—a column of predigested 
platitudes and moralizing, with half-page diagrams and illustrations to re-enforce the text. Nowhere has 
Herbert Spencer's maxim that the art of writing is economy of attention been so completely realized. 

Walter Lippmann, in his recent study of public opinion, calls attention to the fact that no sociologist has 
ever written a book on news gathering. It strikes him as very strange that an institution like the press, 
from which we expect so much and get so little of what we expect, should not have been the subject of 
a more disinterested study. 



It is true that we have not studied the newspaper as the biologists have studied, for example, the potato 
bug. But the same may be said of every political institution, and the newspaper is a political institution 
quite as much as Tammany Hall or the board of aldermen are political institutions. We have grumbled 
about our political institutions, sometimes we have sought by certain magical legislative devices to 
exercise and expel the evil spirits that possessed them. On the whole we have been inclined to regard 
them as sacred and to treat any fundamental criticism of them as a sort of blasphemy. If things went 
wrong, it was not the institutions but the persons we elected to conduct them, and an incorrigible 
human nature, who were at fault. 

What then is the remedy for the existing condition of the newspapers? There is no remedy. Humanly 
speaking, the present newspapers are about as good as they can be. If the newspapers are to be 
improved, it will come through the education of the people and the organization of political information 
and intelligence. As Mr. Lippmann well says, "the number of social phenomena which are now 
recorded is small, the instruments of analysis are very crude, and the concepts often vague and 
uncriticized." We must improve our records and that is a serious task. But first of all we must learn to 
look at political and social life objectively and cease to think of it wholly in moral terms! In that case 
we shall have less news, but better newspapers. 

The real reason that the ordinary newspaper accounts of the incidents of ordinary life are so sensational 
is because we know so little of human life that we are not able to interpret the events of life when we 
read them. It is safe to say that when anything shocks us, we do not understand it. 

Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, pp. 361-62. 

Michael MacDonagh, The Reporters' Gallery. Pp. 139-40. 

George Henry Payne, History of Journalism in the United States, p. 120. 
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Herman Melville's Typee and Omoo 

Studies in Classic American Literature by D. H. Lawrence 


THE greatest seer and poet of the sea for me is Melville. His vision is more real than Swinburne's, 
because he doesn't personify the sea, and far sounder than Joseph Conrad's, because Melville doesn't 
sentimentalize the ocean and the sea's unfortunates. Snivel in a wet hanky like Lord Jim. 

Melville has the strange, uncanny magic of sea-creatures, and some of their repulsiveness. He isn't 
quite a land animal. There is something slithery about him. Something always half-seas-over. In his life 
they said he was mad - or crazy. He was neither mad nor crazy. But he was over the border. He was half 
a water animal, like those terrible yellow-bearded Vikings who broke out of the waves in beaked ships. 


He was a modern Viking. There is something curious about real blue-eyed people. They are never quite 
human, in the good classic sense, human as brown-eyed people are human: the human of the living 





humus. About a real blue-eyed person there is usually something abstract, elemental. Brown-eyed 
people are, as it were, like the earth, which is tissue of bygone life, organic, compound. In blue eyes 
there is sun and rain and abstract, uncreate element, water, ice, air, space, but not humanity. Brown¬ 
eyed people are people of the old, old world: Allzu menschlich. Blue-eyed people tend to be too keen 
and abstract. 

Melville is like a Viking going home to the sea, encumbered with age and memories, and a sort of 
accomplished despair, almost madness. For he cannot accept humanity. He can't belong to humanity. 
Cannot. 

The great Northern cycle of which he is the returning unit has almost completed its round, 
accomplished itself. Balder the beautiful is mystically dead, and by this time he stinketh. Forget-me- 
nots and sea-poppies fall into water. The man who came from the sea to live among men can stand it no 
longer. He hears the horror of the cracked church bell, and goes back down the shore, back into the 
ocean again, home, into the salt water. Human life won't do. He turns back to the elements. And all the 
vast sun-and-wheat consciousness of his day he plunges back into the deeps, burying the flame in the 
deep, self-conscious and deliberate. As blue flax and sea-poppies fall into the waters and give back 
their created sun-stuff to the dissolution of the flood. 

The sea-born people, who can meet and mingle no longer: who turn away from life, to the abstract, to 
the elements: the sea receives her own. 

Let life come asunder, they say. Let water conceive no more with fire. Let mating finish. Let the 
elements leave off kissing, and turn their backs on one another. Let the merman turn away from his 
human wife and children, let the seal-woman forget the world of men, remembering only the waters. 

So they go down to the sea, the sea-born people. The Vikings are wandering again. Homes are broken 
up. Cross the seas, cross the seas, urges the heart. Leave love and home. Leave love and home. Love 
and home are a deadly illusion. Woman, what have I to do with thee? It is finished. Consummatum est. 
The crucifixion into humanity is over. Let us go back to the fierce, uncanny elements: the corrosive 
vast sea. Or Fire. 

Basta! It is enough. It is enough of life. Let us have the vast elements. Let us get out of this loathsome 
complication of living humanly with humans. Let the sea wash us clean of the leprosy of our humanity 
and humanness. 

Melville was a northerner, sea-born. So the sea claimed him. We are most of us, who use the English 
language, water-people, sea-derived. 

Melville went back to the oldest of all the oceans, to the Pacific. Der Grosse oder Stille Ozean. 

Without doubt the Pacific Ocean is aeons older than the Atlantic or the Indian Oceans. When we say 
older, we mean it has not come to any modern consciousness. Strange convulsions have convulsed the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean peoples into phase after phase of consciousness, while the Pacific and the 
Pacific peoples have slept. To sleep is to dream: you can't stay unconscious. And, oh heaven, for how 
many thousands of years has the true Pacific been dreaming, turning over in its sleep and dreaming 
again: idylls: nightmares. 


The Maoris, the Tongans, the Marquesans, the Fijians, the Polynesians: holy God, how long have they 



been turning over in the same sleep, with varying dreams? Perhaps, to a sensitive imagination, those 
islands in the middle of the Pacific are the most unbearable places on earth. It simply stops the heart, to 
be translated there, unknown ages back, back into that life, that pulse, that rhythm. The scientists say 
the South Sea Islanders belong to the Stone Age. It seems absurd to class people according to their 
implements. And yet there is something in it. The heart of the Pacific is still the Stone Age; in spite of 
steamers. The heart of the Pacific seems like a vast vacuum, in which, mirage-like, continues the life of 
myriads of ages back. It is a phantom-persistence of human beings who should have died, by our 
chronology, in the Stone Age. It is a phantom, illusion-like trick of reality: the glamorous South Seas. 

Even Japan and China have been turning over in their sleep for countless centuries. Their blood is the 
old blood, their tissue the old soft tissue. Their busy day was myriads of years ago, when the world was 
a softer place, more moisture in the air, more warm mud on the face of the earth, and the lotus was 
always in flower. The great bygone world, before Egypt. And Japan and China have been turning over 
in their sleep, while we have 'advanced'. And now they are starting up into nightmare. 

The world isn't what it seem s . 

The Pacific Ocean holds the dream of immemorial centuries. It is the great blue twilight of the vastest 
of all evenings perhaps of the most wonderful of all dawns. Who knows? 

It must once have been a vast basin of soft, lotus-warm civilization, the Pacific. Never was such a huge 
man-day swung down into slow disintegration as here. And now the waters are blue and ghostly with 
the end of immemorial peoples. And phantom-like the islands rise out of it, illusions of the glamorous 
Stone Age. 

To this phantom Melville returned. Back, back, away from life. Never man instinctively hated human 
life, our human life, as we have it, more than Melville did. And never was a man so passionately filled 
with the sense of vastness and mystery of life which is non-human. He was mad to look over our 
horizons. Anywhere, anywhere out of our world. To get away. To get away, out! 

To get away, out of our life. To cross a horizon into another life. No matter what life, so long as it is 
another life. 

Away, away from humanity. To the sea. The naked salt, elemental sea. To go to sea, to escape humanity. 

The human heart gets into a frenzy at last, in its desire to dehumanize itself. 

So he finds himself in the middle of the Pacific. Truly over a horizon. In another world. In another 
epoch. Back, far back, in the days of palm trees and lizards and stone implements. The sunny Stone 
Age. 

Samoa, Tahiti, Raratonga, Nukuheva: the very names are a sleep and a forgetting. The sleep-forgotten 
past magnificence of human history. 'Trailing clouds of glory.' 

Melville hated the world: was bom hating it. But he was looking for heaven. That is, choosingly. 
Choosingly, he was looking for paradise. Unchoosingly, he was mad with hatred of the world. 


Well, the world is hateful. It is as hateful as Melville found it. He was not wrong in hating the world. 
Delenda est Chicago. He hated it to a pitch of madness, and not without reason. 



But it's no good persisting in looking for paradise 'regained'. 


Melville at his best invariably wrote from a sort of dreamself, so that events which he relates as actual 
fact have indeed a far deeper reference to his own soul, his own inner life. 

So in Typee when he tells of his entry into the valley of the dread cannibals of Nukuheva. Down this 
namow, steep, horrible dark gorge he slides and struggles as we struggle in a dream, or in the act of 
birth, to emerge in the green Eden of the Golden Age, the valley of the cannibal savages. This is a bit of 
birth-myth, or re-birth myth, on Melville's part - unconscious, no doubt, because his running under¬ 
consciousness was always mystical and symbolical. He wasn't aware that he was being mystical. 

There he is then, in Typee, among the dreaded cannibal savages. And they are gentle and generous with 
him, and he is truly in a sort of Eden. 

Here at last is Rousseau's Child of Nature and Chateaubriand's Noble Savage called upon and found at 
home. Yes, Melville loves his savage hosts. He finds them gentle, laughing lambs compared to the 
ravening wolves of his white brothers, left behind in America and on an American whaleship. 

The ugliest beast on earth is the white man, says Melville. 

In short, Herman found in Typee the paradise he was looking for. It is true, the Marquesans were 
'immoral', but he rather liked that. Morality was too white a trick to take him in. Then again, they were 
cannibals. And it filled him with horror even to think of this. But the savages were very private and 
even fiercely reserved in their cannibalism, and he might have spared himself his shudder. No doubt he 
had partaken of the Christian Sacraments many a time. 'This is my body, take and eat. This is my blood. 
Drink it in remembrance of me.' And if the savages liked to partake of their sacrament without raising 
the transubstantiation quibble, and if they liked to say, directly: 'This is thy body, which I take from 
thee and eat. This is thy blood, which I sip in annihilation of thee', why surely their sacred ceremony 
was as awe-inspiring as the one Jesus substituted. But Herman chose to be horrified. I confess, I am not 
horrified; though, of course, I am not on the spot. But the savage sacrament seems to me more valid 
than the Christian: less side-tracking about it. Thirdly, he was shocked by their wild methods of 
warfare. He died before the great European war, so his shock was comfortable. 

Three little quibbles: morality, cannibal sacrament, and stone axes. You must have a fly even in 
Paradisal ointment. And the first was a ladybird. 

But paradise. He insists on it. Paradise. He could even go stark naked, as before the Apple episode. And 
his Fayaway, a laughing little Eve, naked with him, and hankering after no apple of knowledge, so long 
as he would just love her when he felt like it. Plenty to eat, needing no clothes to wear, sunny, happy 
people, sweet water to swim in: everything a man can want. Then why wasn't he happy along with the 
savages? 

Because he wasn't. 

He grizzled in secret, and wanted to escape. 

He even pined for Home and Mother, the two things he had run away from as far as ships would carry 
him. HOME and MOTHER. The two things that were his damnation. 



There on the island, where the golden-green great palmtrees chinked in the sun, and the elegant reed 
houses let the sea-breeze through, and people went naked and laughed a great deal, and Fayaway put 
flowers in his hair for him - great red hibiscus flowers, and frangipani - O God, why wasn't he happy? 
Why wasn’t he? 

Because he wasn't. 

Well, it's hard to make a man happy. 

But I should not have been happy either. One's soul seems under a vacuum, in the South Seas. 

The truth of the matter is, one cannot go back. Some men can: renegade. But Melville couldn't go back: 
and Gauguin couldn’t really go back: and I know now that I could never go back. Back towards the 
past, savage life. One cannot go back. It is one's destiny inside one. 

There are these peoples, these 'savages'. One does not despise them. One does not feel superior. But 
there is a gulf. There is a gulf in time and being. I cannot commingle my being with theirs. 

There they are, these South Sea Islanders, beautiful big men with their golden limbs and their laughing, 
graceful laziness. And they will call you brother, choose you as a brother. But why cannot one truly be 
brother? 

There is an invisible hand grasps my heart and prevents it opening too much to these strangers. They 
are beautiful, they are like children, they are generous: but they are more than this. They are far off, and 
in their eyes is an easy darkness of the soft, uncreate past. In a way, they are uncreate. Far be it from me 
to assume any 'white' superiority. But they are savages. They are gentle and laughing and physically 
very handsome. But it seems to me, that in living so far, through all our bitter centuries of civilization, 
we have still been living onwards, forwards. God knows it looks like a cul de sac now. But turn to the 
first negro, and then listen to your own soul. And your own soul will tell you that however false and 
foul our forms and systems are now, still, through the many centuries since Egypt, we have been living 
and struggling forwards along some road that is no road, and yet is a great life-development. We have 
struggled on, and on we must still go. We may have to smash things. Then let us smash. And our road 
may have to take a great swerve, that seems a retrogression. 

But we can't go back. Whatever else the South Sea Islander is, he is centuries and centuries behind us 
in the life-struggle, the consciousness-struggle, the struggle of the soul into fullness. There is his 
woman, with her knotted hair and her dark, inchoate, slightly sardonic eyes. I like her, she is nice. But I 
would never want to touch her. I could not go back on myself so far. Back to their uncreate condition. 

She has soft warm flesh, like warm mud. Nearer the reptile, the Saurian age. Noli me tangere. 

We can't go back. We can't go back to the savages: not a stride. We can be in sympathy with them. We 
can take a great curve in their direction, onwards. But we cannot turn the current of our life backwards, 
back towards their soft warm twilight and uncreate mud. Not for a moment. If we do it for a moment, it 
makes us sick. 

We can only do it when we are renegade. The renegade hates life itself. He wants the death of life. So 
these many 'reformers' and 'idealists' who glorify the savages in America. They are death-birds, life- 



haters. Renegades. 


We can't go back, and Melville couldn't. Much as he hated the civilized humanity he knew. He couldn’t 
go back to the savages; he wanted to, he tried to, and he couldn't. 

Because, in the first place, it made him sick; it made him physically ill. He had something wrong with 
his leg, and this would not heal. It got worse and worse, during his four months on the island. When he 
escaped, he was in a deplorable condition - sick and miserable, ill, very ill. 

Paradise! 

But there you are. Try to go back to the savages, and you feel as if your very soul was decomposing 
inside you. That is what you feel in the South Seas, anyhow: as if your soul was decomposing inside 
you. And with any savages the same, if you try to go their way, take their current of sympathy. 

Yet, as I say, we must make a great swerve in our onward-going life-course now, to gather up again the 
savage mysteries. But this does not mean going back on ourselves. 

Going back to the savages made Melville sicker than anything. It made him feel as if he were 
decomposing. Worse even than Home and Mother. 

And that is what really happens. If you prostitute your psyche by returning to the savages, you 
gradually go to pieces. Before you can go back, you have to decompose. And a white man 
decomposing is a ghastly sight. Even Melville in Typee. 

We have to go on, on, on, even if we must smash a way ahead. 

So Melville escaped, and threw a boat-hook full in the throat of one of his dearest savage friends, and 
sank him, because that savage was swimming in pursuit. That’s how he felt about the savages when 
they wanted to detain him. He'd have murdered them one and all, vividly, rather than be kept from 
escaping. Away from them - he must get away from them - at any price. 

And once he has escaped, immediately he begins to sigh and pine for the 'Paradise' - Home and Mother 
being at the other end even of a whaling voyage. 

When he really was Home with Mother, he found it Purgatory. But Typee must have been even worse 
than Purgatory, a soft hell, judging from the murderous frenzy which possessed him to escape. 

But once aboard the whaler that carried him off from Nukuheva, he looked back and sighed for the 
Paradise he had just escaped from in such a fever. 

Poor Melville! He was determined Paradise existed. So he was always in Purgatory. 

He was bom for Purgatory. Some souls are purgatorial by destiny. 

The very freedom of his Typee was a torture to him. Its ease was slowly horrible to him. This time be 
was the fly in the odorous tropical ointment. 

He needed to fight. It was no good to him, the relaxation of the non-moral tropics. He didn't really want 



Eden. He wanted to fight. Like every American. To fight. But with weapons of the spirit, not the flesh. 


That was the top and bottom of it. His soul was in revolt, writhing for ever in revolt. When he had 
something definite to rebel against - like the bad conditions on a whaling ship - then he was much 
happier in his miseries. The mills of God were grinding inside him, and they needed something to grind 
on. 


When they could grind on the injustice and folly of missionaries, or of brutal sea-captains, or of 
governments, he was easier. The mills of God were grinding inside him. 

They are grinding inside every American. And they grind exceeding small. 

Why? Heaven knows. But we've got to grind down our old forms, our old selves, grind them very very 
small, to nothingness. Whether a new somethingness will ever start, who knows? Meanwhile the mills 
of God grind on, in American Melville, and it was himself he ground small: himself and his wife, when 
he was married. For the present, the South Seas. 

He escapes on to the craziest, most impossible of whaling ships. Lucky for us Melville makes it 
fantastic, ft must have been pretty sordid. 

And anyhow, on the crazy Julia, his leg, that would never heal in the paradise of Typee, began quickly 
to get well. His life was falling into its normal pulse. The drain back into past centuries was over. 

Yet, oh, as he sails away from Nukuheva, on the voyage that will ultimately take him to America, oh, 
the acute and intolerable nostalgia he feels for the island he has left. 

The past, the Golden Age of the past - what a nostalgia we all feel for it. Yet we don't want it when we 
get it. Try the South Seas. 

Melville had to fight, fight against the existing world, against his own very self. Only he would never 
quite put the knife in the heart of his paradisal ideal. Somehow, somewhere, somewhen, love should be 
a fulfilment, and life should be a thing of bliss. That was his fixed ideal. Fata Morgana. 

That was the pin he tortured himself on, like a pinned-down butterfly. 

Love is never a fulfillment. Life is never a thing of continuous bliss. There is no paradise. Fight and 
laugh and feel bitter and feel bliss: and fight again. Fight, fight. That is life. 

Why pin ourselves down on a paradisal ideal? It is only ourselves we torture. 

Melville did have one great experience, getting away from humanity: the experience of the sea. 

The South Sea Islands were not his great experience. They were a glamorous world outside New 
England. Outside. But it was the sea that was both outside and inside: the universal experience. 

The book that follows on from Typee is Omoo. 

Omoo is a fascinating book; picaresque, rascally, roving. Melville, as a bit of a beachcomber. The crazy 
ship Julia sails to Tahiti, and the mutinous crew are put ashore. Put in the Tahitian prison. It is good 



reading. 


Perhaps Melville is at his best, his happiest, in Omoo. For once he is really reckless. For once he takes 
life as it comes. For once he is the gallant rascally epicurean, eating the world like a snipe, dirt and all 
baked into one bonne bouche. 

For once he is really careless, roving with that scamp, Doctor Long Ghost. For once he is careless of 
his actions, careless of his morals, careless of his ideals: ironic, as the epicurean must be. The deep 
irony of your real scamp: your real epicurean of the moment. 

But it was under the influence of the Long Doctor. This long and bony Scotsman was not a mere ne'er- 
do-well. He was a man of humorous desperation, throwing his life ironically away. Not a mere loose- 
kneed loafer, such as the South Seas seem to attract. 

That is good about Melville: he never repents. Whatever he did, in Typee or in Doctor Long Ghost's 
wicked society, he never repented. If he ate his snipe, dirt and all, and enjoyed it at the time, he didn't 
have bilious bouts afterwards, which is good. 

But it wasn’t enough. The Long Doctor was really knocking about in a sort of despair. He let his ship 
drift rudderless. 

Melville couldn't do this. For a time, yes. For a time, in this Long Doctor's company, he was rudderless 
and reckless. Good as an experience. But a man who will not abandon himself to despair or 
indifference cannot keep it up. 

Melville would never abandon himself either to despair or indifference. He always cared. He always 
cared enough to hate Missionaries, and to be touched by a real act of kindness. He always cared. 

When he saw a white man really 'gone savage', a white man with a blue shark tattooed over his brow, 
gone over to the savages, then Herman's whole being revolted. He couldn’t bear it. He could not bear a 
renegade. 

He enlisted at last on an American man-of-war. You have the record in White Jacket. He was back in 
civilization, but still at sea. He was in America, yet loose in the seas. Good regular days, after Doctor 
Long Ghost and the Julia. 

As a matter of fact, a long thin chain was round Melville's ankle at the time, binding him to America, to 
civilization, to democracy, to the ideal world. It was a long chain, and it never broke. It pulled him 
back. 

By the time he was twenty-five his wild oats were sown; his reckless wanderings were over. At the age 
of twenty-five he came back to Home and Mother, to fight it out at close quarters. For you can't fight it 
out by running away. When you have ran a long way from Home and Mother, then you realize that the 
earth is round, and if you keep on running you'll be back on the same old doorstep - like a fatality. 

Melville came home to face out the long rest of his life. He married and had an ecstasy of a courtship 
and fifty years of disillusion. 

He had just furnished his home with disillusions. No more Typees. No more paradises. No more 



Fayaways. A mother: a gorgon. A home: a torture box. A wife: a thing with clay feet. Life: a sort of 
disgrace. Fame: another disgrace, being patronized by common snobs who just know how to read. 

The whole shameful business just making a man writhe. 

Melville writhed for eighty years. 

In his soul he was proud and savage. 

But in his mind and will he wanted the perfect fulfilment of love; he wanted the lovey-doveyness of 
perfect mutual understanding. 

A proud savage-soured man doesn't really want any perfect lovey-dovey fulfilment in love: no such 
nonsense. A mountain lion doesn’t mate with a Persian cat; and when a grizzly bear roars after a mate, it 
is a she-grizzly he roars after - not after a silky sheep. 

But Melville stuck to his ideal. He wrote Pierre to show that the more you try to be good the more you 
make a mess of things: that following righteousness is just disastrous. The better you are, the worse 
things turn out with you. The better you try to be, the bigger mess you make. Your very striving after 
righteousness only causes your own slow degeneration. 

Well, it is true. No men are so evil today as the idealists, and no women half so evil as your earnest 
woman, who feels herself a power for good. It is inevitable. After a certain point, the ideal goes dead 
and rotten. The old pure ideal becomes in itself an impure thing of evil. Charity becomes pernicious, 
the spirit itself becomes foul. The meek are evil. The pure in heart have base, subtle revulsions: like 
Dostoevsky's Idiot. The whole Sermon on the Mount becomes a litany of white vice. 

What then? 

It's our own fault. It was we who set up the ideals. And if we are such fools, that we aren't able to kick 
over our ideals in time, the worse for us. 

Look at Melville's eighty long years of writhing. And to the end he writhed on the ideal pin. 

From the 'perfect woman lover' he passed on to the 'perfect friend'. He looked and looked for the 
perfect man friend. 

Couldn't find him. 

Marriage was a ghastly disillusion to him, because he looked for perfect marriage. 

Friendship never even made a real start in him - save perhaps his half-sentimental love for Jack Chase, 
in White Jacket. 

Yet to the end he pined for this: a perfect relationship; perfect mating; perfect mutual understanding. A 
perfect friend. 


Right to the end he could never accept the fact that perfect relationships cannot be. Each soul is alone, 
and the aloneness of each soul is a double barrier to perfect relationship between two beings. 



Each soul should be alone. And in the end the desire for a ’perfect relationship' is just a vicious, 
unmanly craving. Tous nos malheurs viennent de ne pouvoir etre seuls. 


Melville, however, refused to draw his conclusion. Life was wrong, he said. He refused Life. But he 
stuck to his ideal of perfect relationship, possible perfect love. The world ought to be a harmonious 
loving place. And it can't be. So life itself is wrong. 

It is silly arguing. Because, after all, only temporary man sets up the 'oughts'. 

The world ought not to be a harmonious loving place. It ought to be a place of fierce discord and 
intermittent harmonies: which it is. 

Love ought not to be perfect. It ought to have perfect moments, and wildernesses of thorn bushes - 
which it has. 

A 'perfect' relationship ought not to be possible. Every relationship should have its absolute limits, its 
absolute reserves, essential to the singleness of the soul in each person. A truly perfect relationship is 
one in which each party leaves great tracts unknown in the other party. 

No two persons can meet at more than a few points, consciously. If two people can just be together 
fairly often, so that the presence of each is a sort of balance to the other, that is the basis of perfect 
relationship. There must be true separatenesses as well. 

Melville was, at the core, a mystic and an idealist. 

Perhaps, so am I. 

And he stuck to his ideal guns. 

I abandon mine. 

He was a mystic who raved because the old ideal guns shot havoc. The guns of the 'noble spirit'. Of 
'ideal love'. 

I say, let the old guns rot. 

Get new ones, and shoot straight. 


3 Shakespeare's Sonnets 

by William Shakespeare, edited by Edward Bliss Reed (1923) 
The Text: 


Sonnet 100 





Where art thou, Muse, that thou forget'st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 

Spend'st thou thy fury on some worthless song, 

Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light? 4 
Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 
In gentle numbers time so idly spent; 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem 
And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 8 
Rise, resty Muse, my love's sweet face survey, 

If Time have any wrinkle graven there; 

If any, be a satire to decay, 

And make Time's spoils despised everywhere. 12 
Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life; 

So thou prevent'st his scythe and crooked knife. 

3 fury: inspiration 
9 resty: indolent 

11 be . . . decay: satirize Time's destruction of beauty 
14 prevent'st: forestall'st 

Shakespeare's Sonnets (1923) by William Shakespeare, edited by Edward Bliss Reed 
The Text: 

Sonnet 147 

My love is as a fever, longing still 
For that which longer nurseth the disease; 

Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill, 

The uncertain sickly appetite to please. 4 
My reason, the physician to my love, 

Angry that his prescriptions are not kept, 

Hath left me, and I desperate now approve 
Desire is death, which physic did except. 8 
Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 

And frantic-mad with evermore unrest; 

My thoughts and my discourse as madmen's are, 

At random from the truth vainly express'd; 12 
For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 

Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 

6 kept: followed 

7 approve: prove that 

8 which physic did except: (Desire) which objected to the physic (of Reason) 

Shakespeare's Sonnets (1923) by William Shakespeare, edited by Edward Bliss Reed 
The Text: 

Sonnet 128 



How oft, when thou, my music, music play'st, 

Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway'st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 4 
Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 

Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood's boldness by thee blushing stand! 8 
To be so tickl'd, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 

O'er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more bless’d than living lips. 12 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 

Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 

4 wiry concord: harmony of the wires 

5 jacks; cf. n. 
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